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Reply by the Jessore Landholders* Association. 


Q. 1. The duties and obligations of the samindars under the 
Permanent Settlement were the following:— 

(1) to discharge the revenues at the stipulated periods without 

delay or evasion; 

(2) to conduct themselves with good faith and moderation towards 

their dependent taluqdars and raiyats—such as not to collect 
abwabs, etc., and to give dakhilas for payments made. 

• 

The description in question 1 is defective, is as much as the 
term “generous’^ is nowhere found in the Act, and the generous 
treatment is not required under the Act. 

The description is not exhaustive. 

The Permanent Settlement did not take away any rights of the 
tenants. 

Qi 2. It is an indispensable right of the proprietors of lands to 
choose their tenants or regulate the usage of the land, and when the 
pre-existing proprietary rights of the zamindars were recognised Under 
thi Permanent Settlement, the right to choose their own tenants or 
to regulate the usage of the land was recognised as a necessary con¬ 
sequence. 

N 

Q. 3. The zamindars played a very important part in the economic 
development of the country since the Permanent Settlement. 

They have not failed to perform the functions expected of»them at 
the Permanent Settlement. 

(1) They have reclaimed vast tracts of waste lands and converted 
them into culturable ones, and enhanced the agricultural resources and 
brought about ease and prosperity of the province. 

According to Colebrooke, the Assistant Collector of Tirhoot in 1786, 
two-thirds of Bengal were waste lands and jungles. (Vide Colebrooke's 
Husbandry of Bengal by Robert Knight, page 17.) 

Mr. Pattle, a former member of the Board of Revenue, said— 

“The country brought under the Decennial Settlement was for the 
most part wholly uncultivated. Indeed, such was the state of the 
country from the prevalence of jungle infested by wild beasts, that to 
go with any tolerable degree of safety from Calcutta to any of the 
adjacent districts, a traveller was obliged to have at each stage four 
drums and as many torches.’* 
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A living instance of such reclamation can be had in Barendra Bhumi 
in Eajshahi Division extending over lacs of acres, which were almost 
dreary jungles at the time of the Permanent Settlement. The zamindars 
recruited Santhals from a different province and reclaimed such large 
tracts. 

The total cultivated area in Bengal is, at present, 46,000 sq. miles. 
The raiyati assets have improved from 2 crores 85 lakhs in 1793 to 12 
crores, according to survey and settlement reports. This has improved 
the exports from nothing to a vast sum of £30,000,000 sterling a year 
and the gross value of the harvest from £32,000,000 to not less than 
eight times that amount, viz., £250,000,000. Since the Pernjanent 
Settlement, the province is getting, at an average calculation, about 40 
crores in normal time from jute. 

On the 20th October 1883, the Commissioner of Burdwan reported 
to the Government of Bengal as follows: — 

“The Bengal of to-day offers a startling contrast to the Bengal of 
1793: the wealth and prosperity of the country have marvellously 
increased—increased beyond all precedent under the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment—a great portion of this increase is due to the zamindari body 
as a whole, and they have been very active and benevolent factors in 
the development of this prosperity.” ^ 

Sir Ashley Eden, in 1877, in a speech at Dacca, said— 

“Great as was the progress which I knew had been made in the 
position of the cultivating classes, I was quite unprepared to find them 
occupying a position so different from that which I remember them to 
occupy when I first came to the country. They were then poor and 
oppressed with little incentive to increase productive powers of the soil. 
I find them now as prosperous, as independent, and as comfortable as 
the peasantry, I believe, of any country in the world; well-fed, well- 
clothed, free to enjoy the full benefit of their labour, and to hold their 
own or obtain prompt redress for any wrong. 

(2) They are promoting and preserving the agricultural resources of 
Bengal intact by supply of seeds, implements of agriculture and 
husbandry, and cultivation costs to the tenantry in some places, by 
irrigation of culturable lands of the tenants ib some places, by 
protection of the tenants’ cultivation by construction of bunds, 
artificial sewers, etc., and thereby preventing an access of saline water 
into culturable lands—which contingency happening, the cultivation 
will fail for almost three consecutive years in some places, by construc¬ 
tion and preservation of bunds to prevent fiood-waters running into 
culturable labds and causing havoc on crops, by distribution of food 
grains and money at the time of scarcity and granting remissions of 
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rents, etc., and by suspension of rent collectioii' ttixdf'^lso by effecting 
improvements in the estates in various ways. 

The above is partially borne out by the following official reports:— 

*‘The Lieutenant-Governor has read with satisfaction the testimony 
borne by the Collector of Mymensingh to the kindness and consideration 
which the,district zamindars, as a body, have shown in forbearing to 
press their raiyats for rent during this year of difficulty. The Collectors 
of Dacca and Faridpur have recorded similar remarks. These circum¬ 
stances reflect credit on the zamindars as a body, and are duly appre¬ 
ciated by Government.” (Calcutta Gazette, 25th November 1874.) 

“Lord Ulick Browne reports also favourably of the conduct of the 
zamindars in the Presidency Division. Many zamindars have behaved 
towards their raiyats with forbearance and many with liberality during 
the scarcity.” 

“The Commissioner prominently brings to the notice of Government 
the names of Eaja Kamal Krishna and Raja Narendra Krishna and the 
heirs of Sir Rajah Radhakanta Deb, in the 24-Farganas; of Mr. Sibbald, 
Babu Surendra Nath Pal Choudhury, Babu Baman Das Mukherjee, 
Babu Naffer Chandra Pal Choudhuri and Molla Khodadad Khan in 
Nuddea.” (Calcutta Gazette, 1st September 1875.) 

(‘The conduct of zamindars (of Dacca division) is noticed as having 
beeh generally worthy of their wealth and position. Several of the 
Dacca zamindars distinguished themselves by liberality during the 
scarcity, conspicuous among them were Nawab Abdool Gunny, c.i.e., 
his son Khajah Asanoola Khan Bahadur, Rai Kalinarayan Choudhury 
of Bhowal, and the Kundoo family of Bhaggacul. Among Mymensingh 
zamindars, Babu Kasikishore Roy of Ram Gopalpore is noticed for his 
considerate and liberal conduct in remitting three months’ rent and 
postponing the demand of three months more, to the inhabitants of 12 
villages on his estate, whose houses were destroyed by the whirlwind of 
19th March.” (Calcutta Gazette, 1st September 1875.) 

“The leading zamindars of the (Rajshahi) division did their duty 
most creditably in alleviating the distress occasioned by the failure of 
the harvest, and the Lieutenant-Governor has already acknowledged the 
good services thus rendered.” (Calcutta Gazette, 6th October 1875.) 

(3) They have been aiding and promoting the cause of education 
in Bengal. 

From Calcutta University down to a village pathsala each educa¬ 
tional institution—^general, medical, science, engineering, commercial 
—^is fed, from its construction up to its upkeep by substantial lump sums 
and recurring contributions from the zamindars and but for their help, 
they could not have grown up and reached their present position. 
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The above is partially borne out by the following official reports: — 

*'In Dinajpore, the resident zamindars are described as being 
inclined to assist education and from Bangpore the report is favourable. 
The munificence of Baja Promotha Nath Boy of Dighapathia in 
Bajshahi, in offering the large sum of one lakh and a half of rupees 
for the proposed Bajshahi College, has been suitably acknowledged by 
Government.” {Calcutta Gazette^ 30th August 1875.) 

”The conduct of the zamindars (in Presidency division) has been 
with few exceptions worthy of praise. There were no serious quarrels 
with tenants in any district. In Nuddea the zamindars have shown 
great interest in education and in the future of the Krisnanagar College. 
Mr. Stevens names Babu Bamondas Mukherjee of Bebgram, Babu 
Jagat Chandra Mukherjee of Muragatcha, Molla Khodadad Khan, 
Babu Prosanna Chandra Boy of Kurulgatchi, Babu Hiralal Shaha of 
Amla, Babu Srinath Choudhuri and Munshi Amir Biswas, a particular¬ 
ly active in educational matters.” {Calcutta Gazette^ 19th September 
1877.) 

(4) They have been assisting in the improvement of sanitary 
conditions of Bengal. 

The zamindars have contributed substantially for supply of filtered 
water in towns and cities. In rural Bengal, the zamindars ijlave 
excavated innumerable tanks and canals for supply of drinking ^ater 
and for irrigation of the tenants’ agricultural fields. Innumerable 
tube wells have been sunk to remove scarcity of drinking water, etc. 
In many places the zamindars have made substantial contributions 
towards the establishment of charitable dispensaries to supply free 
mediciqes to the tenantry. 

The above is partially borne out by the following official reports: — 

“Among the native zamindars, who have been distinguished for 
active benevolence and liberality, the Commissioner (Burdwan division) 
notices Babu Joykissen Mookherji in Hooghly, Babu Nabin Chandra 
Nag in Midnapore, Babu Badha Ballav Singh of Kunchiakole, Babu 
Damodar Singh of Hetampore in Birbhoom. The Maharaja of 
Burdwan, with his accustomed liberality, made a further donation of 
Bs. 10,000 during the year as an addition to his former subscription of 
Bs. 50,000 in aid of the dispensaries for the suppression of the epidemic 
fever.” {Calcutta GazettCj 5th November 1873.) 

“The Maharanee of Burdwan and Baja Jatindra Mohan Tagore are 
highly spoken of by the Collector of Midnapore as animated by a 
genuine desire to do their duty to their tenantry and spend money on 
drainage and improvements.? {Calcutta Gazette, 18th October 1876.) 
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“.In Bangpore, Babu Nabin Chandra Roy Choudhnri, and 

Babu Gobinda Lai Rai have both made handsome grants of land towards 
the improvement of the drainage of the town. Other zamindars have 
also subscribed liberally for this work. Babu Nabin Chandra Rai 
Choudhuri has also made a grant of Rs. 20,000 towards the construction 
of an iron bridge over the Alkuri River.” {Calcutta Gazette^ 26th 
September 1878.) 

”Ranee Swarnamoyee of Cossimbazar—This lady owns estates in 
Murshidabad, Dinajpore, Rajshahi, Eangpore, Pabna and Nadia. Her 
munificient subscriptions towards schools, hospitals and other public 
improvements have on many occasions been acknowledged by Govern¬ 
ment.” (Vide Sir Richard Temple’s Minute.) 

(6) They have been financing and assisting the public works in 
Bengal. 

In many places the zamindars have constructed roads and highways 
for the tenantry. In each mauza, village paths and roads pass through 
the khas lands of the zamindars and other landholders. A simple study 
of the zamindari khas khatian in each mauza will prove the above fact. 

In every district, in the majority of cases, district and local boards 
have not accpiired lands and their roads pass through the zamindar’s 
land. The zamindars pay high cesses and revenue for the said lands 
and* district and local boards possess large quantity of lands rent-free 
and cess-free. 

The above is particularly borne out by the following ofiSlcial 
reports: — 

t 

‘‘In most cases the zamindars have refrained from asking for pay¬ 
ment of the compensation money to which they would be, by law, 
entitled on account of the land taken up for relief roads. The value 
of these gifts cannot be precisely stated, but it must be very consider¬ 
able. The relief roads extended over a length of about 6,000 miles. 
Of this length a large portion must have been carried over land belong¬ 
ing to private landlords, most of whom have abstained from demanding 
compensation. The circumstances redound to the honour and public 
spirit of those concerned.” (Vide Minute of Sir Richard Temple, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal on the services rendered by the 
zamindars on the famine of 1874.) 

(6) At the time of calamities caused by flood, fire and other natural 
accidents, and in case of failure of crops the zamindars help their 
tenantry with food, and cash money, and protect them from ravages of 
famine. Because pf the existence of zamindars, the permanently settled 
areas of Bengal know not of famine. The zamindars of Bengal have 
been spending considerable amounts in charities every year. 
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The above is partially borne out by the following official reports: — 

** .Many zamindars remarkably distinguished themselves 

during the late scarcity for munificence and charity. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has already acknowledged their liberality. The Maharaja of 
Burdwan, as usual, comes first in works of benevolence and public 
spirit. ” (Calcutta Gazette, ISth August 1875.) 

.In Murshidabad, Eao Eajendra Narayan Bai of Lalgola 

is distinguished for charity to the poor and kindness to his tenantry, 
while the names of Maharaui Swarnamoyee stands foremost in Bengal 
for works of charity in the Presidency Division.” (Calcutta Gazette, 
19th September 1877.) 

“In most cases it is probable, and in many cases it is certain, 
throughout the distressed districts, that the zamindars and landholders 
of all classes have suspended the collection of a considerable portion of 
their rents. In other words, most of them have had their income 
seriously curtailed for a year or more. Many of them must have 
previously been living up to their incomes: and this should not excite 
any surprise, as they have families and numerous persons dependent on 
them. Their position in native society is such as to entail many 
expenses, such as are unavoidable in the joint family system, but are 
not at once obvious to Europeans who may have a more restrijited 
standard of the family unit. All these circumstances must be coi^tder- 
ably remembered when a general estimate is formed of their services 
in the cause of humanity. They must all have suffered at least 
temporary pecuniary loss, and some must have undergone grave 
inconvenience. Large numbers, perhaps, many thousands of lesser 
landholders, who cannot be formally designated, must nevertheless have 
suffered a severe distress, the full degree of which will never be exactly 
known. It will be found, too, that for the period of famine and 
scarcity, the land revenue is paid in by the zamindar in a manner 
which is satisfactory and creditable to the working of the Permanent 

Settlement. As a general 

fact, I may mention that the total of the sums taken out by the 
zamindars, landholders, and merchants both European and native— 
chiefly by natives as advances from the Public Treasury—amounts 
to forty lakhs of rupees, or £460,000, partly for improvement of the 
land, partly for the benefit of the tenantry, partly for importation of 
grain. The advances will doubtless be punctually repaid. They were 
taken by the recipients not at all for their own benefit, but for the sake 
of doing good offices to those with whom they were connected by ties of 
fellowship, of neighbourhood, or of social relationship. The magnitude 
of the sum total represents a good effort made by the upper classes of 
society on this occasion.” 
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(Vide Minute of Sir Bioliard Temple, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, on tlie services rendered by the zamindars during the famine 
of 1874.) 

The said Minute further says about the commendable services of 
some of the individual zamindars during the famine— 

“Maharaja of Burdwan—This native nobleman’s charity has always 
been far reaching and his liberality lias been repeatedly acknowledged 
by the Government and by his countrymen. During 1874 the 
Maharaja (though needing a change of climate by reason of indifEerent 
health)^ stayed the whole year in Burdwan in order to encourage his 
people by his presence, and busied himself actively in the work of 
relieving distress. He opened relief houses in different parts of the 
Burdwan district, and at one time he was relieving 4,000 persons daily. 
He is believed to have expended on relief work and charitable relief 
more than ,£20,000, and the Commissioner reports that his “Charities 
were limited only by the demand made on them.” I consider that he 
has on this occasion set a noble example, befitting his position as 
landlord of the largest zamindari in Bengal. 

“Ranee Swarnamoyee of Cossimbazar—This lady owns estates in 
Murshidabad, Dinajpore, Rajshahi, Rangpore, Fabna, and Nadia. 
Herl munificent subscriptions towards schools, hospitals and other 
publib improvements have on many occasions been acknowledged by 
Government. This year she helped her tenants and aided the Govern¬ 
ment relief officers in every possible way. She imported grain and 
distributed it in her villages, remitted or suspended the rent of 
distressed raiyats, and made herself responsible for the repayment of 
Government advances. By her munificent conduct on this occasion 
she has continued to merit the commendation bestowed by my 
predecessor, who mentioned her as being among the best zamindars in 
Bengal.” 

“Mussumat Sham Mohini of Dinajpore—This lady (locally called 
Maharani) owns large estates (with a rental of £40,000) in the distressed 
portions of Dinajpore district. She refrained from collecting rents 
during the year of scarcity. She bought and distributed to the tenants 
about £5,000 worth of rice and seed grain, caused tanks to be dug on 
her estate, gave land free of charge to her villagers for their tanks, 
maintained a relief house where from first to last, about 90,000 persons 
received relief, and made herself responsible for the repa 3 rment of all 
advances of grain made by Government to her raiyats.” 

“Babu Bissessur Mel ay, on behalf of his mother-in-law Darumba 
Debya, of Searsole in Burdwan district showed distinguished liberality. 
He executed relief works for the convenience of his villages at a cost of 
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about £10^000, distributed charitable relief daily at a poor house near 
his home, and was personally active in directing the due administration 
of his own charities and of the Government relief operations.” 

“Baboo Bam Banjun Chuckerburtty of Beerhhoom, owns estates 
which were visited by distress. He from the first set a good example to 
the neighbourhood, expended jB 1,400 on relief works, remitted ^3,100 
(or one-tenth of his yearly rents), maintained for four months a relief 
house where 250 persons were fed daily, subscribed largely to relief 
funds, and personally as well as through his efficient manager Mr. Beed 
superintended the dispensation of his charities.” 

» 

“Babu Joy Kissen Mukherjee and Baj Bissen Banerjee hold large 
estates in a part of Hooghly which was much distressed. They under¬ 
took a considerable number of relief works, helped their raiyats, 
and remitted or suspended rents. They both personally busied them¬ 
selves in directing relief operations. The Commissioner writes that, ‘In 
the Hooghly district Babu Joy Kissen Mukherjee was, as usual, the first 
and foremost in his exertions for the good of the people and in support 
of the officers of Government'.” 

“Baja Jatindra Mohan Tagore owns large estates in the Midnapore 
district. Although the distress there, which at first threatened to be 
severe, became afterwards reduced to smaller proportions, he grated 
to his raiyats remissions of rent to the amount of £4,000, dist^uted 
seed grain and money, and gave some land for relief works, opened a 
dispensary at his own cost and contributed towards medical relief 
generally. He set an excellent example in these respects at the very 
commencement of the distress, when the effect of such an example in 
the cojintry was likely to be particularly good.” 

“Baja Pramatha Nath Boy of Dighapathia, owns extensive estates 
in Bogra and Bajshahi districts. He was conspicuous above all other 
zamiudars of Bogra for his liberality. He extended considerable relief 
works at his own cost, maintained four relief houses, at which about 
1,400 people were fed daily, advanced money and seed grain largely to 
his raiyats, and abstained from pressing them for rent. He set an 
excellent example to the landholders of Bajshahi, Pabna and Bogra 
district.” 

“Babu Badha Gobinda Boy Saheb, of Dinajpore, maintained a 
private poor house, where gratuitous relief was given, abstained from 
^realising his rents, aided Government relief officers, whenever, and in 
whatever way he was asked. The Commissioner reports that this 
gentlen^an did his duty as zamindar in a quiet, but thoroughly satisfac¬ 
tory manner. Babu Shetab Ghand Lahiri, resident of Murshidabad, 
but zamindar in Dinajpore, deputed a special agent to superintend 
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relief measures in liis estates, executed several relief works for his 
raiyats, maintained expense throughout, and abstained from pressing 
for rent.” 

^^Babu Shama Sunker Boy of Teota, usually resides in another 
district, but on hearing of the distress, went to live on his estate, in 
Dinajpore. He imported grain for his people, opened relief works, 
maintained two relief houses throughout the famine, made large 
advances to his raiyats for food, materially assisted the relief officers 
of Government. Babu Bamoni Mohon Boy Ohoudhury of Bungpore 
has previously been known to be a man of liberality. During 1874, he 
maintained a relief house on his estates, imported grain, and sold it at 
cheap rates to his raiyats, whose rents he abstained from collecting.” 

”Khwaja Ahsanoolah of Dacca, son of Khwaja Abdul Ghunee, 
C.S.I., well-known for his active liberality upon this as well as other 
occasions, though residing in a district in which scarcity was happily 
not general, contributed liberally to the relief of the distressed poor in 
the city of Dacca, and rendered valuable assistance to the transport 
operations in the Bajshahi Division, by placing his private steamer at 
the disposal of Government.” 

“The zamindars mentioned below carried on relief works or main¬ 
tained relief houses at their own expense, or imported grain for the 
help( of the raiyats or advanced money and grain to their raiyats or 
acti^ly and diligently managed the administration of Government 
relief: — 


Dinajpore. 

Badha Gobinda Boy Sahib, Narayan Chander Choudhuri of 
Chooramuni; Boodheenath Choudhuri of Malddoar; Proteema So<;^daree 
Ghoudhuranee of Jagadal; Pearee Mohan Choudhuri of Jagadal; Babu 
Shama Nath Boy of Muhadepore; Shama Soondaree Debee of Lalgola; 
Jankee Geer Goswami of Boygunj; Babu Sisandoyal Boy of Halde- 
baree; Babu Kureem Baksh Sirkar; Koilasheshree Debee; Babu 
Modhu Soodun Banerjee, Mussamat Greeja Kumaree Debee; Bajra 
Mandal, Baiyat, Dinajpore; Babu Muntahar Boy, Agent of Luchmeeput 
Bai Bahadur, Dinajpore; Tareenee Prasad Chowdhuree of Thakoorgaon, 
Dinajpore; Trustees of the estate of the late Prosonno Coomar Tagore; 
Bam Mahamed, Ijaradar. 

Bogra. 

Babu Ooma Churan Chowdhury of Jamalpore; Babu Koonja Beharee 
Boy of Dumduma; Mohima Banjan Choudhury of Eakina; Haneef 
Talookdar of Mahobala; Babu Eda Paramanik of Badladighee; Bam 
Ohunder Geer Gossame of Sherpore, Badha Bumman Munshee of 
Sherpore. 
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Maldaha. 

Babu Vojoho Moban Roy of Harisbcbundrapore. 

Rungpore. 

Babu Dukhina Moban Cbowdburi of Tepa; Babu Nobin Chandra 
Roy Cboudburi of Bamandanga; Babu Mobima Runjun Roy of Kakina; 
Babu Kinoo Singh Roy; Babu Ananda Prosad Roy of Sanibarya; Babu 
Shib Chandra Lahiree of Bowchandee; Babu Janakee Bullub Sen of 
Dimaha. 


Rajshahi’. 

Babu Shekhareswar Roy of Tehirpore; Babu Gopalendra Narayan 
Roy of Pooteah; Roy Grish Chunder Lahiree Bahadur; Babu Kishoree 
Nath Chowdhuree; Ranee Shiveswaree of Natore; Raja Chundra Nath 
Bahadur of Natore; Moulvi Mahomed Rasheed Khan Choudhury; Babu 
Taranath Chowdhuree; Babu Raj Kumar Sirkar; Babu Sarada Prosad 
Sookul; Babu Kristo Lai Moitra, Agent to Babu Debendra Nath 
Tagore; Babu Mohinee Mohan Roy; Babu Haranath Chowdhuree; 
Babu Kristendra Roy; Baul Mendal. 

Pabna. • 

Babu Jadunath Mookerjee, Agent of the Tagore Estate; Musa^fmut 
Rai Lukhee Debya of Sagoona, near Tares; Babu Bunwaree LallRoy; 
Sedut Ali Khan of Kutunga; Mussamut Broja Soondaree Chowdhranee; 
Dilawar Ali Moonshee. 


Murshidabad. 

Babu Annada Pershad Roy of Cossimbazar; Roy Jogendra Narayan 
Roy of Lalgola; Moonshee Zelloo Rahaman of Talipore. 

Bankura. 

Babu Damoodur Singh, Zamindar. 

24-Parganas. 

Kumar Komul Krishna Bahadur; Kumar Narendra Krishna; 
Mr. Cowasjee Eduljee of the Port Canning Company; Babu Degumber 
Mitter; Babu Mohesh Chandra Chowdhuree. 

Nadia. 

Babu Bamandas Mookherjee of Debagram; Babu Jugal Chandra 
Mookherjee of Muragatcha; Mollah Khudadad Khan of Bamunpokree.*’ 
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Mr. Bobinson, Belief Commissioner of Dinajpore during the famine 
of 1874, wrote; — 

“It is impossible to quit tbe subject of the conduct of tbe xamindars 
without reference to the subject of Government revenue; and in a 
pecuniary point of view, I suspect strongly that the zamindars of all 
classes have probably been the heaviest sufferers by the failure of last 
year’s crops. Very many of them have of themselves suspended all 
rent collections till better times come for their raiyats; and others, who 
would have collected, have been unable to do so, partly from the sheer 
inability of the people to pay, and partly I think, from the fear of 
consequence, if complaints were heard of their pressing harshly on their 
raiyats. But be this as it may, there can be no doubt that far the 
greater part of those who have paid their Government revenue during 
the past year have had to borrow the money to do so, and this alone 
must have been no slight strain on the resources of some of them.” 

Q. 4. It is absolutely incorrect to say that the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment converted the status of “zamindars” from collectors of revenue to 
actual proprietors of the soil. They were the actual proprietors of the 
soil, long long before the advent of the British in India and the 
Permanent Settlement was made in recognition of their pre-existing 
rights. 

!rii page 370 of the Minute of Sir John Shore, dated 18th June 1789, 
regarding Permanent Settlement of lands in Bengal, Sir John Shore 
definitely gave his opinion as follows: — 

“I consider the zamindars as the proprietors of the soil, to the 
property of which they succeed by right of inheritance according to 
the law of their own religion and that the sovereign authority cannot 
justly exercise the power depriving them of succession, nor of altering 
it, when there are any legal heirs. The privilege of disposing of the 
land, by sale or mortgage, is derived from this fundamental right and 
was exercised by the zamindars before we acquired the Dewani.” 

In page 314, et seq, in Harrington’s Analysis, Vol. Ill, in the series 
of questions put by Sir John Shore to Gholam Hossain Khan, the author 
of Siyar-ool-Mutakherin, it would appear that he demolished all the 
objections that were raised against the proprietary rights of the 
zamindars. In page 317, to the question whether there were instances 
in which a zamindar succeeded by inheritance without the confirmation 
of the ruling power, Gholam Hossain Khan stated; “That this has 
always been the case with the zamindars of Bijapore, Tirhoot, Bettiah, 
Sirca Saraum, etc.” Gholam Hossain further stated that if the Emperor 
wanted lands, they had to purchase it from the zamindar and he gave 
some instances. 
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It is mentioned in the Fifth Report of the Select Committee that 
**The zamindars of Bengal were opulent and numerous in the reign of 
Akbar and existed when Jafar Fhan was appointed to the administra¬ 
tion. Under him and his successors their respective territorial jurisdic¬ 
tion appeared to have 'been greatly augmented, and when the English 
acquired the Dewani, the principal zamindars exhibited the appearance 
of opulence and dignity”. 

Mr. J. Sullivan, in his observation upon the Sirkar of Musulipatam 
printed in the year 1780, observes that “At his demise' in 1707, the 
whole country was possessed by the ancestors of the present zamindars”. 

Mirza Mohsin, an experienced Muhammadan Officer during the 
early English regime, bears his testimony to the hereditary tenure of 
zamindars. 

The zamindari office in the Moghul period was permanent and 
hereditary. Ascoli in his “Early Revenue History of Bengal” says: — 

“I have examined a sanad of the year 1728 A.D., in which the right 
of the dispossessed zamindar to receive an allowance from his estate is 
distinctly recognised.” 

The Amini Report, submitted by Messrs. D. Anderson, Charles 
Groftes and George Bogle, three British Officers of the company, to 
Warren Hastings, Governor-General at Fort William, on the febth 
March 1778, says that zamindars held lands subject to the payrngnt of 
revenue during the reign from Akbar to Jafar Ehan and gives proof 
of the existence of zamindari system during pre-British period. R. B. 
Ramsbotham, in “Studies in the Land Revenue History of Bengal” 
said: “The Amini Report was the first technical and professional 
explanation of the system embodied in collecting the land revenue of 
Bengal that was placed before the Commission.” 

Mr. Shore advocating a settlement with the zamindars said: 
“Revenue belongs to the King, soil belongs to the landlord.” 

On the 16th July 1777, General Clavering and Mr. Francis, members 
of the Board of the Governor-General, opined: “We are of opinion 
that the lands should be restored to the zamindars, whose unalienable 
property they are, upon a reasonable jama.” 

Mr. Francis asserted in 1776 that “The land is the hereditary 
property of the zamindar.” 

Mr. Shore said that “The principal zamindars received titles and' 
jagirs according to their rank; while those of an inferior degree, in 
the event, of their being obedient to the orders of Government, attentive 
to the improvement of lands and punctual in the pa 3 rment of their 
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rerenues, received nankar proportionate to their exigencies; besides 
which they had no other allowance. The nankar was reduced from the 
revenue payable to Government. Afterwards, on the decline of the 
Empire, villages were granted for nankar in lieu of money.** 

The Court of Directors for the affairs of the East India Company, in 
its despatch, dated the 21st August 1788, declared that the zamindars 
had a hereditary tenure in their possessions, that many of them could 
trace back their rights to days coeval with the conquest of Akbar and 
that the idea of this right had been repeatedly sanctioned in discussions 
in Parliament, in the decisions of Courts, and in the practice of 
Government. 

Qi 5i The annulment of the Permanent Settlement would be a 
breach of a solemn pledge given by the East India Company to the 
zamindars. 

**lt is as much a contract as the promissory note of the Secretary of 
State for India. It is also a contract for the benefit of which the 
majority of the present landholders of Bengal have admittedly paid full 
value. Nor was it originally a contract without valuable considera* 
tion.” 

Ofiginally, the revenue represented 10/llths of the rent-roll. 
Irrespective of realisation, the zamindars paid the said revenues on 
many occasions from their hoarded wealth. They spent a good deal in 
reclamation of waste land. Majority of the present landholders 
purchased zamindaris at a revenue sale and at a private sale at an 
enormous expense and spent a good deal for its administration. 

It is a solemn Boyal Warrant of an absolute sovereign confirming 
or modifying or, taking the worst view of it from the zamindar’s stand* 
point, conferring property for consideration, pecuniary, political and 
economical, and past, present and future and as such cannot be altered 
or modified without due compensation being made as when land is 
acquired for public purposes. 

The Permanent Settlement was made after the resolution of the 
House of Commons of 1784. Adhering thereto, the Court of Directors 
in their despatch, dated the 12th April 1786, to the Government of 
Bengal, stated that **we have entered into an examination of our 
extensive records on the subject of the Bevenue of Bengal from a wish 
to adopt some permanent system compatible with the nature of our 
Government, the actual situation of the Company and the case of the 
inhabitants.*’ The pledge was given by the East India Company who 
were trustees for the sovereign authority and the Parliament {vid^ 
Queen’s Proclamation, dated 1858). 

2 
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“Whereas, for diverse weighty reasons, we have resolved, 'by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords, spiritual and temporal, and 
Commons, in Parliament assembled, to take upon ourselves the Govern¬ 
ment of the territories in India heretofore administered in trust for us 
by the Honourable East India Company, “and, as such, is constitu¬ 
tionally binding upon the sovereign authority and the Parliament, and 
is irrevocable.” 

In the Great Eent case, Thakooranee Dasi vs. Bisheswar Mukherjee, 
W. R. Act X Ruling, His Lordship the Chief Justice, Sir Barnes 
Peacock, was pleased to observe at pages 117-118 “on the contrary, I 
should consider that I was holding that the Legislature, in passing Act 
of 1859, had violated the engagement which the Government made 
with the zamindars at the time of the Permanent Settlement and had 
exercised a power which Government stated no longer existed^ when in 
Regulation II of 1793, they declared in the most emphatic language 
that ‘No power would then exist in this country by which the rights 
vested in the landholders by the Regulations could be infringed or the 
value of the landed property affected. 

The learned Chief Justice Sir Richard Garth, commenting on the 
Rent Bill which subsequently became the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, 
remarked “If it is necessary as a matter of public policy to deprive the 
landlords of their rights, let us at least be honest about it and^ay so. 
But don’t let us attempt to thrust such blind pretence down the throats 
of an intelligent people.” 

The tenants were not parties to the said pledge. It was a matter 
concerning the sovereign authority and the landholders. The tenants 
had ^0 rights existent and the Permanent Settlement has not done 
away with any such rights. 

Further, the Bengal Legislative Assembly has derived its powers to 
legislate from the British Crown and the British Parliament under the 
Government of India Act, 1935, and, accordingly, the said pledge is 
constitutionally binding upon the Bengal Legislative Assembly and the 
Government of Bengal. 

Q* 6i The large increase in the area brought under cultivation since 
the Permanent Settlement is mainly due to the initiative and the 
pecuniary and other assistance of the zamindars. 

This increase of agriculture has given the tenant ease and prosperity, 
which again has prepared favourable grounds for propagation of species 
and has thrown out impetus to the tenants to cultivate more lands. 

The initiative and the pecuniary and other assistance of the 
zamindars is the cause, and the increase of culturable lands, the increase 
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in population and the enterprise of tenants are effects of one and the 
same cause, and the expectation, mentioned in question, has been thus 
amply fulfilled. 

A 

Q« 7. The increase is to be ascribed to the industry and good 
management of zamindars. According to Colebrooke, two-thirds of land 
were jungles. The landlords have reclaimed those waste lands by organ¬ 
isation of capital and labour. 

On the 20th of October, 1883, the Commissioner of the Burdwan 
division reported to the Government of Bengal as follows;—“The 
Bengal of to-day offers a startling contrast to the Bengal of 1793: the 
wealth and prosperity of the country have marvellously increased— 

increased beyond all precedent under the Permanent Settlement. 

a great portion of the increase is due to the zamindari body as a whole, 
and they have been very active and powerful factors in the development 
of this prosperity.” 

No reclamation was jx)ssible or effected simply by the efforts of 
tenants without the initiative and capital of zamindars. The Begula- 
tion of 1793 give sufficient forecast of the fact that for such reclama¬ 
tion investment of capital is a necessity. The evidence of Mr. Pattle, a 
former member of the Board of Eevenue, gives a correct picture of the 
situation then prevalent thus:—“The country brought under the 
Dec^nial Settlement was, for the most part, wholly uncultivated. 
Indeed, such was the state of the country from the prevalence of jungle 
infested by wild beasts that to go with any tolerable degree of safety 
from Calcutta to any of the adjacent districts, a traveller was obliged 
to have at each stage four drums and as many torches.” 

After the great famine of 1769-70, there was dearth of peasants. 
The zamindars required tenants on terms which were lower than custo¬ 
mary rates. During this time, a class of raiyats known as vagrant 
rais^ats grew up. They took settlement from one zamindar for one 
season at a lower rate; if the zamindar tried to enhance rent, they 
migrated to another place and settled with another zamindar at a lower 
rate than what was customary. At that time the tenants took advan¬ 
tage of the dearth of peasantry, and the zamindars, by sacrificing a good 
deal and by organisation of capital and labour, reclaimed vast tracts of 
waste lands and jungles. 

The increase is also not due to enhancement of rents. This point 
has been dealt with in answer to question 11. 

Q« Bm By the Permanent Settlement, the “zamindars were required 
and expected to conduct themselves with moderation towards their 
tenants”. This expectation has been fulfilled in actual practice. 
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The zamindars have to make punctual payment of revenue and 
cesses, kist by kist, and, in default of one kist, their estates are sold. 
But, in each estate, the tenants’ rents in almost each jama are in arreai'S 
for more than three years. After four years, if the tenants pay one 
year’s rent, they are not sued for, but even if sued for, the tenants are 
allowed almost three years’ time again to pay the decretal dues 
amicably, and after that time, the jotes are put up to sale, and if the 
tenants want to save their jotes, time is allowed even then and, in some 
cases, for their inability to pay in cash, they are allowed to give bonds 
and handnotes in lieu of the decretal dues. Even if the jotes are khas 
purchased, if the previous tenants want, the jotes are re-settled with 
them after remission of the major part of the previous dues. This is the 
general happening in all the zamindaris in Bengal. 

The tenants get pecuniary and other help from the zamindars at the 
time of calamities. The zamindars grant annuities to helpless tenants, 
and his kar lands to tenants for religious purposes. The zamindars 
assist the tenants in cultivation by supply of liquid money, etc. 

The above is partially borne out by the official reports mentioned in 
answer to question 3. 

The expression secure to them the same equity* and generous 
treatment as they were supposed to have received from Government” 
is an ingenious one, and can nowhere be found in the Begulation itself 
or the Minutes of Lord Cornwallis. It can never be the object o^the 
Permanent Settlement. ' 

Q. 9. The zamindars have improved their estates by reclamation of 
two-thirds of waste lands and jungles, and by extension of cultivation 
in various ways as stated in answer to question 3. 

The zamindars have excavated big tanks and sunk tube wells in the 
mahals. They have constructed roads and village paths. In order 
that the agricultural produce of the mahals may 'be sold at fair market 
prices, they have set up hats, golas, ganzes in different places and have 
erected permanent buildings and structures there. The zamindars have 
constructed pucca buildings in each tahsil circle and have thereby 
enhanced the market value of the lands. 

The zamindars have established schools, colleges, and dispensaries, 
and constructed big buildings and structures for the purposes. The 
zamindars have in many places set up masjids and temples. They have 
aided the agriculturists in the cultivation of lands, helped them with 
money and food grains at the time of scarcity and facilitated the public 
works by grant of lands to district and local boards free of compensa¬ 
tion and rent free. 

The above is borne out by the official reports mentioned in answer 
to question 3. 
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There is no specific provision in the Permanent Settlement Begula* 
tion calling upon the eamindars to extend cultivation. The Begula» 
tion merely contains an appeal to their good sense in that direction, 
with a solemn pledge of allowing unhampered absolute enjoyment 
of the fruits of their own good management and industry. 

The zamindars have not failed in their duties. 

Q. 10. The Permanent Settlement was in the interest of the country 
economically and for the greatest good of the largest number. It has 
led to a revenue system which is to the benefit of the province. 

The tenants are benefited in varioiis ways by the Permanent Settle* 
ment. If the administration of the province be dependent on the imme¬ 
diate realisation of rents from tenants, nothing short of a procedure 
applicable to a revenue sale will be necessary for the State to collect 
rent necessary to discharge the administrative costs of the province. 
Many tenants may be incapable to pay their dues punctually and the 
same will have a disintegrating effect on the agricultural and economic 
structure of the province. 

The Permanent Settlement has brought about the ease and prosperity 
of the province. The population has largely increased. This has 
increased the agricultural resources of the country by reclamation of 
vast tracts of jungles and waste lands—^has improved the exports from 
nothing to the vast sum of £30,000,000 sterling a year, and the gross 
valuV of the harvests from £32,000,000, to not less than eight times that 
amount, viz,, £250,000,000. 

Beferring to the Permanent Settlement, the famous Fifth Report 
of the Select Committee of the House of Commons presented in 1812 
states—“The country exhibited in every part of it improvemejjt on a 
general view, advancing with accelerated progress in later times. 

The Simon Commission in 1029 observed—“Whatever may be said 
for the wisdom of the policy carried out by Lord Cornwallis, and how¬ 
ever absolutely the guarantee then given to the zamindars and their 
heirs must be fulfilled, the consequences at this time of the day are 
remarkable.** 

On the 20th October 1883, onlv two years before the passing of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885, the Commissioner of the Burdwan Division 
reported to the Government of Bengal as follows:— 

“The Bengal of to-day offers a startling contrast to the Bengal of 
1793: the wealth and prosperity of the country have marvellously 
increased—increased beyOnd all precedent under the Permanent Settle- 

“i^nt.a greater portion of this increase is due to the zamindari 

body as a whole and they have been very active and powerful factors in 
the development of this prosperity.** 
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That the efPect of the Permanent Settlement is remarkable and ezten* 
sive can be gathered from the following fact;— 

From the provincial Banking Enquiry Committee Report (1930), 
the average income of an agricultural family may be calculated to be 
Rs. 460 as against his expenditure of Rs. 420, leaving a surplus income 
of Rs. 30 a year and the average value of an acre of agricultural land 
in the province to be Rs. 300. The unearned increment from land, 
viz., on account of rise in the prices of staple food crops entirely goes to 
the raiyats. The purchasing power of the Bengal middle classes and 
agriculturists is higher. In Bengal, there are six millions of culti¬ 
vating families and fifty-seven millions of landholders and forty-six 
thousand people in the services of zamindari estates, and they all derive 
substantial benefits from the land system on the basis of the Permanent 
Settlement. 

Sir Peter Grant, the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in his 
memorandum, dated the 10th August 1861, sent to the Government of 
India, referring to the augmentation of public revenues of Bengal in 
consequence of the Permanent Settlement as compared with those of 
other provinces, said—“The Settlement as a whole was a heavy assess¬ 
ment at the time and its wonderful financial success is beyond all 
question.” 

Mr. Marshman, the famous historian, in page 35 of his His^ry, 
dated 1871, Yol. 11, wrote thus;— 

“The Permanent Settlement of Bengal was a bold, brave and/wise 
measure. Under the genial influence of this territorial charter which, 
for the first time stabilised indefeasible rights and interests in the soil, 
population has incredsed, cultivation has been extended, and the gradual 
improvement has become visible in the habits and comforts of the 
people,” 

The late historian R. C. Dutt, i.c.s., the then member of Board of 
Revenue, wrote:— 

“The settlement is an unqualified boon to the country. Cultivation 
has largely extended within the last hundred years, the income from 
lands has largely increased, and the increase has remained with the 
people, and for the good of the people.” 

Mr. P. N. Roberts, in his History of British India, wrote;— 

“The Permanent Settlement gave popularity and stability to the 
British Government and has helped to make the province the wealthiest 
and most flourishing in India.” 

His Excellency Sir John Anderson, at St. Andrew’s Hay Hinner 
on November 30, 1932, gave out his considered opinion on the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement thus:— 

“It is, I believe, often said that Bengal would be alright, if it were 
not for the Permanent Settlment. Such a comment does not seem to 
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me to paiticulftriy relevant but let ua examine the point. The 
Settlement (of 1793) was not the outcome of the grasping and shott* 
sighted policy of a parochially minded provincial Government but was 
deliberately imposed by the highest authority in India. Incidentallyi 
it was the same authority who announced that it was fixed forever. 
Wo doubt the provincial Government would have been able, had there 
been no Permanent Settlement, to derive a larger revenue from the 
land; but in that case it would have been imix>ssible under conditions 
prevailing to-day to collect the full amount of the tax on jute.’* 

Mr. Pattle, a former member of the Board of Revenue, says:— 

“Lord Cornwallis’s great and comprehensive mind saw that the only 
resource within his reach in this critical emergency was to establish 

public credit and redeem the extensive jungles of the country. 

For my part, I am convinced that our continuance in the country 
depends on the adoption of that measure, and that our stability could 
not otherwise have been maintained unaltered.” 

Mr. R. C. Dutt, the former member of the Board of Revenue, 
writes:— 

“All through the fifteen years, from 1795 to 1810, Bengal had 
showed a surplus (because of the certainty of land revenue) while 
Madras and Bombay had showed deficits. It is not an exaggeration to 
state that Bengal, with its Permanent Settlement, yielding a steady and 
unvarying income from the soil, enabled the British nation to build up 
their Indian empire. Bengal paid the expenses of ambitious war and 
annexations in northern and southern India. Madras and Bombay never 
paid the total cost of their own administration during these years; 
Great Britain never contributed anything towards the acquisition of 
India.” 

Colebrooko declared in 1808 thai “The reviving prosperity of the 
country (Bengal), its increased wealth and rapid improvements, are 
unquestionably due to the Permanent Settlement.” 

In 1826, Bishop Heber, wrote that “In Bengal where independent of 
its exuberant fertility there is a Permanent Settlement, famine is 
unknown.” 

In 1837 and 1860, the people of northern India were visited by two 
great famines. Colonel Baird Smith who was appointed to enquire into 
the causes of famines in 1860 recommended a Permanent Settlement of 
land revenue as a protective measure against the evil effects of famine, 
and stated in bis report of 1861 thus—“No misapprehension can he 
greater than to suppose that the settlement of the public demand 
on the land is only lightly, or as some say, not at all connected with 
the occurrence of famines. It lies in reality far nearer to the root of 
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the matter because of its intimate and vital relation to the every day 
life of the people and to their growth towards prosperity or towards 
degradation than any such accessories as canal or roads or the like, 

important though these questionably are.Given the drought 

and its consequences, the capacity , of the people to resist their destruo* 
tive influence is in direct proportion, 1 would almost say geometrical 
proportions, to the perfection of the settlement system under which 
they are living and growing.” 

In 1862, Cecil Beadon, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, advocated 
Permanent Settlment for the other portions not permanently settled. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century the Marquess of 
Wellesley, Lord Minto, the Marquess of Hastings, all realised the 
beneficial effects of the Permanent Settlement. 

Samuel Lang, Finance Member to the Government of Lord Canning, 
spoke of the Permanent Settlement thus:— 

“We do not exist as a Government merely to get the largest revenue 
we can out of the country, or even to keep the mass of the people in a 
state of uniform dead level, though it should be a tolerably happy and 
contented one, as a peasant tenantry under a paternal Government. 
If we give a Permanent Settlement we lay the foundation for a state 
of society, not perhaps so easily managed, but far more varied* and 
richer in elements of civilisation and progress. We shall have grada¬ 
tions of society, from the native noblemen of large territorial posses¬ 
sions down, through the country gentlemen of landed estates to the 
independent yeoman, the small peasant proprietor, the large tenant with 
skill and capital on a long lease, the small tenant on a lease, the tenant- 
at-will, and the day-labourer.” 

Sir Charles Wood, in his despatch dated the 9th July 1862, stated:— 

“The Permanent Settlement is a measure dictated by sound policy, 
and calculated to accelerate the development of the resources of India, 
and to ensure, in the highest degree the welfare and contentment of all 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in that country.” 

Sir Charles Wood described Permanent Settlement as cause of the 
general progress of the country in wealth and prosperity. 

The Permanent Settlement has not led to a system which has result¬ 
ed in the advantage of the landlords at the expense of the tenants. 

(1) Because of the Permanent Settlement, the tenants enjoy lands 
at a rate lesser than that prevalent in other provinces or countries where 
there is no Permanent Settlement. Further, before the Permanent 
Settlement, the rates of rent prevalent in the province were much 
higher. 
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(2) According to the Hindu system, the Sing's share, as mentioned 
by Manu, is to he one-eighth or one-twelfth. Sir George Campbell 
asserted that the King took from one-tenth to one-eighth of the gross- 
produce. Mr. Shore said one-sixth, and others said something less than 
one-fourth of gross-produce. Sir Thomas Munro puts it as two-fifths. 

In Emperor Akbar’s time, Government were entitled to one-fifth 
of the value of produce. Before British rule. Sir George Campbell 
says, the State took from one-fourth to half the gross-produce, one- 
third and two-fifths being the most common proportions. The Fifth 
Eeport puts the State proportion at three-fifths. Mr. Shore gives two 
different opinions, his earlier opinion is that Government took one-third, 
but his subsequent opinion puts Government share at from one-half to 
three-fifths. Mr. Elphinstone says that one-third is a moderate assess¬ 
ment and the full share is one-half. Mr. Grant reports that the pro¬ 
portion taken was one-fourth, and this he considered reasonable and 
moderate. 

From the following tables, referred to by the Hon'ble Bevenue 
Member, in his speech in the February Session, 1933, of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, viz.:— 


Average Average rate of Approxi- 


District. 

gross 
produce 
per acre. 

rent of occu¬ 
pancy raiyat 
per acre. 

mate per¬ 
centage 
of rent on 
value of 
produce. 


Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Per cent. 

Bankura 

47 

1 

12 

0 

4 

Midnapore 

48 

3 

2 

0 

6 

Jessoro 

67 

2 

7 

0 aboirt 

5 

Khulna 

60 

3 

6 

0 

5 

Faridpur 

60 

2 

9 

0 

6 

Bakarganj 

70 

i 

4 

9 

0 

6 

Dacca 

60 

2 

13 

0 about 

6 

Mymonsmgh 

60 

2 

12 

0 

5 

Bajshahi 

65 

3 

6 

0 

6 

Tippera 

60 

3 

2 

0 

6 

Noakhali 

76 

4 

4 

0 

A 


we get the average rate of rent of occupancy raiyats throughout the 
province at Bs. 3-2-4 and the average value of produce at little over 
Bs. 60 per acre. 
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From the United Provinces Bankinff Enquiry Committee's Heport 
(1929-30), we get the following information:— 


Dix'ision. 


Bent 
per acre. 

Value of 
outturn 
pep acre. 



Bs. 

Rs. 

Meerut 

. . Statutory 

13i 

76 


Occupancy 

6 

• 

Jhansi 

,. Statutory 

5 

27 


Occupancy 

2* 

• • 

Gorakhpur 

.. Statutory 

6 

78 


Occupancy 

H 


Lucknow 

• . Statutory 

7 

6:5 


Occupancy 

. . 



We find therefore that rent in the United Provinces is higher than 
that in Bengal. 

In Bihar, the average rent per acre is Rs. 4. 

From Dr. Venn’s “The Foundations of Agricultural Economics”, 
page 75, we get the capital value per acre at £31 and rent per acPB at 
31«. in England. 

Further, from Survey and Settlement Reports, we get the following 
table which will show that the majority of the raiyats in Bengal are 
occupancy raiyats. 


^District. 

All raiyats 
(thoiisand 
acres). 

Occupancy 

raiyats 

(thotjsand 

acres). 

Non¬ 

occupancy 

raiyats 

(thousand 

acres). 

Under- 

raiyats 

(thou-sand 

acres). 

Bakerganj 

1,389 

1,346 

42 

81 

Faridpur 

1,297 

921 

66 

133 

Dacca 

1,441 

1,349 

37 

19 

Tippera 

1,178 

1,103 

36 

68 

Mymensingh 

3,016 

2,864 

116 

124 

Jessore 

1,677 

1,370 

6 

493 


Thus, on the basis of the Hindu system 16 *25 per cent, should be the 
rental, and on the basis adopted in Emperor Akbar’s time 20 per cent, 
should be the rental. The existing rent which is only 6 or 6 per cent, 
is an extremely moderate rate of rent, as compared with that in other 
provinces or countries or in Bengal before Permanent Settlement. 
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Further, from the Eevenoe Department, we get the foUuwing 
statistics as referred to in the aforesaid speech:— 

Statement of rental and produce. 


Rupees in 
crores 
approx i*- 
matcly. 


Total rental of occupancy raiyats .. 8 

(1) Total value of rice in normal time 

(Rs 1,81,89,27,805 in 1928-29) .. .. 182 

(2) Total value of jute in normal time 

(1928) .. .. .. 40 

(3) Total value of other crops will be considerably 

above 20 croroB, but for present purposes it 
may be taken to be as low as 20 crores ,. 20 

Total .. 250 


(1) The total value of agricultural produce in normal times is thus 
taken to be at least 250 crores. 

The total rental of occupancy raiyats being about 8 crores the per¬ 
centage of rent to the total value of agricultural produce is about 3*2, 
taking the province as a whole. 

Thus, by the Permanent Settlement, the tenants are not put in a 
disadvantageous position than before. 

(2) The landlords shall have to pay revenue to Government kist by 
kist (every three months), and in default of one kist, their properties 
are sold, and the rigid frame of sunset law operates harshly 'bn the 
zamindars, and has been the cause of ruin of many ancient zamindaris 
of Bengal. The famous Fifth Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons presented in 1812 acknowledged that the great 
transfer of landed property by public sale and dispossession of the 
zamindars was due “To the unavoidable consequences of defects in the 
public Regulations combined with inequalities in the assessment, and 
with difficulties, obstructions and delays with which many nice dis¬ 
tinctions and complex provisions of the new code of regulation, were 
brought into existence. 

On the contrary, the tenants get undue advantages in this direc¬ 
tion because of the complex and dilatory provisions of civil laws 
through which the landlords shall have to pass in the realisation of 
rents from them. Generally, the landlords do not institute rent suits 
except as a last resort to save limitation so if the tenants pay one year's 
rent out of four years’ arrears outstanding, their properties are saved. 
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(3) In Muhammadan times, the zamindar’s settlement with the 
raiyats was annual and the zamindar used to add the subsequent 
abwabs to the assul or original and distribute the enhanced rate 
‘‘according to the quantity of land held by the raiyats, or the estimated 
or actual crop,’^ and enhancement could be pushed on more smoothly. 
After the Permanent Settlement, the exaction of abwabs in excess of 
rent was put an end to, and enhancement of rents, because of the 
costly and cumbrous buttresses of civil laws, turned out more academic 
than practical, and was not practically availed of by the zamindars and 
the unearned increment from land goes entirely to the raiyats. 

(4) If the tenants are dispossessed in part by landlords, they are 
entitled to suspension of entire rent. They are not liable to ejectment. 
They now enjoy the full proprietory rights without sharing the respon¬ 
sibility for revenue with the zamindars. 

(5) It has been shown in answers to questions 11 and 13 that the 
zamindars get very little for their private appropriation, and the 
margin of profits they have, goes back to the State exchequer in the 
shape of cesses, stamp duty, income-tax, union rate, etc., and as 
compared with their profits, their responsibility is immense. It has 
also been shown there that the net income alleged to have been inter¬ 
cepted by landlords of Bengal is Rs. 10,57,79,239, and the total number 
of landholding units in Bengal is 57 lakhs, and, by calculation, the 
average income of each landholding unit comes therefore nearly to 
Rs. 19 a year. 

As compared therewith, the average annual income of an agricultural 
family amounts to Rs. 450 a year {vide the Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee Report, 1929-30). 

Further, the fact is that most of the landlords are heavily 
indebted. ' 

The economic insolvency of the landlords can be guaged also from 
the fact that in times of depression the number of defaults in land 
revenue increases and the sale law operates very harshly in many cases. 
According to the report on the Administration of Bengal (1930-31), 
defaults and sales numbered 16,122 and 1,422 respectively as against 
14,205 and 1,342, respectively in the year 192^r30. 

(6) At the time of scarcity, the landlords pay their revenues to 
the provincial exchequer, although they do not collect rent from 
tenants. On the contrary, the tenants get rice, grain, money and 
other reliefs from the zamindars, and in some cases' even remissions 
Cf rent. The above fact is substantiated by the official reports men¬ 
tioned in answer to question 3. 
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(7) While other provinces are affected by famine ibecanse of the 
absence of Permanent Settlement, Bengal since the Permanent Settle* 
ment is not so affected. 

Thus, the Permanent Settlement has not led to a system resulting 
in the advantage of the landlords at the expense of the tenants, but 
on the contrary, it has led to a revenue system which is to the benefit 
of the province. ■ 

That the tenants are prosperous and happy under the Permanent 
Settlement is borne out by the following official reports. 

“There is”, remarks the Commissioner of the Presidency division, 
‘*a general consensus of opinion that the condition of the agricultural 
classes who form the majority of the population has so much improved 
within the present generation that the trading classes have shared in 
the progress and the labouring classes are also better off than their 
ancestors.” {Calcutta Gazette, August 13, 1879.) 

“The Magistrates of 24-Pargana8, Nuddea and Jessore concur in 
testifying to a general improvement in the material conditions of the 
lower classes.” {Calcutta Gazette, September 19, 1877.) 

“The agricultural classes of this division (viz., Bajshahi division) 
are now extremely prosperous.” {Calcutta Gazette, September 26, 
1878.*) 

“There is unanimous testimony to the prosperity of the people (of 
Burdwan division), as a result of good harvests, high prices, and a 
liberal demand for labour.” {Calcutta Gazette, September 24, 1879.) 

“The material condition of the people (of Chittagong division) is 
reported to be generally prosperous” {Calcutta Gazette). 

“There can be no doubt that the material condition , of the agricul¬ 
tural portion of the population (of Dacca division) is one of great and 
increasing prosperity as a consequence of rapidly advancing independ¬ 
ence {Calcutta Gazette, September 26, 1877.) 

Sir Ashley Eden’s speech at Dacca, 1877, quoted elsewhere, also 
testifies to the general prosperity of the tenants under the Permanent 
Settlement. 

Qi 111 There is absolutely no justification for such criticisms and 
such prejudices thrive best on ignorance. 

(1) As regards the criticism on ground 1. 

This has been dealt with in detail in answer to question 13. It 
has been shown there that the word “Appropriation” is a misnomer. 
The margin goes back to the central and provincial exchequer in some 
shape or other, and the nett income per head, is very insignificant. 

(2) As regards the criticism on ground 2. 
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The Permanent Settlement had not led to subinfeudation of tenancy. 
Tenure system was in vogue on small scale long long before the Perma> 
nent Settlement and several Regulations of 1793, quinquennial papers, 
taidad registers kept in the collectorate give evidence in support of 
the same. 

But the Bengal Tenancy Act has led to subinfeudation of tenancy 
on an extensive scale. At the time of Permanent Settlement there 
were two kinds of raiyats, viz.: — 

(i) Khudkasht (resident hereditary cultivators) that is those who 
actually cultivated the soil by sweat of their brow and live in the 
village. 

(ii) Paikasht (non-resident cultivators) that is those who did not 
live in the village and cultivated by means of labour. 

With a view to encouragement and extension of cultivation the 
zamindars used to give greater rights and privileges to khudkasht 
raiyats over paikasht. But the Tenancy Act has given right of 
occupancy to all raiyats irrespective of the fact whether they cultivate 
or not, and has created large sections of occupancy raiyats who are 
really rent-receivers and enjoy similar rights and privileges as the 
zamindars but do not share the responsibility. They are termed 
tenureholders if they hold 100 bighas or more lands. The transfer¬ 
ability of occupancy rights is giving further facilities for such 
subinfeudation. The tenancy legislations do not aim at the extension 
and improvement* of agriculture, but at the creation of new rights 
of tenants and extinction of existing rights of zamindars. Thus the 
tenancy legislations and not the Permanent Settlement are responsible 
for subinfeudation of tenancy. 

(3), Criticism on ground 3. 

This is equally untenable. Prom page 27 of the Bengal Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committee report, we find the following statistics 
showing the average profits of cultivation. 

Average Nonoal Harvest price Value of 
cost of yield per per md. in produce Profits. 

Name of crop. crop pro- acre. 1928-29. per acre. 

duotion. 



Rs. 

lbs. 

Mds. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. 

Rice (cleaned) 

47 

1,022 

12*4 

6 10 

82 2 

37 

Other food crops 

33 

721 

9 

6 0 

54 0 

21 

(wheat). 

Jute 

92 

1,331 

16 ;2 

9 0 

146 12 

64 

Oil seeds (cape and 

33 

483 

6*8 

S 12 

60 12 

18 

mustard). 

Oafte and sugar (gur) 

276 

3,064 

37*2 

8 9 

318 8 

42 

Tobacco 

168 

1,007 

12 -2 

20 0 

244 0 

76 
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From the Survey and Settlement Reports we find the following 
statistics 


District. 

Dacca 

Mjrmensingh 

Tippera 

Bakarganj 

Faridpur 

Noakhali 

Bajshahi 

Jessore 

Midnapore 

Bankura 


Bent per acre, 
Be. a, p. 

2 13 0 
2 12 0 

3 2 2 

4 8 10 

2 9 2 
4 4 6 

3 3 0 

2 7 6 

3 15 6 
1 12 7 


The average for the ten districts comes to Ra. 3-2-4. 

From the Revenue Member, we get the following statistics: 


District. 

Average 
gross 
pioduce 
per acre. 

Average rate 
of rent of occu¬ 
pancy raiyat 
per acre. 

Approxi¬ 
mate per¬ 
centage 
of rent on 
value of 
produce. 


Bs. 

Be. a. p. 

Per cent. 

Bankura 

47 

1 12 

4 

Midnapore 

48 

3 2 

6 

Jessore 

67 

2 7 about 

6 

Khulna 

60 

3 6 

5 

Faddpar 

60 

2 9 

6 

Bakarganj 

70 

4 9 

6 

Dacca 

60 

2 13 about 

6 

Sfymensingh 

60 

2 12 

6 

Bajsbahi 

66 

3 6 

6 

Tippera 

.. 60 

3 2 

6 

Noakhali 

75 

4 4 

6 


We thus get the average rent of occupancy raiyats throughout the 
province at Rs. 3-2-4 pies and the average value of produce at little 
om Rs, 60 per acre. 
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As discussed before, according to the Hindu system, Government 
was entitled to one-sixth of the value of the produce, and in 
Emperor Akbar’s time to l/5th. On the basis of the Hindu system 
16-25 per cent, should be the rental, and on the basis adopted in 
Emperor Akbar’s time, 20 per cent, should be the rental. Therefore, 
the existing rent which is only 6 or 6 per cent, is an extremely 
moderate rate of rent. 

From the Revenue Member, we also find the following statement; —** 
Statement of rental and produce. 


Total rental of occupancy raiyats 

(1) Total value of rice in normal time 

(Rs. 1,81,89,27,806 in 1928.29) .. 

(2) Total value of jute in normal time 

(1928) 

(3) Total value of other crops will be 

considerably above 20 crores but 
for present purposes it may be 
taken to be as low as 20 crores 


Rupees in 
crores 
approxi* 
matel>. 

8 


182 


40 


20 


Total .. 260 


The total value of agricultural produce in normal times is thus at 
least 250 crores and is likely to be considerably more. 

The'^total rental of occupancy raiyats being about 8 crores, the per¬ 
centage of rent to the total value of agricultural produce is about 3 *2, 
taking the province as a whole. 

Further, it has been shown in answer to question 10, that the 
majority of raiyats in Bengal are occupancy raiyats, and that the rate 
of rent prevalent in Bengal is much less than that prevalent in other 
provinces or in England and Wales. 

From the above, the inference is irresistible that the Permanent 
Settlement has not led to enhancement bf raiyati rents, but, on the 
contrary, because of the Permanent Settlement, the raiyats are enjoying 
rates much lower than those prevalent in the province during the 
Hindu and Muhammadan reign, that is, before the Permanent 
Settlement. 

During the Hindu and Muhammadan period, a definite share of 
produce was the rent. During the period of Company management. 
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competition played an important part in influencing' rent in Bengal. 
After the great famine of 1769*70, there was dearth of peasants. The 
Government compelled the zamindars to court the peasants to under¬ 
take the cultivation of waste lands. “The resident cultivators had only 
to migrate a few miles to get land at low rates of rent.” The cultiva¬ 
tors gave terms which were lower than customary rate, and the 
zamindars had to accept those terms. During this time, a class of 
raiyats known as vagrant raiyats grew up; they hold lands at lower 
rate. They took settlement from one zamindar for one season at a 
lower rate; if the zamindar tried to enhance rent, they migrated to 
another place and settled with another zamindar at a lower rate than 
what was customary. Those vagrant tenants reduced the customary 
rent and the law of supply and demand worked with vengeance on the 
zamindars, and rent instead of going up to the level of economic rent 
settled down to the customary rate. This state of things continued 
up to 1859 when the reign of law began. Bent was settled by the 
legislature on customary rate and the chances of enhancement were 
gradually reduced to nil. 

From Permanent Settlement upto 1885, the fact that rents were 
not generally enhanced can be also gathered from consideration of the 
following facts: — 

From Colebrooke’s Husbandry of Bengal, page 17, we find (1) that 
one-^ird only was under tillage at the time of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, and two-thirds were waste lands and jungles. (2) That the 
gross rental of raiyats was roughly 4 crores. (3) From the Settlement 
reports, we find that the raiyati assets are estimated at 12 crores. 
From the above, the following statistics are available I — 

1793. 1884. 

Hental:— 4 Crores. 12 Crores. 

If one-third of lands under tillage gives 4 crores reclamation of 
another two-thirds of waste lands will give another 8 crores. 

From 1885 to the District Settlement, it will be seen that rents are 
not enhanced, but have rather fallen down. 

At page 443 of Vol. II of the report of the Rent Law Commis¬ 
sion, we find Mr. J. O’Kinsaly, one of the members, writing that the 
gross rental in 1877, according to the Board of Revenue, was 
Rs. 13,03,78,945. According to settlement reports, we find the gross 
rental is only 12 crores. So, there is reduction of rents to the extent 
of more than one crore. 

After 1885, the question of enhancement of rents has become more 
or less academic. Because of the costly and cumbrous court procedure, 
such enhancements were not generally available. Sir P. C. Mitter, 
in his evidence, before the Taxation Enquiry Committee was asked:—. 
“i)o you mean to say that the landlord is prevented from making even 

3 
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the two annas in the rupee enhancement?” To that he replied as 
follows:—^“Not exactly prevented by physical force. Taking^ a hold¬ 
ing paying a rent of Bs. 20 a year. An increase of 2 annas in the 
rupee means Bs. 2-8. The capitalised value of that is about Bs. 40; 
and if the landlord wants to get that increase through the law courts, 
he will have to spend about Bs. 1,000 and the raiyat has to spend 
about Bs. 300 in defending the action and no man out of Bedlam will 
do it. If there were a simpler process, perhaps certain executive 
officers being on the spot, decided the question, if the landlord got his 
proper share in the money that he spent and the raiyat also got a 
larger share as his profits, then perhaps there would be some incentive. 
'But now if he wants to have an increase, he has to file a suit' in the 
Munsiff's court, the matter will be heard after 3 years; he will have 
to bring his witness from any distance; the matter will again perhaps 
be taken up in appeal; they generally go even to the High Court, and 
before the litigation is complete, he will have to spend a lot of money. 

(4) As regards criticism on ground 4. 

The Permanent Settlement has not created any system of overlord¬ 
ship. There is no such overlordship. If it is thought that there is 
any overlordship over the raiyats as alleged, it has been in existence 
from long before the Permanent Settlement, from time immemorial, 
without any harassment or oppression to the raiyats. • 

Qa 12a No, the abolition of the Permanent Settlement is not 
advocated. 

Qa 13a None of those methods is advocated. 

We do not agree with the view that the continuance of the 
Permanent Settlement involves a loss to the State to the extent of about 
75 peii^ cent, of the raiyati assets for the following reasons:— 

(1) From Appendix of the Land Bevenue Administration Beport 
of the year 1930-31, we find the gross rental of Bengal in road cess 
return to be Bs. 15,98,71,387 out of which collection charges may be 
modestly taken at 10 per cent. After deducting the said collection 
charges and land revenue payable to Government and the cesses, the 
figure comes to this;— 


Gross rental 

• • 

Bs. 

16,98,71,387 

Less collection charges at 10 per cent. 

• • 

1,69,87,138 

Less Land Bevenue 

• • 

14,38,84,249 

3,01.76,036 

Less Cess 

V # 

11,37,08,213 

89,28,974 



10,47,79,239 
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Thus, the nett income alleged to have been intercepted by landlords 
of Bengal is Be. 10,47,79,239. 

From the said figure, on consideration of the following circum¬ 
stances, further deductions are due; — 

(а) There is the village union rate which exceeds Bs. 42^ lakhs, 

payable by landlords in common with the others. 

(б) Losses incurred in arrears and litigation for recovery of cesses. 

(c) About 15 per cent, are not realisable in cash. They are bad 
and irrecoverable and are annual recurring losses. This 
• is evident from the Annual Administration Beports of 
Board of Bevcnue in respect of estates under the manage¬ 
ment of Court of Wards. From the said administration 
report of Board of Bevenue for the year 1932-33, it will be 
.seen that only 85-8 per cent, on the current demand has been 
realised. These losses are inevitably caused every year by 
abandonment, surrender, khas purchase in suits, diluviou, 
etc. 

Thus, about 20 per cent, of the gross rental should be deducted 
from the aforesaid figure of net income every year. The figure then 
8tan4s thus; — 

Net income .. .. .. 10,47,79,230 

Lees 20 per cent, as aforesaid 3,19,74,277 

7,23,04,962 

Major portion of the aforesaid nett income goes to the State coffers 
in one shape or another. In Bengal out of the provincial revenues of 
10 crores, land revenue and stamp duty yield more than 7 crores. 

The stamp duty, which was Bs, 355 lakhs in 1928-29 and is the 
main source of income of the Provincial Government, yields such a 
figure because of the Permanent Settlement Begulations. 

The judicial statistics, as calculated by the Hon’ble Sir P. G. Mitter, 
would show that out of the total number of civil suits, nearly 60 per 
cent, are rent suits and 90 per cent, of money suits are for “kisti bandi’^ 
of arrear rents. The whole amount of land revenue is contributed by 
landlords and the majority of receipts under stamps are also paid by 
them, and the figure under the said head at the modest calculation 
may come up to 3 crores. 

Because of the Permanent Settlement Begulations Bengal gives 
higher contributions in the shape of income-tax and customs receipts 
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towards the Government of India. The present land tenure system 
has given rise to a middle class of people in the province who are 
primarily responsible for such larger contributions to the central 
exchequer under the aforesaid two heads. The taxes on income 
collected in Bengal in 1928-29 is more than 6 crores. An analysis 
of income-tax assessments made in 1920 at the instance of the Meston 
Committee showed that over 90 per cent, of the income-tax collected 
in the provinces comes solely from Bengal, of which 9 per cent, only 
from business in several provinces with head offices in Calcutta or 
other places in Bengal. Nearly 24 crores are collected as customs 
from the ports within the territorial jurisdiction of Bengal and the 
consumption of Bengal is greater than that of other provinces. The 
above will be evident from the following statistics of the year 
1928-29:— 


Bengal .. 

Madras 

Bombay 

United Provinces .. 


Income- 


tax. 

Customs. 

Lakhs of 

Lakhs of 

rupees. 

rupees. 

615 

1,850 

131 

469 

317 

1,921 

90 



Bengal and Madras have almost similar strength in population. 
Bombay is a manufacturing province and not an agricultural one. 
In the year 1925-26, Bengal contributed more than 26 crores to the 
Central Government under various heads, such as income-tax, customs, 
salt, excise and opium, whereas Madras contributed 6 crores, and 
United Provinces a little more than 1 crore only. Any interference 
with *the present land tenure system shall revolutionise the economic 
fabric of society, shall deteriorate the purchasing capacity of middle 
class, and shall cause consequent deficits under the aforesaid two heads. 

Thus, it will be evident from the above that the fancied loss of the 
State is amply compensated by the contributions of the province under 
other heads. Abolition of the Permanent Settlement may increase 
the land revenue but would affect stamp, income-tax and customs 
receipts, etc. To quote from the speech of His Excellency Sir John 
Anderson, at St. Andrews^ Day Dinner on the-SOth November 1932— 
“No doubt the Provincial Government would have been able, had there 
been no Permanent Settlement, to derive larger revenue from the land; 
but in that case it would have been impossible under conditions 
prevailing to-day to collect the full amount of the tax on jute." 

Fursiher, land revenue has gained certainly. In times of depres¬ 
sion* when other provincial Governments have to take recourse to 



exemption and remission of rents, the Bengal Government eduld count 
on their demands under land revenue. From the Land Revenue 
Administration Report of the Presidency of Bengal for the year 
1930-31, it is seen that Government as landlords collected only 56‘10 
per cent, of the current demand in khas mahal estates, but 90 per cent, 
from the zamindars in the permanently settled estates. 

Further, Government gets land revenue free from cesses and with 
nominal collection charges because of the Permanent Settlement. In 
khas mahal estates in Bengal, and in temporarily-settled estates, the 
collection charges are inordinately high. To quote from the evidence 
of Sir P. C. Mitter before the Taxation Enquiry Committee—“We 
have 46,000 square miles of cultivated area and on this we have a land 
revenue, roughly, of 3 crores of rupees. Take for instance, Madras. 
The area there is 123,541 square miles and the land revenue is 5 crores 
and 13 lakhs. Bengal is paying 3 crores on 46,000 square miles, it is 
not under-assessed. You spend in Madras a large amount, perhaps 
a crore and a half, on collection owing to the raiyatwari system'*. 

That there is no loss to the State is also evident from the following 
fact. There are 113 estates under the management of the Court of 
Wards. From the administration report of Board of Revenue for the 
year ,1932-33, it is seen that collections were made at the rate of 86 
per cent, on the current demand, but not withstanding, the Govern¬ 
ment were able only to realise at the rate of 70*5 per cent, and 29*5 
fell in arrears and due. 

From the above, it will be seen that there is no loss to the State, 
and the State shall not gain anything from the total abolition of the 
zamindari system or from cancellation of the Permanent Settlement 
and substitution of the system of temporary settlement in its pla^e. 

Assuming that Rs. 10,57,79,239 is the net income intercepted by 
landlords of Bengal, the average income of each landholding unit in 
Bengal will be very small and insignificant. 

From the Land Revenue ^Administration Report of Bengal for the 
year 1930-31, we find the following figures: — 


Total number of revenue-paying estates 
Total number of revenue-free estates 
Total number of rent-free teniuea 
Total number of rent-paying tenures 


.. 106,208 
30,859 
33,807 
.. 5,61.3,723 
5,784,597 


Thus, the total number of landholding units in Bengal is 57 lakhs 
and odd. The average income of each handholding unit comes to 
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Us. 19 only a year. In each unit, there are larg^e number of 
co-sharers, and the income of each co-sharer will be very small and 
insignificant. 

Further, the gross rental realisable from occupancy raiyats is shown 
to be Es. 8 crores approximately by the Revenue Member, and the 
balance of raiyati assets according to settlement reports are realisable 
by raiyats from under-raiyats. Out of the said 8 crores, some portions 
are realisable by tenureholders. So, only 8 crores are realisable by 
State on the abolition of zamindaris and tenures. If from the said 
8 crores, deductions under the above heads, such as, revenue, cesses, 
union rates, stamps, etc., payable to Government are made, the 
question of loss become entirely imaginary, and unfounded. 

R. Money, Junior member of the Board of Revenue of the North- 
Western Provinces, in a Minute, dated 1861, wrote— 

“No amount of direct and indirect land revenue could bear any 
proportion to the increased sources of revenue which will directly or 
indirectly be gradually developed by the Permanent Settlement.” 

Colonel Baird Smith, referring to the fancied loss as alleged 
opined; — 

“There would be no real sacrifice but, on the contrary, a marked 
increase of the public resources from the creation of the increased 
private property to which it is conceived that a Permanent Settlement 
of the public demand must lead.” 

Mr. G. F. Fidmonstone, the Lieutenant Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces, in a Minute, dated the 27th of May 1862, recom¬ 
mended the Permanent Settlement thus:— 

“Judging by the effect of settlements for long periods it may be 
safely anticipated that the limitation of the Government demand in 
perpetuity will, in much larger degree, lead to the investment of 
capital in the land. The wealth of the agricultural classes will be 
increased. The prospective loss which the Government will incur by 
relinquishing its share of the profits, arising from extended cultivation 
and improved productiveness will be partly, if not wholly, compen¬ 
sated by the indirect returns which would be derived from the increased 
wealth and prosperity of the country at large.” 

Raja Rammohon Roy, in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
said “The amount of assessment fixed on the lands of these provinces 
(Bengal, Bihar and Orissa) at the time of the Permanent Settlement 
was as high as had ever been assessed and in many instances higher 
than had ever before been realised by the exertions of any Government, 
Muhammadans or British. Therefore the Government sacrificed 
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nothing in concluding that settlement. If it had not been formed the 
landholders would always have taken care to prevent the revenue from 
increasing by not bringing waste lands into cultivation, and by 
collusive arrangements to elude further demands, while the state of 
the cultivators would not have been at all better than it is now.** 

The temporary settlement has been made permanent after consider¬ 
able adverse experience for long long years and re-substitution of the 
system shall revolutionise the fabric of the society, deteriorate the 
purchasing power of the people and cause consequent loss of Govern¬ 
ment revenues under heads, stamp, income-tax, custom duty, cesses, 
union rates, and shall seriously tell upon the agricultural resources of 
the province. The evil effect of this arrangement can be better 
imagined from a simple reading of a passage from Begulation II of 
1793—“When the extension of cultivation was productive only of a 
heavier assessment, and even the possession of the property was 
uncertain, the hereditary landholder had little inducement to improve 
his estate and moneyed men had no encouragement to embark their 
capital in the purchase or improvement of land, whilst not only the 
profit, but the security for the capital itself, was so precarious.*’ 

The same causes, therefore, which prevented the improvement of 
land depreciated its value. 

From the above, it will further be seen that the imposition of tax 
on agricultural income will be wholly unjust and unsound. 

From the net income of Bs. 7,28,04,962 after deductions under 
various heads, the State gets about 3 crores as stamp duty. Major 
portions of expenditure in litigation are not realisable from j;enants 
because of khas purchases and at the times of depression, these losses 
cannot be recouped from re-settlements. So, entire litigation costs 
and cesses not recovered from tenants eat up considerable amounts of 
the net income. If the total number of landlords in Bengal be taken 
at 678 thousand, the average income per head becomes insignificant. 
Under the Bengal (Rural) Primary Education Act of 1930, imposition 
of education cess at the rate of five pice on each rupee of the annual 
value of land has been made and landlords have been made responsible 
to the Government for the whole amount of education cess. Already, 
without imposition of education cess and income-tax on agricultural 
income, the condition of landholders of Bengal is anything but 
satisfactory. The total debt of landlords is estimated at Rs. 40,68 
crores {v^e the July 1934) issue of Sanhhya, the Indian Journal of 
Statistics. Further the imposition of such tax shall be in definite 
violation of the solemn pledge in Regulation I of 1793, and shall be 
a confiscatory move on the part of Government. 
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Article VI of Begulation I of 1793 runs thus; — 

".No demand will ever be made upon them or their 

heirs or successors by the present or any future Government for an 
augmentation of the public assessment in consequence of the improve* 
ment of their respective estates.” 

Lord Cornwallis, on the 6th March 1793, wrote to the Court of 
Directors— 

“We think this a proper opportunity to observe, that if at any future 
period, the public exigencies should require an addition to your 
resources, you must look for this addition in the increase of the general 
wealth and commerce of the country, and not in the augmentation of 
the tax upon the land.” 

With reference to a Bill in 1854 regarding appointment and main¬ 
tenance of police-chaukidars, the Hon^ble Mr. Peacock, then Law 
Member of the Governor-GeneraPs Council, in a Minute, dated the 

6th March 1854, held that the levy of a local rate on the permanently 
settled estates would involve a breach of the Permanent Settlement and 
this view found agreement from other members of the said Council and 
from the then Governor-General, the Marquiss of Dalhousie. 

In Emperor vs. Probhat Chandar Barua (I. L. R. 51 Cal. 604), 
Justice Rankin observed— 

“.The true intendment of the Permanent Settlement is 

trenched upon by the imposition of further taxes in respect of any 
part of a settled estate upon any tenureholder, tenant or other person 
under the zamindar just as much as by taxes levied directly on the 
zamindar.” 

In Maharajdhiraj of Darbhanga vs. Commissioner of Income-tax 
(I. L. R. 3, Pat. 470), the learned Chief Justice Dawson Miller held— 

“It is argued that the efPect of the imposition of income-tax is not 
to increase the revenue or rent so payable, but it is clear, I think, that 
the imposition of such a tax is in fact to increase the revenue under an¬ 
other name. The jama permanently fixed at the date of the Settlement 
was calculated upon a percentage of the rents and profits at that time 
derived from the ownership of the land. Income-tax is based upon the 
same profits as they now exist, and it is impossible in my opinion to 
escape from the conclusion that a tax, under whatever name, upon the 
same sources of income, would increase the duty payable under the 
name of revenue and which, by the Permanent Settlement, it was 
agreed, should then be fixed for ever.” 

In Bing-Emperor vs. Probhat Chandra Barua (Full Bench Case), 
their Lordships Justices Mukherjee and Suhrawardy held— 

“Although it is clear that the right to taxation generally was not 
given up by the Permanent Settlement, it is equally clear from the 
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coir^spondence between Lord Gornwallis and the Directors of tbe East 
India Company, specially from Begulation XXYII of 1793, section 4, 
that income or profits from permanently settled estates were not among 
the items, the right to tax which was reserved. Whether a contribu¬ 
tion is levied as revenue or as income-tax, both are demands of the 
State and when in assessing the revenue, a guarantee was given of its 
fixity, and a declaration was made that the balance would never be 
touched, to impose a further tax on the income or the p^fit is to take 
away that fixity and alter what was guaranteed to be unalterable. 
The argument that only the revenue payable by the lands was fixed 
and not the entire demand of the State on all income or profits 
cannot* prevail, in as much profits from fisheries were taken into 
account. 

The object of the Permanent Settlement Regulation was to ensure 
the improvement of agriculture and thereby the wealth of the country, 
by guaranteeing to the landlord exclusive enjoyment of the profits 
after deduction of a fixed revenue, and the exemption of agricultural 
income by the Income-Tax Act is perhaps a continuation of the same 
policy.” 

Q. 14. Grounds (I) and (II) and abolition on the basis thereof are 
not advocated, but if notwithstanding, the Permanent Settlement is 
aboljshed, compensation should be paid in cash. 

The landholders of 1793 engaged to discharge regularly the revenue 
in all seasons, without reference to drought, innundatiou or other 
calamity of the season, and the revenue represented ten-elevenths of 
the rent roll originally. Thej’^ thus paid revenues for a long time at 
a loss. Further, majority of the present landlords are purchasers of 
zamindaris at a revenue or a private sale for valuable consideration. 
The Permanent Settlement is thus an agreement for valuable considera¬ 
tion. Further the zamindars have spent a good deal for the settlement 
operations and for purchase of records, D. Registers, valuation-rolls, 
sale certificate. And large amounts as arrears of rent and cesses, etc , 
at an average calculation, for about three years are due and outstanding 
and the same shall not be realisable if zamindaris are purchased by 
the State. 

Considering the above, fair, equitable and adequate compensation 
which should not in any case, be less than 30 years’ purchase over the 
gross profit—the rate which is payable to Government in rent- 
redemption cases should be allowed. In addition, 75 per cent, of the 
total arrear demands should be given for the aforesaid arrears of rent 
and cesses due by tenants. 

Q. 15. The zamindars were given solemn pledges that they would 
exclusively enjoy the fruits of their own industry and good manage¬ 
ment. If those pledges can be run rough shod, bonds which are 
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nothing but pledges can be equally done so. In the case of such com¬ 
pulsory sale such compensation should be paid in cash. 

If compensation be not paid in cash, redeemable bonds having face 
value equivalent to the amount of cash compensation bearing ^ per 
cent, per mensem interest till redemption, free from all taxes with 
quarterly payment of interest, ought to be given. 

Qi 16 . Tbe effect of State purchase of zamindaris will be the 
disruption of the social structure of Bengal. 

The direct effect will be that large sections of people of the society 
in Bengal whose occupation of life was the zamindari from long before 
the advent of British in India will be out of employment and hopeless. 
From Land Revenue Administration Report of Bengal for the year 1930- 
31, we find : — 

Total number of revenue paying estates .. .. 106,208 

Total number of revenue free estates .. 30,869 

Total .. 137,067 


On a modest calculation, we may take that every estate carries at 
least 3 co-sharers. Thus 411,201 persons with their families will be 
out of employ. 

Secondly, 46 thousands of people in Bengal who were in the services 
of the zamindars as agents, clerks and rent collectors will be out of 
employment. Already unemployment problem has been very acute in 
Bengal, and shall grow more acute and unbearable thereby. 

Tbb zamindars pay to the State large amounts on account of stamps 
and court fees, etc., every year. On the abolition of the zamindari 
system in Bengal at least three-fourths of stamp duties shall fall down. 
Large number of civil land revenue courts in Bengal shall be abolished. 
Innumerable people who are connected with civil and revenue courts, 
such as amlas, peons, pleaders and their clerks, etc., will also be out 
of employment. 

The zamindars collect two pice cess per rupee from the tenants and 
pay another two pice cess per rupee from their profits. Besides, in 
almost 50 per cent, of rent suits filed in each estate, the jotes are khas 
purchased and the entire rents and cesses for about eight years are lost 
to the zamindars of every estate, but the zamindars make up the 
deficiency out of their profits, and make punctual payment of cesses 
with revenue. By State purchase of zamindaris at least three-fourths 
of the district board income shall fall down, and public work will 
suffer in consequence. A large number of people including poorer 
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tenants who get employment in public works shall also be out of 
employment. 

In every year the State gets from the zamindars and tenants large 
amounts on account of registration fees in respect of kabuliyats and 
pattas, etc., and certified copies of old documents, etc., including 
records-of-right. The said revenue shall fall down, and large number 
of people who are connected with the said transactions shall also be out 
of employment. 

In every year. Government get large amounts on account of income- 
tax from the zamindars and income under the said heads shall also fall 
down. 

In every year. Government get large amounts from the zamindars, 
on account of fees and estates partition cost of account of khatians, 
D. Begisters, etc., and the income under the aforesaid heads shall also 
fall down. 

Cultivation and agriculture shall suffer immensely. In many places, 
the zamindars lend active help and co-operation in cultivation, such as 
by supply of seeds, implements of husbandry, liquid money for costs 
of cultivation, etc., by irrigation of agricultural fields, by erection of 
buqds preventing saline and flood waters running into culturable lands, 
by supply of waters for irrigation from khas tanks of the zamindars. 
Besides, some tracts of lands in Bengal are dense jungles and the pro¬ 
cess of reclamation at the cost of the zamindars is gradually going on. 
The chance of extension of such cultivation shall be lost for ever. 

Sanitation shall suffer immensely. In many places, the zamindars 
have set up charitable dispensaries and grant medicine free of costs to 
the tenantry. In many places, the zamindars make recurring grants 
to the dispensaries for their upkeep. In many places, the zamindars 
have excavated tanks and sunk lube wells in their khas lands for the 
supply of drinking water to the tenantry and pay for their preservation 
and upkeep. In many places during malaria and cholera seasons, the 
zamindars distribute quinines and cholera inoculations and other 
medicines free of cost to the tenantry. In many places, the zamindars 
have constructed roads, bridges, reservoirs, etc., and pay for their 
repair works. All these things shall be totally stopped. 

Education shall suffer to an irreparable extent. From Calcutta 
TJniversity down to a village pathsala, all TJniversities, colleges, and 
schools—general, medical, science, engineering, agriculture, etc.—^are 
all more or less fed by lump and recurring contributions and donations 
from the zamindars. Innumerable students of Bengal are entirely 
dependent on the zamindar’s monthly donations. All these will be 
totally stopped. 
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Trade and commerce shall suffer to a large extent. The zamindars 
are consumers of the major portion of costly articles and merchandise 
and on the extinction of rich sections of people, trade and commerce 
shall receive a serious set-back. 

From time immemorial, in all social, religious and public works of 
the province, the zamindars have taken active interest, and based on 
their donation and charities all public, social and religious institu¬ 
tions and customs have grown up. The zamindars have all along helped 
the public and the State in diverse functions. The zamindars have 
helped the State at times of necessity. Large portions of costs in 
observance of public functions at the time of Delhi Darbar, Coronation, 
Silver Jubilee, etc., have been borne by the zamindars. During 
Great War, the zamindars lent active help in State defence. The 
State purchase of the zamindaris shall deprive the province of these 
advantages forever. 

Many orphans, widows, fakirs, prophets, priests, moulvis, temples, 
masjids, etc., are fed by monthly donation from the zamindars. In 
many places the zamindars help people at the time of their daughters’ 
marriage, at the time of their relatives’ sradh or illness, etc., and their 
existence is entirely dependent on the existence of the zamindars and 
by State purchase of zamindaris, thej’ will be quite helpless. , 

The State shall sustain a substantial loss therefrom. Provincial 
Government gets 3 crores as revenue, about a crore as cesses, a large 
portion out of 42^ lakhs as union rate, and about 4 crores as stamp 
duty from the zamindars. Central Government gets about 6 crores as 
income-tax and about 26 crores as customs receipts. The present land 
tenure system has given rise to a middle class of people in Bengal who 
are primarily responsible for such larger contributions to the central 
exchequer under the aforesaid two heads—income-tax and customs 
receipts. The net income of Bs. 10,47,79,230 which is alleged to have 
been intercepted by landlords is intercepted by 57 lakhs and odd number 
of landholding units in Bengal, as per the following statistics of the 
Land Bevenue Administration Beport of Bengal for the year 1930-31. 


Total number of revenue paying estates 
Total number of revenue free estates 
ToteJ number of rent free tenures 
Total number of rent paying tenures 


.. 106,208 
.. 30,869 

33,807 
.. ^613,723 

6,784,697 


Any interference with the present land tenure system shall revolu¬ 
tionise the economic fabric of society, shall deteriorate the purchasing 
capacity of middle class, and shall cause consequent deficiency in the 
income-tax and customs receipts of central Government. 
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Further, only 8 crores, according to Bevenue Member as stated else* 
where, is the gross rental realisable by zamindars and tenureholders, 
and the balance are realisable by raiyats from under-raiyats. If 
tenures and raiyati holdings are not purchased, and the State only steps 
iuto the shoes of zamindars, the balance of profits after deduction of 
profits intercepted by tenureholders and raiyats shall be insignificant, 
and, after deduction of huge establishment costs, and the amounts of 
deficiency caused by failure of stamp, union rate, cess and other duties, 
shall fall much lower than the revenues now realisable from zamindars 
free of cesses. 

Further, a large amount of the alleged profit shall be consumed in 
arrears*. The Land Revenue Administration Report of Bengal for the 
year 1930-31, shows that Government realised 90 per cent, on the current 
demand from zamindars in the permanently settled estates, but realised 
66*10 per cent, as landlords in khas mahal estates. The provincial 
Government bereft of such sure and certain income shall be entangled 
in the administration. 

The State is more a machinery than a living organism. The zamin¬ 
dars are more a living organism than a machinery. The substitution 
of the State machinery will remove once for all the human control. A 
poor and illiterate tenant of Bengal can very well approach the zamin¬ 
dars, Rajas and Maharajas direct and can get relief at once, but he 
cannot get such relief fioiu the State all at once, because of the 
constitutional limitations on the powers and rights of the local State 
officers. During Hindu and Moslem rule, the tenants of Bengal were 
accustomed to such darbars and because of the presence of the 
zamindars, no difficulty in this direction was felt so long. By State 
purchase of zamindaris, these difficulties shall be keenly felt by the 
dumb millions of Bengal. 

The tenants do not pay rents to the zamindars regularly and punctu¬ 
ally, and keep rent in arrears for several years, and get leniency of 
treatment from the zamindars. The zamindars pay Government revenue 
and cesses, although the identical amounts are not realised from tenants. 
But when the State shall be dependent on the realisation of rents from 
tenants direct through the State machineries, such lenient treatment 
shall not be available to the tenants in general, and there shall be 
acute chance of loss of properties to many. 

Already no-rent campaigns and mass agitations are in full swing in 
Bengal and platform is resounding with slogans of communism. 
Realisation of rents are matters most unpalatable to the tenants now, 
and if the State comes in direct touch with the tenauts in general of 
Bengal for the said unfavourable work, the State will have to bear the 
brunt of popular opprobrium which now so conveniently rests upon the 
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shoulder of the zamindais and unpopularity, disaffection and discontent 
may follow leading to a general unrest. 

It is for about a century and a half that the Settlement stood. In 
the meantime zamindaris hare been divided, re-assembled, bought and 
sold in a thousand and one ways. Land values have been different at 
different periods and occasions have been many and various when zamin- 
daris have fetched high and low values in the market. In the course 
of those transactions many new zamindaris have come into the field and 
many old zamindars have purchased new zamindaris, and the process 
of amortisation has taken off all the benefits of increased land values, 
i.e., in the case of all zamindaris that have changed hands. A revision 
of the Permanent Settlement will infiict serious injustice on many, 
besides bringing unforeseen troubles and extreme disorder. 

Thus, to sum up, the financial resources of the State, will not be 
enhanced by purchase of zamindaris. There shall be huge loss of 
revenues under different heads, as stated above, and the revenues of 3 
crores which the State now gets free from cesses, shall be subjected to 
payment of cesses, and the establishment costs shall swell sixteen times 
more, and the anticipated augmentation of public revenues shall hardly 
meet the deficiency caused by loss of revenues under different heads as 
narrated above and the increase of establishment costs and shall be 
affected by constant pressure of demands for remissions and suspensfons. 
About two-fifths of the population of Bengal shall be affected by such 
a measure, and acute unemployment crisis, disruption and unrest, and 
disruption of the social and economic structure of the province shall 
follow as a consequence, and the State shall run into debts for a bad 
bargain. 

Melsrs. Orwin and Peer in “The Tenure of Agricultural Land” 
says: — 

“Let it be stated over again that no advantage on balance is claimed 
for this system of land purchase (by the State) when contrasted with the 
system of private ownership which has prevailed so long: it is only put 
forward to provide an orderly way out of the difficulties which the break¬ 
down of the old system is creating.” 

17 . If the avowed object of the Government and the legislature 
be not to bring the actual cultivators of the soil under its direct control, 
there is no sense in purchasing the zamindaris and if the zamindaris 
are to be purchased for the above object, the purchase of the tenures 
also shall be a necessary corollary of the same. 

Further, if the zamindaris are purchased and tenures are not pur¬ 
chased, there is clear risk of loss of the existing revenue of the State, 
because the outgoing proprietors might have created innumerable 
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tenures at low rents. In many circumstances it is seen that tenurea are 
being enjoyed at a lesser rate than that at which the revenue has oeen 
assessed. 


Qi 18* If the zamindaris and tenures are purchased, at least sixteen 
times the administrative costs will be enhanced, and Government 
revenue under the diflFerent heads and district board and union board 
income shall fall down and, three crores of rupees of revenue, free 
from cesses, shall be subjected to payment of cesses. 

Qi 19. We do not think that the raiyats would prefer to come under 
Governpient and pay rent to it direct. 

The khas mahal raiyats do not get any advantage over tenants under 
the proprietors of permanently settled and temporarily settled estates. 

The legislature has withdrawn certificate powers from private estates, 
but has kept intact certificate powers in khas mahal estates. The legis¬ 
lature has made the Bengal Debtors’ Act, 1936 (Act VII of 1936), 
applicable to rents of private estates, but has excluded rents of khas 
mahal estates in the denomination of public demands from the operation 
of the said Act. The khas mahal estate rents are subjected to tempo¬ 
rary revision for 16 years, and enhancement of rents in every fifteen 
years is said to be the rule. 

A tenant of a private estate may save his jote by non-payment 
for several years, but a tenant of a khas mahal estate is said to be bereft 
of such leniency. 

Qi 20i The Permanent Settlement has not encouraged subinfeuda¬ 
tion. * 

Before the Permanent Settlement, tenure system was in vogue on a 
moderate scale. The Permanent Settlement Regulation and other 
contemporaneously passed in the year 1793, and also other Regulations 
passed almost on or about the same time, give trace of the pre-existence 
of such tenures. The tenancy legislations from 1859 onwards are 
affording facilities for such subinfeudation. The Bengal Tenancy 
Act, 1885, recognise raiyats having 100 bighas or more lands as 
tenureholders. Many occupancy raiyats of Bengal enjoy lands by 
receiving rents from under-raiyats and sublet lands at exceptionally 
high rates, and thereby affect the actual tillers of the soil prejudicially. 

Neither the Permanent Settlement nor the zamindars are responsible 
for such extensive subinfeudation. The tenancy legislations, by way of 
transferring entire proprietary rights from the zamindars to the so-called 
raiyats, are responsible for this extensive subinfeudation. 
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Q« 21i At present the total number of tenures in Bengal is estimated 
at 56 lakhs {vide Report of the Land Revenue Administration, Bengal, 
1930-31). 

In the Final Report of the Survey and Settlement operation of 
Jessore, the total number of patnis, darpatnis, maurushi and other 
jotes, etc., is estimated at about 122,000. 

It is also well known that these holders of the tenures form the 
middle class population in the province. While some of them are 
entirely dependent upon the income of their respective tenure, others are 
not so dependent and follow other occupations such as trade and 
industries. • 

*If compel!suiioii adequate for securing them the same income they 
are at present getting from their tenures be given to them while the 
State purchases their tenures, the economic position of either will 
hardly be altered. On the contrary, both the classes will get some 
benefit, while their income will remain unaltered, thus latter would get 
more time and opportunity of devoting their time and resources for 
following industrial occupations. 

Q. 22* In case the State purchases zamindaris and tenures, the 
holders of homestead and khas lands within such zamindari or tenure, 
should be allowed to hold their respective homestead and khas lands 
under the Governmeiit on the same terms and conditions as to fixity of 
tenure and rents as exist to-day, unless they be permitted to hold 
them henceforth rent free forever. 

Any alteration of land tenure in respect of these lands will be highly 
injurious to owners of buildings, dwelling houses, tanks, etc., now 
standing thereon as the Government is not expected to pay the value of 
the latter while purchasing the zamindari or tenure within which they 
are situated. 

By the term khas lands of zamindars or tfinureholders we intend to 
mean only those lands which are in the actual occupation of the zamin- 
dar or tenureholder and where they might have erected their own 
dwelling houses or factories or other industrial concerns or established 
hats^ bazars^ etc., excavated tanks, etc., and are themselves actually 
carrying on such industrial concerns, etc. 


*It is anticipated that by this process, the industries in this pnmnoe will get 
a move and in that case as a consequence of State purchase of tenures in Bengal 
there will cmne about a development of industrial activities as is the case now 
in Bombay. 

Unquestionably the change will improve the econemie ptaditions of the middle 
class population in Bengal. It is very like^ that Bengal will sotm become an 
industrial omint^. So there will be a marked change in the character of the 
social structure in Be^al. At present the society w mainly dependent iipon 
agricultural income. But in the altered oiroumstnnoes, they wUl he dependant 
upon trade and industries. 
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Q. 23a Tke occupancy right of raiyats is a creation of British legis¬ 
lation, and found space for the first time in the Bent Act of 1859. 

Bight similar to such statutory right did not exist from an earlier 
period. Accordingly in 14 C. W, N. 372, it has been held that a 
right of occupancy cannot be acquired by local usage. In the year 
1859, the word “Occupancy” first appeared in the statute book. 
Earlier Begulations do not contain such word. 

According to Colebrooke, the tenant right in any form was unknown 
in the province and the utmost confusion prevailed everywhere as to the 
+erms on which the raiyat held his lands. (Pp. 39, 46, 47, Colebrooke’s 
Husbandry of Bengal.) 

Q. 24. That is not a correct view. The zamindars were and are 
the actual proprietors of the soil. 

The raiyats simply possessed the laud, not transferable or heritable, 
to quote the words of His Lordship the Chief Justice Sir Barnes 
Peacock at page 117-118 in W. B. Act X, Buling, as an agricultural 
day labourei without capital or property. 

According to Colebrooke, the tenant right in any form was unknown 
in the province and the utmost confusion prevailed everywhere as to the 
terms on which the raiyat held his lands (Pp. 39, 46, 47 of the pre¬ 
vious' reference). 

That the zamindar it was who fixed the rental, and that he did it 
annually, with due regard to seasons. (P. 44, 52.) 

Q. 25. The right of occupancy, as introduced by British legislation 
for the first time in this country, has brought about a ciisis in the agri¬ 
cultural piospect of the province. It has led to extensive commercialisa¬ 
tion of cultivating rights in lands and fragmentation of interests and 
creation of uneconomic holdings and consequent loss of real enthusiasm 
in extension of cultivation. Vast tracts of lands have passed from the 
agiiculturists, and deterioration in agriculture is in prospect. The 
actual cultivating raivats of the soil, that is, korfa tenants, may be given 
some such legal protection and not intermedia!ies. Further, such legis¬ 
lation has tampered with the legitimate rights of the zamindars under 
the Permanent Settlement. 

Q. 26. Only actual cultivating raiyats of the soil, i.e., korfa ten¬ 
ants in respect of lands under his direct tillage should be afforded some 
such legal protection. Ho such protection should be extended to 
raiyats in respect of lands not under their direct tillage and which they 
cultivate through other raiyats. 

Q. 27. No. 

4 
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Qa 28a A cultivator requires statutory protection as he is otherwise 
helpless. But a person, who is not a cultivator, is generally not in such 
a helpless condition. Moreover by altering the use of the land, he 
would be getting much larger profits than what a cultivator could have 
derived from following agricultural pursuits. It is not fair that he 
should be getting siicli income and the superior landlord none out of it. 
So it seems that when the use of the land is changed and the new-comer 
uses it for non-agricultural purpose, the statutory protection should 
not extend to him. 

As to the State laying any additional taxes, we think, that under 
the existing laws, it can get and is actually getting a share of the addi¬ 
tional income as may be derived from this altered circumstance, by 
way of income-tax in addition to chaukidari tax, union rates, etc. 

For these reasons, we do not approve of the State laying any addi¬ 
tional tax upon land merely when its use is changed from agricultural 
into non-agricultural purpose. 

Q. 29. Yes, it is slightly on the increase, and increase in popula¬ 
tion and want of culturable lands are the main cause. 

Further, the bargadars get higher amount for labour in barga culti¬ 
vation than labour in any other form. 

Want of other industries and unemployment crisis are also to some 
extent responsible for such increase. 

Qi 30i It is highly unreasonable and unwise to give the bargadars, 
who are nothing but labourers paid in kind, any statutory right. 

None of these appears to be the cause. 

Qa. 32a No. Law is not the only means for protection and good¬ 
will and co-operation of neighbours play a great part in human society, 
and they do not require any legal protection. 

Qa 33a We think it is economically sound and is most paying. 

Qa 34a If occupancy and similar statutory rights are given to barga- 
dars to-day, they will naturally sublet such rights to-morrow and this 
will encourage further subinfeudation. 

Any legislation for giving occupancy rights to bargadars will there¬ 
fore have bad effect on the society and on the bargadars themselves. 
Moreover in such contingencies the zamindars and others will try to keep 
all khas lands in their direct possession. 

Q. 35i Half the produce is a fair proportion, and no legislation 
shall be wise. 
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Qi 36. The wages of the agricultural labourers are generally three 
to four annas from morning to noon time. 

The bargadars get He. 1-4 from morning to noon instead. 

Q« 37. This Association is of opinion that there is no reason to 
apprehend that as a result of the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Acts of 
1929 or of 1938 considerable areas of raiyati lands have passed into the 
hands of non-agriculturists. 

This Association does not support the suggestion for any statutory 
restriction prohibiting sales of occupancy holdings to non-agriculturists. 
It would lower the value of the agricultural holdings and would 
diminish the credit of the occupancy raiyats which has already been 
seriously affected in various ways. Moreover such restriction is not 
practical. 

Q. 38. In our experience of the method of cultivation now adopted 
in this province, an economic holding should comprise 10 bighas, as it is 
just sufficient for a single plough with a pair of bullocks to work with. 
But this area will vary according to the nature of crop grown on this 
land. In the case of paddy this area may generally be taken at 10 
bighas, but it will not be the same in the case of other crops such as 
sugarcane, tobacco or jute. 

But if scientific cultivation, as now employed in foreign countries, is 
introduced here the minimum area of an agricultural holding ought to 
be 40 bighas although outside India this area may be different. 

Q. 39. Tes. 

Q. 40. Unless the laws of inheritance are changed it is not possible, 
and such change is not desirable or practicable in the present state of 
society. 

Formation of co-operative society for consolidation of plots of land 
and cultivation thereof through the said societies or formation of 
limited company for the said purpose will not be practicable or 
beneficial in populous areas. 

Q. 41. Special facilities by way of fair and adequate market 
value for the land should be given. 

Further, Government can dispense with the costs for stamp and 
registration fees. 

Q. 42. This Association admits that the larger the area of a 
compact agricultural holding, the more economical will the same be 
to the agriculturists and agriculture will prosper. With this end in 
view, this Association supports accumulation of agricultural lands in 
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a compact form in individual possession. Moreover, unless accumula¬ 
tion be allowed, capital would not be attracted to agriculture and its 
development will be hampered. 

In the next place, when a big capitalist becomes an agriculturist, 
he will be in a position to sustain calamities and carry on, bad years 
notwithstanding. 

For intensive cultivation it is essential that the agricultural 
holding should be as large as possible. So this Association has got 
nothing to say against accumulation of agricultural holding in the 
hand of individuals. For these reasons, the Association does not 
support the idea of putting any limit to such accumulation. ' Sugges¬ 
tion for preventing accumulation of land in one particular hand is 
therefore unnecessary. 

Q. 43. It is detrimental, but this cannot be minimis/>d without 
interfering with the laws of inheritance. 

Qa 44. To stop the evil of fragmentation of tenures and estates, 
<re would suggest that whenever several co-sharers become interested 
in a particular estate or tenure and all of them agree to be separated, 
instead of dividing the same amongst such co-sharers according to 
their shares each co-sharer should be given the right to purchase 
the interest of others by offering the full value of their shares in 
the estate or tenure. But he shall have the right only when all 
the co-sharers agree to his exercising such right. In case of com¬ 
petition for such purchase the party who would offer the highest bid 
or value should have the legal right of purchase. 

' The present law embodied in section 88 of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, .as modified up to date, should be altered to conform to the views 
we have expressed. 

< We are confident that by such change in the law much discontent 
and litigation among co-sharers will be removed and people will live 
contented and happy. The evils of domestic trouble in many 
families of Bengal may thus be removed. 

Q. 45. To remove the evils of management of estates and tenures 
owned by a large number of co-sharers who cannot work har¬ 
moniously, this Association suggests tnat in case of every dis¬ 
agreement a co-sharer should take advantage of the provisions already 
given in the Bengal Tenancy Act for the purpose. 

Q. 46 A 47. This Association asserts that the framer of the 
Permanent Settlement Regulation had never contemplated that the 
landlords would not be able to increase their profits by enhancing the 
rate of rent at which the cultivating raiyats then used to pay. 
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Q. 48i No, there is no basis for such a belief. 

Q« 49. During the last district settlement, under sections 50 and 
6 of Bengal Tenancy Act, the tenants got the opportunity of 
establishing that their tenancies existed from before the time of the 
Permanent Settlement. Law allowed them the benefit of presumption. 
If the tenants could have proved that they had paid the same rate 
of rent for 20 years, they were presumed to have held at that rate 
from the time of the Permanent Settlement, and where they suc¬ 
ceeded, their rents were recorded in the settlement records-of-rights 
as Mokarari and only in the event of their failure to do so, their 
rents were not so recorded. 

Those matters were agitated in the settlement courts and went up 
to appeals before the Calcutta High Court in many cases and are 
now re-judicated and cannot be re-agitated. 

The settlement records-of-rights are final and conclusive on the 
point unless the presumption value thereof be rebutted by produc¬ 
tion of contrary evidence. Under the above circumstances, no tenant 
can have any grievance on the point. 

Q. 50. It was never the intention and never a mistake. There 
are corresponding provisions for reductions or abatements as well. 
To quote Marquis Cornwallis, the rents of an estate can be raised by 
inducing the raiyats to cultivate the more valuable articles of pro¬ 
duce and to clear the extensive tracts of waste lands which are to be 
found in almost every zamindari in Bengal {vide the Minutes of Lord 
Cornwallis). 

Q. 51. It was never the intention, and there is nothing in any 
Begulation from which this intention can be inferred. 

Pargana rates did not in the fact exist at the time of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement. Sir John Shore observed “At present no uniformity 
whatever is observed in the demands upon the raiyats. The rates 
not only vary in different collectorships but in the parganas com¬ 
posing them, in the village and in the lands of the same village, and 
the total exacted for exceeds the rates of Todar Mai.” 

Regulation IV of 1793 gave the zamindars power to recover rents 
at the rates offered in the lease, whether the raiyat agreed or not, 
and the zamindars were thus enabled to distrain for rent at those 
rates and to put on the raiyats the onus of proving that the rates so 
claimed were not established rates. 

Qi 52. As regards item No. 1, its defect is that the rent of land 
depends not on its own fertility but on the fertility of other lands, 
and assumes a fluctuating character in as much as land which is the 
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basis of comparison may alter materially from time to time, and 
circumstances affecting the proht affect the rent. 

As regards item No. 2, large number of people having small 
parcels of land and living on subsidiary occupations shall escape 
payment of rent. This will stimulate fragmentation of interests 
and creation of uneconomic holding. 

As regards item No. 3, this was the basis during the Hindu and 
the Muhammadan period. According to the Hindu system, ‘Govern¬ 
ment was entitled to one-sixth of the value of the produce and 
in Emperor Akbar’s time to one-fifth. This should be the principle 
of determining fair and equitable rents in Bengal. 

As regards item No. 4, this has not been adopted in the province 
at any time. 

As regards item Nos. 5 and 6, these have been elaborately discussed 
in answer to question 53. 

Q( 53i The agricultural rent in Bengal is neither competitive 
nor even customary. The rate is determined by Government. 

During the Hindu and Muhammadan period, a definite share of 
the produce was the basis of calculation. During the period of 
Company management, competition played an important part in 
influencing rent in Bengal. After the great famine of 17C9-70, 
there was dearth of peasants. The Government compelled the 
*amindars to court the peasants to undertake the cultivation of 
waste lands. “The resident cultivators had only to migrate a few 
miles to get land at low rates of rent.*’ The cultivators gave terms 
which* were lower than customary rate and the zamindars had to 
accept the terms. During this time, a class of raiyats known as 
vagrant raiyats grew up. They held lands at lower rates. They took 
settlement from one zamindar for one season at a lower rate, and if the 
zomindar tried to raise rent, they migrated to another place and 
settled with another zamindar at a lower rate than what was customary. 

These vagrant tenants reduced the customary rent and the law of 
supply and demand worked with vengeance on the zamindars, and 
rent instead of going up to the level of economic rent settled down to 
the customary rate. 

Then from 1859 onward, there was the reign of law. Rent was 
settled by the legislature on customary rate and the chances of 
enhancement were gradually reduced to. nil. The principle that is 
accepted by the legislature is that rent in Bengal is customary and 
not competitive, and hence the provision of the prevailing rate is 
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made. The late Justice Dwarkanath Mitter observed that ''prevail* 
ing rate** meant the "rate paid by the majority of the raiyats in the 
neighbourhood. The duty of a judge, when dealing with a case 
based on this ground of enhancement, is not to determine the pre¬ 
vailing rate, but to find out strictly the rate which has adjusted 
itself and is actually paid as "nirik" by a very large majority of 
raiyats." 

The majority of them cannot be described as lump rents. Almost 
all rents have and are being settled according to a rate per measure¬ 
ment, and in every estate there are jamabandi papers for each 
jama. .In settlement records-of-rights the rental has been noted 
but not the rate. That they are not lump rents is also evident from 
the fact that they contain fractions in calculation, viz., annas, pies, 
or gondas, etc. Hates do not differ. Difference in rents is some¬ 
times seen under the following circumstances. Almost in all estates, 
there was no estate survey (Ekandaj IV e, for the entire mauza) 
before the district settlement. The jamabandi papers contain the 
total land, settled rate of rent, and the rent fixed after charcha jarip 
(partial survey). In tenants’ "ledgers** total lands and total rents 
were noted. So no estate had any paper to identify the lands plot 
by plot so as to connect the said lands with the jama settled. 
During the last settlement operations, in all estates, it is seen that 
in the case of tenants holding two or more jotes at two or more 
different jamas, one jama has been recorded for the entire lands of 
two or more jamas and the other jamas are omitted. In many cases, 
w'here the khas lands of the zamindars are in abundance in a mahal, 
it is seen that a jama has been recorded for tlie tenanted land plus 
considerable portion of khas lands of the zamindars adjoining the said 
tenanted land. It is also seen that some portion of lands in a jote 
has been recorded rent free in a separate khatian and the jama has 
been for the the other portion and, after a few days, the tenant has 
made estafa of the jama or got it khas purchased by the landlord. 
It is also seen that, in the case of tenants holding two or more jotes 
at two or more different jamas, one jama has been recorded for 
lands of the said jote plus some portion of lands of other jamas and 
the other jamas are shown to contain higher rates. But the zamin¬ 
dars could neither prevent nor remedy the evil because of the 
absence of pre-survey papers for identification or for want of proof 
of encroachment on the adjoining khas land. 

Q. 54. The poorer tenants have some regard for discipline and 
truth which in many cases are found wanting amongst the richer 
ones. The anomalies and irregularities as delineated in answer to 
the previous question have been in many cases possible because of 
the dishonesty of the staff, and the richer ones have been able to 
pay for the dishonesty, and so, in their c^ses, such difference is 
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usually seen but in the case of many poor tenants, their real jamas 
have been recorded. In other cases, where the mistake is bonafid^, 
such difference is seen, irrespective of richness or poverty of the 
tenantry. 

In many cases for the dishonesty of the staff of the jama and 
survey departments this has been made possible evep at the initial 
settlement. In the zamindar’s sherista, for a lesser quantity of 
lands, a jama is seen existing, but in the locality, the amin has 
given possession of bigger quantities and the settlements record has 
been made on the basis of possession. These are the main reasons 
for such difference. 

Qa 56t According to the Hindu system, as mentioned by Manu, 
the king’s share is to be one-eighth, or one-twelfth, while in time of 
emergency he may take one-fourth. With regard to the proportion 
actually taken at that time, there is considerable diversity of 
opinions. Sir George Campbell observed that the king took from 
one-tenth to one-eighth of the gross produce. Mr. Shore said one-sixth 
and others said something less than one-fourth of gross produce and 
Sir Thomas Munro said two-fifths. 

In Emperor Akbar’s time, Government were entitled to one-fifth 
of the value of produce. Before British rule. Sir George Campbell 
says, the State took from one-fourth to half of the gross produce, 
one-third and two-fifths being the most common occurrence. The 
famous Fifth Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons presented in 1812 puts the State proportion at three-fifths. 
Mr. Shore gives two different opinions—his earlier opinion is that 
Government took one-third, but his later opinion puts Government 
share at from one-half to three-fifths. Mr. Elphinstone says, one- 
third is a moderate assessment and the full share is one-half. 
Mr. Grant says one-fourth is the proportion taken by the State and 
he considers the same moderate. 

In view of the above, at least one-fifth should be the share recom¬ 
mended for universal adoption. 

Qi 57* It should be alterable according to the money value of 
the produce. 

Q. 58. There would not be any advantage in the substitution of 
an income-tax in place of rent; on the contrary, great hardship shall 
follow therefrom on the tenantry. Income-tax is generally fixed on 
speculative basis. The liability shall be fluctuating and, as such, 
agricultural debts shall gradually accumulate and there shall be no 
attraction for cultivation or improvement, and decline of the agri¬ 
cultural resources of the country shall ensue, and the situation shall 
be worse than what it was before the advent of British in India. 
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Further, a large proportion of the land in Bengal would escape 
the payment of revenue, and the said proportion shall steadily' tend 
to increase. 

Q. 59a Generally .speaking, the fixation of fair rents within the 
framework of the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Act should be upheld. 
No organisation should be set up for fixation of fair rents at 
periodic intervals. In all cavses, this should be done by Civil Courts, 
instead of by Revenue Ofiicers as at present. 

Q. 60. The landlord should get some share of the advantage 
derived from improvement arising out of fluvial action. 

The reason is that the result of such action may be favourable 
as well as unfavourable and the productivity of land may either 
increase or decrease. As in the latter case, the tenant can demand 
abatement of rent. So in the reverse case, it is only reasonable that 
the landlord should get increment. 

The fluvial action is an act of God, and the good or evil arising 
therefrom should be shared by all the partners in the business of 
agriculture. In Bengal under the Permanent Settlement, the State 
has parted with the whole bundle of rights in the soil and has 
reserved only the right to revive Crown dues in the shape of land 
revenue and as the amount of the latter is fixed under the Permanent 
Settlement the State is not entitled to claim any benefit out of the 
improvement from fluvial action. 

Q. 61. No, we do not object. 

Q. 62. Such discrimination is not feasible in practice. Further, 
such demands shall gradually tend to increase in large number and 
it shall lead to corruption and litigation. 

Q. 63. No, we do not object on principle. 

No, we do not apprehend so. 

Q. 64. Such general provision of law irrespective of any consi¬ 
deration as to the classes of lands, their productive powers, crops 
they yield and the value they fetch, and the land revenue paid for 
the estate, shall not be of any practical importance to the country. 
One bigha of land in some locality may fetch for a particular crop 
an income of Bs. 120 per year; and on the other hand, another bigha 
of land in the same locality for another crop may not fetch an 
income of Bs. 5 per year. Such a general provision shall cause 
undue advantage to some and undue hardship to others. The exist¬ 
ing provisions of law for reduction of rents are quite sufilcient to give 
the tenantry legislative protection for reducing excessive rents. 
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There should not be any new provisions of law as contemplated in 
the question. 

Q. 65. Matters concerning settlement and enhancement of rents, 
etc., should come within the original jurisdiction of Civil Courts and 
not Revenue Courts. 

At present, in Chapter X, Bengal Tenancy Act, these affairs are 
dealt with by Revenue Officers at the original instance. 

Q. 66. We do not know of any such case. 

Q. 67. The revisional Settlements in the temporarily settled 
estates are usually made with the primary object of enhancing 
revenue. 

Q. 68. In the case of permanently settled estates, there has been 
no case of unfair enhancements to our knowledge. 

Q. 69. In the case of revision of the rents, the landlord is required 
to prove, if he wants enhancement, that the prices of principal food 
crops had increased during the preceding ten years and the tenants 
have gained additional advantage out of it without having made to 
pay any increment for that reason. So it is equitable that the 
tenant should pay increment even though in the period when such 
increment is actually realised the average price of food crop was 
going down. 

At the same time, the tenant can at the close of that period, 
claim abatement of rent if he can prove that during the preceding 
ten years the average prices of staple food crops have been lower 
than those of the preceding ten years and such abatement would be 
allowed in this period even though tlie average prices of staple food 
crops were then on the increase. 

Q. 71. No such remission of revenue has ever been granted by 
Government. 

There are innumerable cases, recognised even in the official 
reports, in which the zamindars have granted remissions times 
without number, although they have suffered heavy losses. 

Q. 72. From page 27 of the Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee Report, we find the following statistics: — 


Name of crops. 

Average 
cost of 
production. 

Normal 
yield 
per acre. 

Value 

of 

produce 



lbs. Mds. 

l^s. a. 

Jute 

02 

1.331 16-2 

146 12 

Bice (cleaned) 

47 

1,022 12*4 

82 2 

Cane sugar (gur) 

276 

3,064 37 *2 

318 8 
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The ordinary peasant does not spend so much. The above cost 
is shown on the assumption that all labour, human and cattle, is 
paid for and hired. The average cost of cultivation will come down 
considerably. 

In our opinion the figure for the yield appears to be much lower 
and the figure for average cost of produce appears to be much higher. 
Statistics should be a« follows: — 


Coat of Yield per 

Name of crops. production. acre. 

Mds. 

Jute .. .. .. .. 72 24 

Rice .. .. .. .. 15 20 

Qi 73i Yes, the productivity of the soil in Bengal is on the 
decrease. 

The reasons therefore are dealt with in answer to question 77. 

The Government has not so far done anything or taken any step 
to improve such conditions. 

Q* 77* From estimates of area and yield of the principal crops 
in India in 1928-29. We find the following statistics: — 


Crops. 


Area cropped 
in acres. 

Total yield 
in maimds. 

Harvest 
price per 
maund. 

Price of 
produce. 





Rs. a. 

Rs. 

Rice 


21,403,000 

271,162,000 

6 10 

179,63,82,000 

Wheat 


12,7,000 

< 896,000 

6 0 

63,76,000 

Barley 


82,000 

728,000 

9 9 

26,93,500 

Jowar 


4,000 

28,000 

3 0 

84,000 

Bajra 


2,000 

28,000 

3 0 

84,000 

Maize 


94,000 

868,000 

3 0 

26,04,000 

Gram 


143,000 

1,176,009 

6 8 

64,68,000 

Sugarccuie 


196,000 

6,088,000 

8 9 

6,17,86,000 

Cotton 


79,000 

90,000 

o 

CO 

29,70,000 

Jute 


2,917,000 

43,300,000 

9 0 

38,98,00,000 

Linseed 


132,000 

632,000 

8 0 

42,66,000 

Rape and Mustard seeds 

700,000 

3,444,000 

8 12 

3,01,36,000 

Sesamum 

• • 

163,000 

644,000 

9 0 

67,96,000 

Tobacco 

• • 

291,000 

3,416,000 

20 0 

6,83,20,000 

Other crops 

• • 

.. 2,383,700 at say Rs. 30 

per acre 

7,16,11,000 


28,702,700 243,80,66,600 


Total 
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There are 6 millions of cultivating families, and if we divide the 
total value of crops produced, we get the average income of the agricul* 
tural family to be Rs. 406. The Provincial Banking Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee has calculated Bs. 44, as the average annual income of an 
agricultural family from subsidiary occupations such as sale of 
cocoanuts, betelnuts, and other fruits, sericulture and cultivation of 
lac in Mai da, Rajshahi, Birbhum and Murshidabad, poultry farming 
and sale of eggs by Muhammadan cultivators nearly in every district 
but principally in Noakhali and Chittagong; sale of milk and vegetables, 
rearing of goats and sheep, working as a boatman in northern and 
eastern Bengal. Thus the income amounts to Rs. 450 a year. ■ 

The said Committee also estimated the expenditure of an agricul¬ 
tural family to be Re. 420 a year thus: — 


Implements 

• 9 • • 

Ks. 

3 

a. 

10 

Cattle .. 

• « V • 

12 

0 

Seed 

• • • • 

13 

0 

Manure 

• • 

. , 


Labour 

.. 

40 

8 


Total 

69 

2 

Bent and cesses and rates— 

Kent 

. . 

25 

0 

Cesses .. 

. . 

0 

12 

Commission 


1 

9 

Kates .. .. ’ .. 


1 

1 


Total 

28 

6 

Food 


225 

0 

Clothing 


35 

0 

Lighting 


5 

12 

Tobacco and betel .. 


7 

12 

Kepair and renewal 


12 

0 

Social and religious ceremonies 


15 

0 

Miscellaneous including education, 
tainment of relations or visitors 

amusements, enter* 

22 

0 


Totid 

62 

8 


Grand Total 

420 

0 


Thus, if from the average income the average expenditure is 
deducted, a surplus of Rs. 30 is left per family. 
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According to the said Committee, the average rent of agricultural 
land is Bs. 4-13 per acre, and the average rent of a holding of 5*2 
acres is Bs. 25, the cesses at half anna per rupee will be 12 annas. 
The total amount of union rates is Bs. 42,50,273 from the Union 
Board population of 19,856,117. This works at Be. 1-1 per family. 

From the Survey and Settlement Beports, we get the average 
rent for ten districts to be Bs. 3-2-4 pies, from the following 
statistics:— 


Districts. 

Dacca 

M3rtnen8ingh 

Tippers 

Bskarganj 

Faridpur 

Noedchali 

Rajshahi 

Jessore 

Midnapore 

Bankura 


Rent per acre. 
Rs. a. p. 

2 13 0 
2 12 0 

3 2 2 

4 8 10 

2 9 2 
4 4 5 

3 3 0 

2 7 6 

3 16 5 
1 12 7 


From the Hon’ble Beyenue Member Sir P. C. Mitter, k.c.s.i., 
C.I.E., in the February session (1933) of the Bengal liegislative 
Council, we get the fololwing tables: — 


Statement of the proportion of occupancy raiyats, rent to average 

gross produce per acre. 


Average Average rate Approximate 


District. 

produce 
per acre. 

of rent of 
occupancy 
raiyat. 

percentage 
of rent on 
value of 
produce. 


Hs. 

Rs, 

a. 

P- 

Per cent. 

Bankura 

47 

1 

12 

0 

4 

Midnapore 

48 

3 

2 

0 

6 

Jessore 

57 

2 

7 

0 (about) 5 

Khulna 

60 

3 

6 

0 

5 

Faridpur 

50 

2 

9 

0 

5 

Bakaiganj 

70 

4 

9 

0 

6 

Dacca 

60 

2 

13 

0 (about) 5 

Mymensingh .. 

60 

2 

12 

0 

6 

Rajshahi .. 

55 

3 

6 

0 

6 

Tippers 

60 

3 

2 

0 


Noakhtdi 

76 

4 

4 

0 

6 
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The average rate of rent of occupancy raiyats throughout the pro¬ 
vince is Rs. 3-2-4 pies per acre, and the average value of produce 
is just over Rs. 60 per acre, and the average annual income of an 
agricultural family, according to ,the provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee is Rs. 350 as against the average annual expenditure of 
Rs. 320. The calculation of average rate of rent does not take into 
account the letting value of homesteads and the produce of home¬ 
stead lands attached thereto. 

It is also shown that, according to the Hindu system. Govern¬ 
ment was entitled to one-sixth of the value of produce and in 
Emperor Akbar’s time to one-fifth. On the basis of the Hindu 
system 16*25 per cent, should be the rental, and on the basis adopted 
in Emperor Akbar’s time, 20 per cent should be the rental. The 
existing rent which is only 5 or 6 per cent is an extremely moderate 
rate of rent. 

From the same speech, we get the following;— 

Statement of rental and 'produce. 

Crores 

approximate. 


Total rental of occupancy raiyats .. .. 8 ' 

(1) Total value of rice in normal time (Rs. 1,81,89,27,805 

in 1928-29) .. .. .. 182 

(2) Total value of jute in normal time (1928) .. 40 

(3) Total value of other crops will be considerably above 

20 crores but for the present purpose it may be 

taken to be as low as 20 crores .. .. 20 

Total .. 250 


The total value of agricultural produce in normal times is thus 
at least 250 crores and is likely to be considerably more. 

The total rental of occupancy raiyats being about 8 crores, the 
percentage of rent to the total value of agricultural produce is 
about 3'2 taking the province as a whole. 

Further, at the time of agricultural prosperity of the province, 
the raiyats get the entire unearned increment and in view of the 
costly and cumbrous provisions for enhancement in the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, the landlords practically get nothing over and above 
their rents. But in times of depression, they are virtually blamed 
for the fancied crime of the realisation of their legitimate rents. 
Thus the land system of Bengal is not at all responsible for the 
present uneconomic condition. 
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The Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees says; “If we 
assume that the whole of the cultivated land in Bengal> viz., 23 
million acres according to the return for 1928-29 valued at Rs. 300 
an acre on an average belonged to agriculturists, their property was 
worth 690 crores of rupees. Thus even if a liberal allowance is made 
for intermediaries the Bengal raiyat is far from insolvent.” 

The following are some amongst the causes responsible for the 
present uneconomic condition of the raiyats: — 

(1) Pressure of 'population .—^This is the main cause which had 
been dealt with in answer to question 81. Therein, it has been shown 
that about 37-8 is the surplus. The Census Report of 1931 shows that 
the population is 51 millions in an area of 82 thousand square miles. 

Mr. Beasmes, a Commissioner, said; — 

“The raiyat suffers from causes over which no Government can 
have control; the country is overpeopled; and the intensity of the 
struggle for existence is due principally to this cause and not to the 
incapacity or bad management of the zamindars. Everyone will 
marry and will have heaps of children, no one will emigrate, a vast 
majority will grow nothing but paddy, and the poorest will spend in 
advance the earnings of ten years on a marriage feast or a religious 
ceremony.” 

(S) Uneconomic holdi'ngs and fragmentation of interests. —From 
the Settlement Reports, we find the following statistics; — 


Size of the 
average raiyati 
holding. 

District. Acres. 


Bankura 

Midnapoie 

Jessore 

Bakarganj 

Faridpur 

Dacca 

Mymonsingh 

Rajshahi 

Noakhali 

Tippera 


1 -86 
1-26 

1- 78 

2- 61 
1 -39 
1 -62 
2-67 
2-20 
2*30 
1 -90 


The average for the 10 districts comes to 1*94 acres. 

The Census Report of Bengal for 1921 says that there are 30'5 
million cultivators. The cultivated area of raiyati holdings is 24 
million acres. So, the size of a raiyati holding is *79 per cultivator. 
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The smallness and fragmentation of holding is further facilitated 
by the growth of population and the law of inheritance, and in¬ 
volves a greater expenditure of capital and smaller return than if 
the same is in one compact block. 

(3) Defects in agricultural labour, equipment and organisation — 
The cultivators are extremely backward, lacking in originality and 
initiative, and are malaria-stricken and diseased, and have become 
lethargic. The man behind the plough is the most important 
factor in the improvement of agriculture, and this factor is hope¬ 
lessly defective. 

There is no application of manure and fertilisers for increasing 
yield and the equipments for ploughing are primitive and unscientific, 
and the cattle ])ower is exceedingly low. Thi, province is main¬ 
taining an excessive number of cattle, poor and ill-fed and inactive, 
and the cattle power is exceedingly low. The province is main- 
statistics will corroborate the above:— 


Per 100 acres of net 
sown area. 


Number of cattle. 


Bengal 


108 

Madras ^ 


66 

Bombay 


34 

United Provinces .. 


88 

Punjab 


.^>7 

Bihar and Orissa 


82 

Central Provinces and Berar .. 


47 

Assam 


97 

Burma 


37 

Holland 


38 

Egypt 


26 


(4) Absence of credit agencies 
time of cultivation which the present 
supply. 


—They require more money at the 
agencies cannot adequately 


(6) The silted rivers in Bengal bring about appalling decline in 
agriculture, sanitation, etc .—The Irrigation Department Committee, 
Bengal (1930)'” observed that the deterioration has already proceeded 
so far that it cannot now be checked and that central Bengal is doomed 
to revert gradually to swamp and jungle. 


In malaria-stricken areas, the jungle is on the increase. 
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(6) Water hyacinth pest .—In eastern Bengal, the pest is causing 
havoc on crops. 

(7) Bad roads considerably deter the economic developoment of 
the country. 

(8) Want of rain water in due time is responsible for failure of 
crops in some years. As in other provinces, the agriculturists 
should be prevailed upon to use “Bon” for irrigation on a miniature 
scale. 

(9) Irrigation of the province has been seriously handicapped by 
construction of railway lines, without providing for proper drainage 
or outlets. Agricultural Department does not practically render any 
practical assistance. 

(10) The Government policy is responsible to some extent. The 
lands are being taxed from day to day. Cess rates operate harshly on 
many agriculturists. Then, further taxation in the shape of educa¬ 
tion cess is also being imposed. Tlie union rates are also on the 
increase from day to day. The principal commodities for daily use 
are also taxed, and the trend of such taxation is on the gradual 
increase. 

The Government has made an arrangement to provide for market¬ 
ing facilities and to effect adjustment of supply and demand. 

The mighty and generous mind of Lord Cornwallis was con¬ 
centrated on the improvement and extension of agriculture. He 
appreciated that unless moneyed men had encouragement to embark 
their capital in the purchase or improvement of land, the talk of 
such improvement and extension should be more academic than 
practical. So, he directed his energies towards making the capital 
and profit of such investment secure. But, since 1859 tenancy 
legislation after legislation is coming surging on the country, not 
with any object of improvement or extension of cultivation, but with 
the object of transferring the rights from superior interest holders 
to subordinate holders, and things have come to such a pass that 
the entire rights have passed from the zamindars to the raiyat 
without the transference of any portion of responsibility. Not only 
that, the recent tenancy legislations and the Bengal Agricultural 
Debtors’ Act, and the workings of constitutional reforms, etc., have 
made the collection of rents an impossible task, but the rigid iron- 
frame of revenue laws has been left untouched and those have made 
not only the profit, but the security of the capital itself most pre¬ 
carious. The Government does not take the responsibility of im¬ 
provement on its shoulders, and has passed legislation after legisla¬ 
tion in such a way that moneyed men repent past investment and 
have no attraction for further investment. 


6 
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From the ofHcial reports mentioned in answers to questions 
3 and 7, it has been shown that the tenants were happy and prosperous, 
and the zamindars were exceptionally moderate, lenient and charitable 
towards their tenantry before 1885. 

But, since the passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act, the economic 
status of the landlords and tenants has been seriously affected, and 
far from extension and improvement in cultivaton, there is clear 
apprehension of the province gradually becoming dreary jungles. 
The zamindars are discouraged and almost handicapped in the 
matter of improvement, and moneyed men have no inducement in the 
purchase or improvement of lands, and improvement of lands on an 
extensive scale is outside the financial scope of individual tenants, 
and the Government budget falls into deficit after disbursement under 
heads—salaries in various departments. 

Since 1885, there is tooth and nail contest about div’ision and 
distribution of rights over lands but nobody thinks for the land 
itself. 

The following extracts from the Minute of the Chief Justice 
(The Hon’ble Sir Richard Garth), dated 6th September 1882, on 
the Bengal Rent Bill would show the chief wrongs inherent 
therein: — 

“I take it to be clear that any Government in case of real 
emergency has a right, so far as it is necessary, to interfere with 
vested right, to whomsoever they may belong or howsoever they may 
have been created. But then I take it to be equally clear that 
without some such actual necessity no Government is justified in 
interfering with the vested interests of any class of its subjects, 
more especially when those interests have been created and defined 
after due consideration, by the State’s own legislative enactments. 

For myself, I see no such necessity; and I am bound to say that 
amongst the many complaints on behalf of the raiyats, which have 
been published by the Government in connection with this subject, 
I have been unable to find a single statement that raiyats themselves 
desired anything of the kind. 

It was proposed for the first time by certain members of the 
Rent Commission and it is supported, as I understand, not upon 
the grounds of actual necessity, but because in the opinion of those 
gentlemen, the raiyats were or ought to have been in a better posi¬ 
tion some ninety years ago than they are now, in the interest of the 
State, to place them in that position. 

The landlords complained principally of two things: first that the 
machinery of the civil courts was not sufficiently effective to enable 
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them to realise their rents in time to pay the Government revenue; and 
secondly, that either the provisions of the Bent Law were too strict, or 
the construction which the courts have put upon them too narrow, to 
enable the landlords to enhance their rents as readily and as largely 
as the legislature had intended. 

The complaints of the raiyats were not so well defined. They appear 
to have been brought to the notice of the Government, not by the raiyats 
themselves, but for the most part by the executive officers, whose duty 
it was to quell the disturbances which arose from time to time in the 
agricultural districts, and to enquire into the cause which led to them. 
I believe, however, that I am correct in stating, that their principal 
matters of a complaint as disclosed in the published papers, were;— 

Firstly, abuse of the power of distraint; 

Secondly, illegal attempts to enhance rents, and to enforce the 
measurement of lands; 

Thirdly, the imposition of abwabs and cesses in violation of the 
law; and 

Fourthly, the refusal and the neglect of the landlords to give 
proper receipts for rent and their omission to keep regular 

. accounts, which rendered uncertain the demands made 
upon the raiyats and gave rise to constant litigation. 

But whilst I yield to no man in the earnest wish to see all necessary 
and wholesome reforms carried out, I confess I view with horror and 
dismay the revolutionary provisions of the present Bill. It appears to 
me absolutely cruel, to sacrifice want only and unnecesarily the rights 
of one section of the community for the supposed benefit of another; to 
violate laws and usage which have been sanctioned by the courts and 
the legislature for nearly century; to unrip a solemn settlement of vexed 
questions, which was made by the Bengal legislature no later than 
twenty years ago; and all this, not for the purpose of meeting any 
actual complaints, or rectifying any proved abuses, but merely to place 
the raiyats in a position which certain well-meaning but, as I think, 
mistaken, members of the Bent Commission imagine that they occupied 
in the year 1793. 

The change to which I particularly allude, and which appear to me 
especially unjustifiable are the following;— 

1st .—The unwarrantable extension of the right of occupancy as 
settled and defined by the Act of 1859; 

2nd .—^The arbitrary lines now sought to be imposed for the first 
time upon the enhancement of rents. 
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3rd .—Tlie proposed rules in Chapter V to contract the letting of 
land for building purposes; 

4th .—The transferability of raiyati tenures, with the consent of the 
landlord. 

6th .—^The exemption of occupancy tenures from being sold in 
execution for the debts of their owners; and, 

6th .—The retrospective effect which is given to some of the proposed 
enactments entirely in favour of the raiyats and against the landlords. 

What the zamindars of Bengal now ask is nothing more than to 
have their present undoubted rights duly enforced.” They want no 
new privileges, and they certainly ask for nothing which the Bent Law 
of 1859 did not intend to give. They only want due payment of their 
rents, and such an enhancement of them from time to time as the Bent 
Law intended to allow. And how does this justify the Government in 
going behind the Act of 1859, and taking away from the landlords the 
rights which that Act gave them? 

Now, if it is necessary, as a matter of public policy, to deprive the 
landlords of their rights, let us at least be honest about it, and say 
so, but don’t let us attempt to thrust such a blind pretence down the 
throats of an intelligent people. 

By the Acts of 1859 and 1869, the relations of landlord and tenants 
had been settled by the Bengal Government, and upon the faith of that 
settlement many thousands of estates had been purchased by the 
zamindars, and many lakhs of rupees expended upon those estates. 

Now my object in drawing this comparison is two-fold. I wish to 
show; 

1st .—^How entirely the landlords will be deprived by the proposed 
Bill of their former rights and positions and how little interest they will 
have for the future in the welfare and improvement of their prosperity; 
and 

2nd .—How completely the class of persons who in the future would 
hold the status of the occupancy raiyat would have the advantage, both 
as regards profits and control, over all others interested in the land. 
The profits and the power which you are taking from the landlord you 
are giving to the occupancy raiyat; and the liberty of contract which 
you think it is unsafe to entrust to the highest and best educated noble¬ 
men in the province, you are committing with the utmost confidence to 
the class who will fill the status of occupancy. 

For these reasons I venture to think that the proposal of the Govern¬ 
ment with regard to the right of occupancy will not only be cruelly 
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unjust to the landlords, but will operate most injuriously to the very 
class which it is intended especially to benefit. You may change the 
law, but you cannot change human nature, nor secure the mos 
valuable rights for the poorest class of the community. If the lot of 
the raiyat is hard nov;, you may be sure that it will be still harder if 
Mr, Reynold’s Bill should pass into law. 

The Collector of Jessore said consider the Bill to be a most 
arbitrary, partial and unjust measure. It will sever all friendly ties 
between landlords and tenants and lead to a state of things that must 
have disastrous results. There is nothing in it that will facilitate the 
collection of rents and very little that will do any real good to the raiyat. 
In fact, the Bill seems to have only one object and that is to stamp out 
landlords.” 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India in which the present 
Viceroy was the Chairman said:— 

“Where existing system of tenure or tenancy laws operate in such a 
way as to deter landlords, who are willing to do so, from investing 
capital in the improvement of their land, the subject should receive care¬ 
ful consideration with a view to the enactment of such amendments as 
may be calculated to remove the diffilculties.” 

The suggestion is that the entire tenancy legislation should be 
moulded in such a way as to encourage moneyed men to invest their 
capital in the purchase and improvement of lands and the facilities 
for speedy realisation of rents from undertenants, with less cost 
corresponding to their obligations for revenue, should be forthwith 
introduced. The present cess and union rates should be at once 
reduced and further imposition of education cess or other taxes 
should be stopped. Marketing facilities on co-operative basis should 
be provided for, and adjustment of supply and demand should be 
effected. 

Sincere attempts for removal for water-hyacinth pest should be made, 
and the agriculturists should be imparted some training to irrigate their 
fields on a miniature scale by means of don. 

Q. 78. This point has been dealt with in answer to question 77. 

Q. 79. This Association does not consider it feasible to follow the 
system followed in the United Provinces for recording a statement as 
to the crop raised in eveiy plot of land as the costs will be ruinously 
heavy. Nor this is at all necessary in permanently settled areas of 
Bengal. 

Q. 80. This point has been dealt with in answer to question 77; 

Q. 81. Yes. 
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The Census report shows that population is gradually on the 
increase— 


'^ear of census. 



Population. 

IMjllions. 

Increase. 

Percentage 

1872 .. 

• • 


34-6 

• • 

1881 

• 


37 0 

6-7 

1891 



39-8 

7 -5 

1901 



42-8 

7-7 

1911 



46 -3 

8 0 

1921 

• • 


47 O 

2-8 

1931 



51 
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A comparative statistics showing the density of population per sq. 
mile is given below:— 





Por square 
mile. 

Bengal 



.579 

Madras 



297 

Bombay 



143 

Groat Britain 



485 

Frant^o 



184 

Netl^erlan'^s 



644 

Denmark 



194 

United Provinces 



414 

Bihar and Orissa 



340 

Punjab 



184 

Germany 



.•i?2 

Italy 



313 

Belgium 



654 

United States of America 
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37*8, at a moderate calculation, appears to be surplus. 

Q. 82. The pressure on the soil can be relieved by extending and 
intensifying cultivation, by emigrating the surplus portion and also by 
the diversion of population from agriculture to industries by starting 
Government-aided factories. 

Q. 83. The mahajans of Bengal have so long helped the agricul¬ 
turists to a considerable extent. Even though their rate of interest in 
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some cases was rather high, they served well in financing the agricul¬ 
turists at the time of need, specially in the cultivating season. 

The introduction of Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act has reduced 
the activities of the village mahajans to the great disadvantage of (he 
agriculturists and to the prejudice of the agricultural interest of the 
province. 

It is suggested that Government should at once repeal the said Act, 
and improve agricultural credit. 

There is no efficient Government organisation, and the want was 
being amply supplemented by the mahajans up to this time. 

Q. 85. The total agricultural debt for Bengal has been estimated 
at Rs. 100 crores. 

The loans supplied by the co-operative societies amount to Rs. 4 
crores only. 

On the 30th June 1929, there were 16,889 agricultural credit societies 
with a membership of 407,552 and a working capifal of Rs. 4,21,19,119. 
It touches only a small proportion of rural Bengal. It is found that the 
societies are established in only one out of 5 villages in the province, and 
the proportion of agricultural families benefited is only about one in 
fifteen. 

Q. 86. The introduction of Debt Settlement Boards—an institution 
of compulsion without compensation—has intensified and aggravated 
the credit problem of the agriculturists and has threatened a sharp decline 
and disintegration to the agricultural resources and the economic 
structure of the province. 

The agriculturists themselves re.sent this introduction and, having 
no adequate institutions in rural Bengal to finance moneys for cultiva¬ 
tion and other purposes, have become absolutely helpless. As a result, 
many tracts in each district are left uncultivated and further continuance 
may he followed by dire consequences. 

The Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act has supplied additional impetus 
and strength to the agrarian agitation and no-rent campaign, and has 
caused an all-round suspension of rent. It has a sinister disintegrating 
effect on the economic structure of Bengal. It has engineered a class- 
war and an all-round communist spirit—“Rent is payable when able; 
lands belong to those who plough, etc.” 

This Act has made possible for the debtors to evade the just obliga¬ 
tions to the creditors. 

Mr. H. P. V. Townend, c.i.E., Commissioner of Burdwan Division, 
at an annual Darhar recently held at Chinsura, has given expression to 
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his reading of the situation that has arisen in 'Bengal by the recent 
debt legislation in the following terms—“There are tendencies 
developing which threaten to lose more ground than work for village 
uplift can possibly gain. These tendencies are two in number and they 
are symptoms of one disease, which at bottom is nothing more or less 
than dishonesty—a tendency to defraud landlords by withholding rents 
and a tendency to defraud creditors by withholding payment of debts. 
Referring to the widespread nature of the tendency to withhold pay¬ 
ment of rent he said, “It is interesting to speculate why this tendency 
to refuse rents has grown up. Undoubtedly it has its origin in the 
irresponsible electioneering speeches made by candidates of all parties 
who sought election to the legislature early last year. To get the 
cultivators’ vot(‘8 they spoke as if the interests of cultivators alone would 
be considered in future. There was talk of the abolilion of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement, which was understood to mean the abolition of all 
tenures, and everything possible was done to arouse discontent and to 
inflate expectations.” 

His Lordship Mr. Costello, Justice of the Hon’ble Calcutta High 
Court, in his judgment has described the Act in almost identical 
terms. The rigid iron frame of revenue sale law has been kept in tact. 
But the legislature has put a serious hindrance to the landlords in 
realisation of rent by bringing rent within the scope of the said Act. 
This Act operates very harshly on the landlords. When rent has been 
included it is equitable that revenue also should have been included 
within its scope. By introduction of this Act, impressions have gained 
round in the mahals that landlords have no legal remedy at their 
disposal for realisation of rents and some portion of tenantry take 
advantage of this Act, and the rest await institution of suits as an 
opportune occasion to avail of it. 

Q. 87. The suggestion appears to be inoffensive. 

Q. 89. Yes. The machinery is costly, cumbrous, unnecessary, 
harassing and expensive. 

From institution up to satisfaction, in a rent suit, there are three 
stages:— 

(1) First stage .—^Institution of suit up to a decree. 

For institution of a rent suit, an ad valorem court fee of Rs. 11-8 
per cent, on the claims is affixed on the plaint, and a court fee on 
vakalatnama, and process fees at the rate of annas 4 generally per 
defendant in munsiff’s court, and annas 8 per defendant in the Sub- 
Judge’s court, and boat hire and conveyance chaiges at one-fourth of 
the said process fees. 



Then, if the suit be decreed ex parte, a certified copy of the decree is 
necessary for execution. Pleader’s fees at the rate of Rs. 5 per cent, in 
contested cases and Its. 2-8 in ex parte cases are charged. 

(2) Second stage .—^Execution of decree up to khas purchase and 
taking of sale certificate. 

After decree, the court becomes functus oficio and does not look to 
realisation. 

Then, petition for execution is filed with a court fee of annas 12 
and a court fee of Re. 1 on vakalatnama and with process fees at the 
rate of .annas 4 per defendant in Munsifi’s court, and annas 8 per 
defendant in the Sub-Judge’s court, and boat hire including convey¬ 
ances at one-fourth of the said process fees. 

Further process fees at the rate of Rs. 1-8 for claims upto Rs. 50 
and at the rate of Rs. 2 for claims above Rs. 50 for attachment of 
movables, and Rs. 7-8 custody fee for attachment of movables over 
Rs. 20. For sale proclamation a process fee of Re. 1 and a drum charge 
of annas 8 is needed. Further advertisement costs in the local news¬ 
papers are necessary. 

Further registered post cards per defendant at the rate of annas 5 
are npcessary. 

When the jotes are put up to sale, Rs. 2 per cent, on the amount bid 
are necessary. If the jotes are khas purchased by the landlords, a 
further petition with a court fee of annas 12 in claims over Rs. 50 and 
annas 2 in claims below Rs. 50 is necessary. 

Then a stamp at the rate of Re. 1-8 on the amount bid is necessary 
for taking sale certificate. Then the court ceases to function again. 

(3) Third stage .—Filing of petition with sale certificate up to 
delivery of possession. 

A petition with a court fee of annas 12 and a process fee of Re. 1 
and drum charge of annas 8 is necessary. Then the peon goes to the 
locality and gives symbolical possession by putting a bamboo peg 
(jhanda) on the ground. 

Here the tenants do not part with possession and continue in posses¬ 
sion. Here the court draws a fine distinction between symbolical posses¬ 
sion and actual possession, and the criminal court generally finds that 
the actual possession rests with the tenants and finds in their favour. 

Then the landlords have to file a title suit with court fees at the 
same rate on the value of the land and with identical costs and take 
possession with identical result. 
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On the 9th January 1794, the Collector of Burdwan in a letter to the 
Board, assigned reason for inability of the Burdwan Baj to discharge 
the responsibility for punctual payment of revenue, unless “He (Baja) 
be armed with powers as prompt to enforce payment from his renters, 
as Government had been pleased to authorise the use of, in regard to 
its claims, on him.” 

On the 12th of February, 1802, the Collector of Midnapur reported to 
the Government that the system of sales and attachments which has been 
substituted for it has, in the course of a very few years, reduced most of 
the great zamindars in Bengal to distress and beggary, and produced a 
greater change in the landed property of Bengal than has perhaps ever 
happened in the same space of time, in any age or country, by the mere 
fact of internal regulations. 

It was notorious that many of them (zamindars) had large arrears of 
rent due to Oiem which they were unable to recover, while Government 
were selling their lands for arrears of assessment. Farmers and inter¬ 
mediate tenants were till lately able to withhold their rents and to set 
the authority of their landlords at defiance. Landholders had no control 
over them, except through the courts of justice and the ends of substan¬ 
tial justice were defeated by delays and costs of suit. 

The famous Fifth Beport of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons acknowledges that large number of public isales was due to 
the “Unavoidable consequences of defects in the public Begulation 
combined with inequalities in the assessment, and with difiSculties 
obstructions and delays Avith which many nice distinctions and complex 
provisions of the neAV code of Begulations were brought into 
operations." 

The slow and costly progress of civil suits under cumbrous buttresses 
of civil laws cause considerable handicap and expense in the realisation 
of rents from tenants, while the Government has summary procedure 
for speedy realisation of its demands from the zamindars. This 
inequity and injustice has been the cause of ruin to many landlords and 
tenants. 

Sir George Campbell observed:— 

“To any one who should follow any land suit, taken at random from 
the files of our courts, in its inception, origin, and progress through 
many appeals to final decree and then should observe how the attempt 
to carry out the decree breeds half a dozen new suits, the wonder must 
be how any people can tolerate such a state of things.” 

Suggestions— 

A machinery similar to that applicable to patni tenures should be 
introduced. Just as in a patni sale case, the landlords should be 
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authorised to apply before the Collector on the last kartic and last 
baisack for sale of raiyati holdings and tenures with identical procedure 
for realisation of current rents. 

For realisation of arrear rents, the Court should proceed, as in 
certificate cases, in one continuous proceeding without break till 
satisfaction of the decretal dues, and the procedure available in 
certificate cases should he introduced. After decree, the Court shall 
give a date within which the decretal dues should be paid, and in 
default of payment within the said date the landlords shall have right 
to re-enter on the jote and to get automatic possession. 

The* English law practice of declaring the defaulter a trespasser as 
soon as default is made should he introduced here hy local legislation. 
This is the easiest method of speedy realisation of rents at the least cost 
and trouble to either side. 

Q. 90. It is neither harassing nor objectionable. In certificate 
cases the tenants can file identical written statements as in rent suits, 
can adduce identical evidence as in rent suits. In rent suits, there are 
three stages, and at every stage, the landlords shall have to move the 
court for further continuance:— 

(1) First stage .—Filing of petition for execution of the said decree 

up to khas purchase. 

(2) Second stage .—Filing of suits upto a decree. 

(3) Third stage .— Filing of petition for publication of sale certi¬ 

ficate upto delivery of symbolical possession. 

In a certificate case, the work of the aforesaid three stages are 
done in one continuous proceeding and more promptly. Save and 
except in respect of prompt and speedy disposal, the certificate and the 
rent suit has no difference in substance in any other direction. 

Q. 93. VaiSt tracts of lands shall pass to the non-agriculturists, and 
landlords’ fee was a check and preventive on involuntary transfer, and 
the tenants shall not be benefited in the least by such legislation, and, 
on the contrary, they shall be seriously prejudiced by rush of 
involuntary sales in consequence of removal of the check. 

The economic conditions of the landlords shall be seriously affected 
by such legislation without benefit to the actual cultivators of the soil or 
the State. 

The loss of landlords’ income under the head may be estimated at 
about 40 lakhs of rupees every year. In 1936-36 the amount realised 
as transfer fee amounted to Es. 38,64,322. 
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The trazlisfer fee is to be regarded as the symbol of the ownership of 
land being vested in the landlord. The abolition of the fee is the aboli¬ 
tion of that symbol as well. The abolition of the transfer fee amounts 
to the expropriation of the sacred right of the ownership which was 
vested in the zamindars by the Permanent Settlement Begulation of 
1798. 

The estates have been bought and sold during the last 150 years on 
the basis of the income which was derived not merely from rent, but 
also from this perquisite. The market value of the zamindaris, taluqs 
and tenures is lessened by such abolition. 
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Reply by the Khulna Landholders’ Association. 

Qa Is The terms of the Permanent Settlement are clear and simple. 
So far as we can gather, from time immemorial, Bajas and zamindars 
were the proprietors of the soil and tenants held land under them. 
There appears to be no codified law, defining the duties and liabilities 
of the parties. So far as we can gather, raiyats had hereditary but 
non-transferable interest in the land. The Bajas and zamindars were 
something like feudal chiefs. The Bajas and zamindars maintained 
internal law and order and there was very cordial relationship between 
the parties. During the Muhammadan time, as can be traced from 
history, demands were occasionally made of zamindars for additional 
revenue for their estates. After the grant of Dewani to the East India 
Company in 1765, the same state of things as to the relation between 
the landlords and tenants continued. Nothing new was done to change 
tlie old state of things nor any nece.ssity was felt for that. I/and 
revenue was fixed temporarily and on many occasions annually with 
these hereditary Bajas and zamindars; but there was no law before, that 
failure to pay Government revenue would entail the sale and loss of the 
estates. There was no regular payment of Government revenue at any 
stipulated time. This system of irregular payment and periodical 
revision of revenue proved troublesome and disadvantageous to the 
East India Company which decided upon fixing’ the revenue of estates 
for perpetuity and fixing the time of payment of revenue strictly. In 
doing .so no question arose to define Ihe rights and lialulilies of the 
tenants and landlords. It was left where it was. After the Permanent 
Settlement was concluded, the duties and liabilities of the tenants and 
landlords came up for consideration, and Act X of 1859 was passed. 
Subsequent legislation, Act VIII of 1885, considerably improved the 
status of the raiyats and clearly defined the right.s and liabilities of the 
tenants and landlords and the legislations of 1929 and 1938 have gone 
too far, rather to encroach upon the rights of landlords enjoyed from 
time immemorial. No provisions of law in human affairs can or could 
be exhaustive. It is clear from subsequent legislations, that after the 
Permanent Settlement was concluded, the duties and liabilities of the 
zamindars conferred thereby were not considered exhaustive. 

The cultivating tenants were never before proprietors of the soil 
but they had hereditary right in ordinary cases to hold the land. 

It does not transpire from any provision of the Bogulation I of 1793 
that any existing rights of the tenants were touched or taken away. 

Qi 2a It does not seem that the Permanent Settlement gave any 
new rights upon the then existing tenants. This view gets its 
corroboration from section 6 and section 160 of the Bengal Tenancy 
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Act, 1885, when for the first time the rights and liabilities of the 
tenants and zamindars were more clearly defined. But as regards waste 
and unculturable lands, which were to be newly brought under cultiva¬ 
tion, the zamindars got wide powers to choose their tenants. They were 
entitled to let out lands to whomsoever and in whatever way they liked. 
It appears from public records that they were also authorised to enforce 
tenants to produce more profitable crops than they had hitherto done. 

Qt 3. It does not appear that by the Permanent Settlement any 
function, other than payment of revenue at the stipulated period, was 
expected from the zamindars. But from the tradition of their position 
as feudal chiefs, they looked after the welfare of their estates and tenants 
admirably well. They maintained internal peace and order to a great 
extent, which can be traced from the fact that even to this day zamindars 
or their agents settle petty disputes and troubles in large numbers, 
arising amongst their tenants—thus saving them from ruinous litiga¬ 
tions. They helped their tenants by way of loan in time of distress, in 
case of failure of payments of rents by waiting till the limitation time 
of 4 years, although they were to pay their revenue kist by kist, taking 
bonds for dues which were going to be time barred without bring¬ 
ing upon them litigation costs. In very many cases no notice is taken 
of the limitation law for realisation of rents from raiyats and tenure- 
holders paying comparatively smaller rents and allowing them to be 
time barred and subsequently realising them amicably. The landlords 
have contributed much towards cultivation of waste lands by erecting 
embankments and damming khals, to improve cultivation. Before the 
establishment of district boards they were the zamindars who largely 
constructed the roads and excavated tanks within their estates. Almost 
all the private schools and colleges of Bengal, charitable dispensaries 
and buildings for humanitarian purposes, owe their origin to the liberal 
gifts of the landholding classes and they have always helped the State 
by benevolent gifts in acts of public utility. Their gifts in time of 
general distress attended with, cyclone, famine and earthquake, are 
often generous and too often acknowledged by the Government. On 
the whole it appears that although there was no legal obligation upon 
them, the zamindars very well contributed towards the economic 
development of the country. 

Q> 4i The ruling Chiefs, zamindars and Bajas from time immemo¬ 
rial in this country were the actual proprietors of the soil. Nothing can 
be traced out to assert or substantiate that the cultivators were even 
the actual proprietors of the soil. The cultivating raiyats in most 
cases had hereditary rights in land but their tenancies were non- 
transferable. It is not a fact that the Permanent Settlement converted 
the collectors of revenue into proprietors of soil. Before the Permanent 
Settlement there were ruling Chiefs, hereditary Bajas and zamindars 
who were the actual proprietors of the soil with far larger rights 
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and powers and there were also a class of landlords who were, as it 
appears from history, to some extent collectors of revenue. But the 
Permanent Settlement all of them were brought to one level and 
category. 

Qa 5a It is patent that the annulment of Permanent Settlement 
would be a breach of the solemn pledge given by the East India 
Company to the zamindars with ratification by the British Parliament. 
Before the Permanent Settlement the ruling Chiefs, Bajas and zamindars 
were the hereditary proprietors of the soil exercising far greater powers 
than those conferred by the Permaneiil Settlement or subsequent 
legislations. At a time when tihe East India Company was greatly 
economically embarrassed, it was the Company who thrust upon the 
zamindars the so-called boon of Permanent Settlement at an exhorbitant 
revenue, bearing a very small margin of profit to them from the collec¬ 
tions of rents from tenants. Had there been no Permanent Settlement, 
the zamindars had to lose very little. It seems to us that to shelve the 
miseries that came upon the zamindars by the introduction of the 
Permanent Settlement and the new law of putting zamindaris to sale 
in case of default of payment, it was trumpetted as a boon as a sort of 
propaganda. No doubt they got a valuable new right as to fixity of 
their revenue but that at such an exhorbitant revenue that most of the 
hereditary zamindars and Eajas of ancient families were deprived of 
their ’zamindaris and were reduced to beggary {vide report of the 
Collector of Midnapore, dated I2th February 1802) due to sale of their 
estates for inability to pay the Government revenue. There passed a 
period of untold miseries. New sets of landlords came in by purchase 
in revenue sales of the rights of the former zamindars (this could not 
be done in the Muhammadan time). They spent heavy sums of money 
for improving their estates by reclaiming waste lands, raising 
embankments, damming khals and rivers, cutting jungles and introduc¬ 
ing new tenants thereon, even helping them pecuniarily for meeting 
their cultivation costs and for purchase of cattle. As with the gradual 
increase of revenue the position of the zamindars began to be easier, 
acquisition of zamindari right began to become a charming thing. Many 
people who could accumulate wealth by service or following some other 
profession or business, thought it profitable to invest the whole of their 
life’s savings in purchasing zamindari rights for the upkeep of their 
family members. Gradually the price rose up with the gradual increase 
of number of intending purchases by competition. Now by the lapse of 
nearly a century and a half when the position of the zamindars have 
been greatly adjusted, it will be certainly a moral and legal wrong to 
propose abolition of the system. It is no argument that the tenants 
were no parties to the Permanent Settlement. Tenants had nothing 
to suffer or gain by the Settlement. No provision whatever was made 
against their interest. The sovereign power had the authority to vary 
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the revenue of the zamindars from time to time. A contractual 
relationship was created between the sovereign power and the zamindars, 
that the former would not vary the revenue in future and the latter 
promised to pay it at stipulated times on pain of their zamindaris 
beingr sold away in revenue sale in case of default of payments. 
History proves that they were not declared proprietors of the soil for 
the first time then nor the tenants were even proprietors of the soil 
before this nor proprietary rigihts of the tenants were snatched away 
behind their back and delivered to the zamindars. 

It no doubt shows that the present revenue derived from tenants 
leaves a good margin of profit to some of the landlords but this is the 
outcome of the labour and capital invested by them for the improve^ 
ment of their estates. Investments in banks and Government securities 
individually may similarly be assailed to some extent that big 
accumulations by some individuals are detrimental to the economic 
development of the country. The interest on the purch<i^e money of 
the zamindaris and tenures by Government, comparatively bigger 
establishment cost for collection charges, and fluctuation of realisation 
of rents from ordinary raiyats, loss of road and public works’ cesses— 
all these taken together will not leave a very high revenue for Govern¬ 
ment than that which the Government is getting now. 

Qi 6. After the Permanent Settlement the zamindars had to be too 
eager to increase their revenue in order to pay the exhorbitant demand 
of public revenue fixed upon them. They could not wait for the increase 
of population to help them in reclaiming the waste lands. They had 
to spend much labour and money and the tenants had to lend their 
labour to reclaim the waste lands. Gradual increase of population 
helped in letting out newly reclaimed lands at a higher rate of rent 
offered on competition. 

Qi 7i The increase of tenants’ assets are due to (a) reclamation of 
waste and patit lands, (b) with the gradual increase of price of 
agricultural produce the lands were let out at a much higher rate of 
rent than it was at the time of the Permanent Settlement, and (c) 
increment of rent of all grades of tenants under sections 52 and 30 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act, but it is not possible for us to say how much 
has been increased under each head. 

Q. 8i At the time of Permanent Settlement, it cannot be said that 
the Government showed any generous treatment towards the zamindars. 
Almost the whole of the assets from tenants was appropriated for Gov¬ 
ernment revenue leaving a very low margin of profit to the zamindars. 
They could not and j^erhaps did not increase the rent of the tenancies 
existing at the time of Permanent Settlement. As regards rate of rent 
of tenants certainly they were more generous to their tenants than the 
Government had been to the zamindars. As a matter of experience and 
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common knowledge big zamindars very seldom took resort to increasing 
the rent of raiyats under the provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 
Tenureholders having smaller areas under their charge increased the 
rate of rent of tenants under the provisions of law. But the conduct 
of zamindars and landlords have always been generous to their tenants. 
It will transpire from the statistics supplied to us that the income of 
tenants from produce of land in Bengal, is much higher than in any 
other province in India and excepting the province of Orissa (which 
was of late a part of Bengal) the rate of revenue of land in Bengal is 
much lower than that of any other province of India and in Bengal 
on the other hand the rate of rent of land of tenants under the perma¬ 
nently settled estates is much lower than the rate of rent existing 
in the temporary settled areas, whereas the rate of rent prevailing 
in the Government khas mahal is much higher than the rate of rent 
existing either in the permanently settled area or in the temporary 
settled area. The zamindars and tenureholders showed much more 
generous conduct towards their tenants than the Government did to 
their tenants, where Government is the zamindar as well. As regards 
the realisation of rent, the zamindars and tenureholders are much more 
lenient than the Government are towards their tenants in the khas 
mahals. There is much more cordial relationship even now existing 
between the private landlords and their tenants but as regards Govern¬ 
ment khas mahals practically there is no such relationship at all. The 
collecting officers in Government khas mahals pay very little care to 
the welfare of the tenants. The khas mahal tenants practically get 
none to approach to for the remedy of any troubles they are put in. 
In times of troubles, tenants in the permanently settled areas get loans 
and substantial help from their landlords. The lands of the original 
tenants of the Government khas mahals have been sold away in 
certificate sales to a far greater extent than it has been done in the 
permanently settled area. 

Qi 9i We have already replied that the present profitable position 
of the zamindaris came out of the exertions made and capital invested 
by the zamindar with the help of their tenants. The terms of the 
Permanent Settlement are clear and it appears that no other specific 
duties were imposed upon the zamindars. But keeping consistency 
with their traditional duties they did enough towards construction of 
roads, excavation of tanks, establishment of schools and dispensaries, 
establishing religious temples and maintaining them, and helping in 
every way by acts of public utility. The name of charitable zamindars 
of old days such as Bani Swarnamayee, Bani Bhabani, Mahammad 
Mohsin, &c., are still remembered with respect. Instances are not want¬ 
ing that charitable zamindars such as Maharaja Manindra Chandra 
Nandy and others spent the whole of their princely income towards 
charity and incurred very heavy debts for the purpose. From the timA 
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of the old Hindu Kajas down to the time of the first part of the British 
administration the relationship between the zamindars and tenants was 
very intimate and cordial. Zamindars lived in simple style and felt 
proud in spending the whole of their income towards the good of the 
people. It is only after the spread of English education in this country 
and the desire for imitation of European mode of living, that the 
zamindars were not so freely accessible to their tenants and the 
zamindars began to think of their income in a business-like way. 

With the increase of international trade in the country from some 50 
years ago the price of agricultural produce began to rise higher up. 
The standard of living of people was raised to an extent nevet known 
in the history of the country. With the rise of price of paddy and 
standard of living, every section of the community raised the price of 
their labour and industry. Zamindars could not and did not raise their 
income. They could not cope with the situation unless their income 
was proportionately increased, and having regard to their prestige and 
position in life, they began to be involved in debts to maintain their 
former style of living and ceremonial functions, till they found that it 
was not possible for them to live in their native villages maintaining 
their former position in life and chose to live in towns and other places 
away from their tenants and society. There are, no doubt, cases where 
some zamindars chose more comfortable town life where better educa¬ 
tion and medical help were available for their family and children. 
Many new persons carrying on trade and business in big towns began 
to purchase zamindaris of old zamindur families, and necessarily they 
had to be absentee zamindars. The result w'as that the tenants became 
out of touch with the zamindars and in some cases oppressions were 
made by officers upon the tenants. This was the state of things some 
years ago but nowadays it is unthinkable, except in very rare cases, 
that any officers of zamindars can with impunity oppress upon the 
tenants. The tenants have generally got the upper hand nowadays 
and payment of legal rent and cesses is to some extent at the mercy of 
the tenants. The greatest evil, which we find in the absenteeism of the 
zamindars, is that it has given scope for spread of communism amongst 
their tenants hy iriesponsible iK>litical parties and agitators, who are 
more keen to their selfish interest than any real good to the country. 
These agitators impress upon the tenants imaginary causes of grievances 
which they themselves cannot appreciate 

Q. 10. Permanent Settlement when made was no doubt made to the 
interest of the State and to the benefit of the country and it had 
resulted in the more prosperous conditions of Bengal (including Orissa) 
than that of all the remaining provinces of India. The statistics 
supplied to us will themselves bear it out as noted in our answer to • 
question 8. Bate of rent of tenants of Bengal is much lower than 
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that of the tenants of all other provinces. The income of land is also 
much higher. The Permanent Settlement gave scope to the creation 
of large number of middlemen who are the backbone of the society in 
knowledge, education, culture, arts and industries. The proportion 
of profits of landlords and tenants as given in Statement No. X, speaks 
very favourably for tenants. Overpopulation in East Bengal and 
southern Bengal has caused too many divisions of raiyats’ holdings 
and most families do not own as much quantity of land as is required 
for their maintenance. In such cases further reduction of rent or even 
making their holdings rent free cannot give them any relief so long 
they do not get the minimum quantity of land sufficient to maintain 
their families. 

4 

In some parts of Bengal, such as portions of the districts Jessore, 
Nadia and 24-Pargana8, depopulation has added greatly to the cause of 
the poverty of the agriculturists. Tjands, which up to some 100 years 
back, were good paddy lands have gradually been raised to much higher 
levels unfit for paddy cultivation and agriculturists are growing poorer 
there for want of sufficient paddy lands. Different causes such as want 
of means to convert those laud to horticultural purposes and silting 
up of rivers had affected agriculturists in different localities. State 
took little or no notice of these facts and did very little to improve the 
position of the agriculturists. In this district the condition of the 
tenants in the temporary settled estates and Government khas mahals 
are far worse than that of the tenants in the permanently settled estates. 
Had there been no rermanent Settlement, the condition of the tenants 
would have been equally worse as in temporary settled estates and Gov¬ 
ernment khas mahals. 

Q. 11. (0 The accusation is malicious and untrue. Landlords will 

be too glad to get 20 per cent, of the income from laud and will chal¬ 
lenge the agitators to come to a compromise on that basis. The State¬ 
ment No. X shows that landlords get only 9 per cent, of the income of 
land. The rale of rent in this district in permanently settled area 
varies from Rs. 3 to Ue. I in most cases. C. S. parchas and allotment 
papers of estates Nos. 07, 124, etc., and of many other old zamindaris 
will verify our above siatement. Rate of rents of tenants under tenure- 
holders is of course generally higher than the rate of rent of tenants 
under zainindaris, but even that rate of rent due to tenureholders are 
much less than the rates of rent existing in other provinces and even 
in this ijrovince in temporarily settled estates and Government khas 
mahals. 

(ii) We cannot subscribe that Permanent Settlement is the oriy 
cause of subinfeudation. Before the Permanent Settlement there were 
such subinfeudation. From quinquennial papers it wfill appear that 
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there were many tenureholders under the zamindars at the time. Even 
temporarily settled areas, where by the terms of lease farmers are prohi¬ 
bited from creating middle interest, they as a matter of fact, create 
such tenures as will appear from settlement records. Subinfeudation 
owes its origin to the cause that it is not humanly possible for big 
zamindars and tenureholders to bring all the waste lands in their 
zamindaris and tenures under cultivation at their own expense. Know¬ 
ing full well that the rent fetched by the creation of such tenures 
brings them lower rent than that of cultivating raiyats, they 
prefer to do it in order to bring the waste lands under cultivation at 
the cost of others. Government also make temporary settlement of 
waste and jungle lands with farmers, with provisions for malikana to 
them, with the object of avoiding heavy costs to bring the waste lands 
under cultivation at the cost of the Government. Lnless these big areas 
of waste lands were reclaimed at the cost of these men, no cultivating 
tenants could undertake to cultivate a small portion within the area 
by damming khals and erecting embankments. After these farmers and 
tenureholders bring the waste lands under cultivation at heavy costs, 
and induct tenants on the land at a higher rate of rent, critics then come 
forward with the complaint that they are parasites and they enjoy a 
considerable portion of the produce of the land which might have been 
diverted to some other useful purpose of the society. It is a com-Jiion 
knowledge that many persons have been ruined altogether after incurring 
heavy costs and debts in failing to reclaim the land demised to them. 
Whatever it may'be, the tenants can have no cause of grievance against 
this class of middlemen. Tenants only pay (he rent to these tenure- 
holders which they othewise had to pay to the zamindars or the Gov¬ 
ernment. It is common knowledge that cultivating raiyats much 
pi'cfer to hold lands under these class of tenureholders than under big 
and influential zamindars and Government. Many zamindars under 
necessity are compelled to create patni tenures over portions of their 
zamindaris in some cases to save the entire estates from ruin; in other 
cases for facility of collection of rents at a less collection charge 
and such other causes. By creation of tenures and under-tenants, the 
income of the cultivating tenants have not in any way been impaired. 
The income has been carved out of the profits of the zamindars. These 
tenureholders have in turn contributed much to the welfare of the 
tenants and the society, in the same way as the zamindars have done. 

(in) This complaint does not find its footing simply on the fact that 
the rate of rent of raiyats is much lower than that of tenants within 
the temporary settled estates or Government khas mahals. 

(iv) This criticism is of recent origin by political agitators. It is 
not the complaint of real cultivators. In some cases landlords were no 
doubt oppressive and in most cases they were very lenient to their 
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tenants. Advance of money in time of necessity, rendering necessary 
help at the time of trouble and distress, leniency in the mode of reali-f 
sation of rent—all these factors have created a good deal of respect of 
tenants for their landlords. The complaint of overlordship of land¬ 
lords over their tenants, is nowadays, a ridiculous one. Constant agita¬ 
tion by political leaders has made it difficult for the landlords to realis^ii 
their just dues, far less to exercise any act of overlordship. 

Qi 12i There is no ease for the abolition of Permanent Settlement 
on any of the causes enumerated in (juestiou 11. 

Q. 13. (0 ]S"o doubt at present there is a good margin of profit to 

the hindholding classes coilectively. But the condition varies with 
different estates in different areas. In those districts where large areas 
were water-logged at the time of the Permanent Settlement, the revenue 
of those estates in (hose disfricts is much less in consideration of the rent 
realisable from bmants. On the other hand in those districts or portions 
of them where the lands were mostly eulturable at the tiim? of the 
Permanent Settlement, the niiU'gin of profit is not considerable. What¬ 
ever it may be we do not think that the nnxrgin of profit of the land¬ 
lords is at present 75 iier cent. Landlords are io j)ay road and public 
works cesses at (he rale of 1 anna, i.e., 1 /10th of their ne( profit. They 
are to jiay collection charges and incur costs of embankments and 
damming khals. They are to incur heavy costs of litigation for reali¬ 
sation of rent, <!onsiderahle portion of vvhitdi is out of court and is not 
incor])orated in the decree. They are to pay generous contributions for 
acts of public utility. Many of the present zamindars owned their 
estates by purchase, by iuvestiug largo sums of money wliich would have 
fetched considerable income if they wore otherwise invested in Gov¬ 
ernment securities or deposited in banks. If these matters be considered 
it does not appear how 75 per cent, of the rents of the tenants go to 
the landholding classes. If the estates and tenures be purchased by 
the Government, Government will have to spend an enormously heavy 
amount, for the collection expenses of Government would be much 
higher than that of the zamindars. There will be loss of cesses, which 
are now realised from landholders, and other contributions in various 
shapes. We apprehend there will be very little actual increase of 
revenue of the Government by such purchase. 

(ii) By the cancellation of the Permanent Settlement and substi¬ 
tution of temporary settlement in its place, matters will not improve. 
Things will be left where t^ey were before the Permanent Settlement 
and the condition of the tenants will be much worse. As a matter of 
fact by periodical revision of rents of tenants their rate of rent will 
inevitably be increased. The rate of rent of tenants of the rest of the 
provinces will justify our observations. Abolition of Permanent 
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Settlement would be better than substitution of the system by temporary 
settlement. 

{Hi) We are strongly against the proposal of levying income-tax 
upon zamindars’ agricultural income. The position of the landholding 
classes has already been precarious. Much is being talked of nowadays 
about the indebtedness of the agriculturist but nothing is said of the 
indebtedness of the landholding classes. The landholding classes are 
overburdened with debts. It is high time for an enquiry about the 
cause of their indebtedness. Indirectly, in violation of the terms of 
the I’ermanent Settlement the landlords are to pay road and public 
works cesses out of their profits. There is a Bill in the Legislative 
Assembly for payment of education cess. Further imposition of income- 
tax upon the landlords’ agricultural income will be the last straw 
on the camel’s back. If the system is to be retained, the zamindars 
should not be saddled with further taxes and provision should 
be made for relieving them of their liability of collection of road 
and public works cesses and education cess, etc., from their tenants. 
If they are considered as an evil to the society, the system should be 
altogether abolished and their interest should be purchased by the 
State at an adequate price. 

Qi 14* If the abolition of the Permanent Settlement be deemed 
preferable, the zamindars should get proper compensation. In many 
cases the money paid at the time of the purchase of zamindaris and 
the money spent for redemption of encumbrances thereupon will be 
a good criterion. It is desirable that they should be paid in cash. 
In many cases they will have to pay the mortgage debts on the estates 
incurred bj*^ them. The maximum value may be suggested at 25 times 
the nett profit. In many cases the value will be less. It is not possible 
to give a definite standard for all cases. Most of the zamindars are 
overburdened with debts by mortgaging their estates, and if they 
do not get cash price for their estates, they will be troubled by the 
creditors and Government will have to purchase the estates and 
tenures subject to encumbrances bringing in a social revolution in the 
country. It is not possible for us to make an estimate of the total sum 
which will be required by the Government to pay up the interest of the 
different landholding classes. 

Q« 15. If bonds be given for the price of the lands purchased it 
will be a great hardship in many cases as we have pointed out in our 
reply to the previous question. The bonds should be redeemable, say, 
within 15 or 20 years. The rate of interest will be ascertained in con¬ 
sideration of the profits. The landlords will have to lose. 

Q. 16. A very large number of village disputes are even now settled 
by the zamindars and their agents. The tenants will have to resort to 
law courts for decision of such disputes—litigation costs will be incon¬ 
ceivably increased. 
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A very large number of people baring moderate or little education 
now serving under the landlords will be out of emplo 3 Tnent and com¬ 
paratively a very small number with much higher pay will have to be 
employed by the Government in their places. 

Peace and order in the villages will be at stake. The tenants now 
holding under the landholders will have necessarily some sort of grudge 
against persons to whom they are liable to pay. This grudge will be 
diverted from the landholding community to the Government them¬ 
selves and there will be a very good field for the political agitators to 
rouse the masses against the Government. In fact we apprehend that 
this is the guiding motive of the Congress agitators nowadays and the 
Proja party agitators perhsips have taken up the programme to show to 
their constituents that they do not stand behind the Congress party in 
this matter. 

Constant fighting will continue amongst masses with nobody to 
check them. 

Tenants, from time immemorial, unaccustomed to pay rent at a 
stipulated period, will fail to pay and their holdings will be sold away 
in large numbers. During a century and a half after the Permanent 
Settlement, the society has come to a settled state. An utter chaos 
will follow the abolition of the Permanent Settlement. 

Qi, 17i If the Permanent Settlement be abolished, there seems no 
necessity for retaining middle interests. In that case the interest of 
the middlemen should also be purchased by the State and the raiyats 
should come directly under the Government. We have already pointed 
out that this system will create a revolution in society and great chaos 
will folloAV. The masses will be easily under the influence of political 
agitators and unreasonable agitations and troubles will be the course of 
the day. 

Q. 19. Wo are definitely of opinion that the raiyats, to speak 
generally, are no party to the agitations for abolition of the Permanent 
Settlement. Our recent enquires in the matter prompts us to give the 
reply. They will abhor the idea of paying rent directly to the Govern¬ 
ment. Tenant.s geneially are not accustomed to pay their rent kist 
by kist. In many estates, even now, interest is not realised for arrears 
of rent. Landlords generally bring rent suits when the claim of rent 
goes to be time barred. Even in many cases, landlords abstain from 
suing them after getting a bond for the portion of rent which was 
going to be time barred. They get easy loans in times of distress. 
They get easy access to their landlords for any relief. They will be 
deprived of all these advantages if they are placed direct under the 
Government. They are political agitators who are pushing on the 
agitation in the names of the tenants but the actual raiyats are really 
|ar away in the fields and even ignorant as to what is happening on 
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the floors of the Council. The khas mahal raiyats are in a far more dis-, 
advantageous position in the above mentioned matter than the raiyats 
of the permanently settled or temporarily settled estates. 

Q. 20> We have already replied to this question in connection with 
our reply to question 11. There was subinfeudation from before the 
Permanent Settlement. Of course, the Permanent Settlement has given 
a further push to the system. 

We do not think that the creation of tenures has, in any way, affected 
the position of the raiyats. The raiyats get easier access to and help 
from this class of landlords. 

Q. 21. The purchase of the tenures by the State will create similar 
situation in the country as we have enumerated in our reply to ques¬ 
tion 11. 

Q. 22. A.S regards their khas lauds and homesteads they will be 
considered as raiyats under the (ioverunieut. Assessuitni of rent will 
have to be made at a lenient rate of rent kee])irig in view the fact 
that they will have to cultivate their khas lands tliroiigh others and 
cannot pay the same rate of rent paid by actual cultivators of soil. 

Their rent will be in proportion to the rent they previously paid for 
the lands of the parent estate. The critt'rion of ascertaining their khas 
land will be what land they occupied in khas possession, by constructing 
homesteads, by horticulture, by cultivating through hired servants or 
bargadars and by making (lula Settlement for consumption of paddy 
for tamily pur 2 )oses. 

Q. 23. We are of opinion that the occupancy interest of raiyats is 
a creation of llritish legislation. Nothing can be traced from history 
or records that it existed before, except that khudkasht raiyats had 
substantial interest in their land. 

Q. 24. Nothing can be traced from previous history or records that 
the cultivating raiyats ever had been the proprietors of the soil in the 
sense we understand it now and the rent paid by them was something 
like a tax to the sovereign power. The king was always the proprietor 
of the soil. In Muhammadan times, the Emperors granted jaigirs and 
zamindari rights to reward officers and other persons for meritorious 
services done to the State. 

Q. 25. We are of opinion that occupancy right should be limited 
only to one grade of tenants, i.e., raiyats only, as was provided in the 
Tenancy Act of 1885 and it should not be extended to under-raiyats. 
It should not be confined to actual cultivators of the soil only but also 
to non-agriculturists holding homestead lands and lands for commercial, 
manufacturing and horticultural purposes. 

Q. 26. Our view, as enumerated above, if accepted, will give suffi¬ 
cient protection to raiyats partly cultivating their lands themselves and 
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partly subletting their lands to under-raiyats and also to raiyats who 
have wholly sublet their lands to under-raiyats. 

Qi 27i It does not apj>ear that the intenlion of the Permanent 
Settlement was to give protection to the agriculturist tenants only. 
We are in favour of extending the right of occupancy to non-agricul¬ 
turist tenants holding lands as homesteads and for horticultural, indus¬ 
trial and manufacturing purposes. 

Qi 28i We are of opinion that statutory rights given to protect the 
interest of cultivating raiyats should persist in the land, even after it 
has been used for non-agricultural purposes such as homesteads or 
industrial and manufacturing purposes. The rent should be on the 
basis of the rent of cultivating laiyats and there should be no other 
tax for the land itself. 

Q. 29i dumber is on the increase. 

Qi 30i The reasons given in the questionnaire are true. Over and 
above ihose we may enuinerale the following reasons: — 

(1) Owing to gradual subdivisions of original holdings by successive 
heirs of original tenants, their heirs do not get land sufficient to 
maintain their families. Por purchase of cattle and many other 
domestic troubles and necessities, which hit hard upon those who have 
but’a small quantity of laud and consequently no surplus money in hand, 
these people find no other alternalive to raise money but to sell their 
lands to neighbouring well-to-do cultivators and then CTiltivate the 
land in barga under them. In this way some well-to-do cultivators 
and creditor raiyats are every year purchasing more and more lands 
of the indigent cultivators and becoming big farmers—while the 
poor cultivators are being turned into bargadars. It is a curious fact 
in this district that in Government khas raahals and temporary settled 
estates many cultivators al money rent prefer to be bargadars. 

(2) Spread of education amongst the agriculturist class is another 
cause. Those who get some sort of education consider themselves a 
superior class in comparison with fheir illiterate neighbours and do not 
like to take to cultivation as their forefathers did. They let out their 
lands in barga to those illiterate cultivators who are in need of lands. 

(3) Demand for barga land is gradually increasing in some quarters, 
specially in the temporary settled areas; and the demand for barga 
land is growing so great that in some areas bargadars pay some salami 
over and above half of the paddy and the entire straw on the land. 

Qi 31i Some raiyats and under-raiyats, who have not sufficient 
lands at nagda rent for their occupation and maintenance, cultivate 
other lands in barga. The number of such raiyats and under-raiyata 
is considerable. 
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32i We do not think that occupancy right should be extended 
to bargadars. The economic position of people cannot be improved 
merely by legislation. Landless cultivating class and those raiyats who 
hold insufficient lands of their own will be hard hit if occupancy right be 
extended to bargadars. In that case they will be deprived of the little 
advantage they now enjoy. Those who have surplus land, which are 
now being let out to bargadars, will get their khas lands cultivated by 
the very same persons on pay system as servants. It will be then 
shown in Government statistics that the number of bargadars has 
decreased but really those men who used to cultivate land on barga 
system would be turned into these temporary servants getting smaller 
remuneration than they got as bargadars. So long as there is i5aucity 
of land for people, barga system of cultivation is of course a necessary 
■evil. The prevention of its extension by provisions of legislation will 
have its counter action in anotlier way. 

Q« 33i Bengal is a pre-eminently agricultural province All culti¬ 
vating classes want land for their maintenance. The bhadralok classes 
and landholders also want paddy land for family consumption. In 
fact excepting a very small number of families, bhadralok classes and 
landlords own paddy lands for their family consumption, however high 
their position in other spheres of life. 

Qi 34i Practically this is the established custom throughout the 
country. If the extension of the barga system be tried to be checked, 
it can be done but that will bring in more miseries upon the landless 
cultivating classes. Nor their position can be improved by making 
non-alienation of agricultural lands to non-agriculturists or by 
putting a restriction upon raiyats not to acquire more than a certain 
quantity of land as is being attempted by a bill in the Bengal Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. Rich farmers are growing up in all cultivating 
villages who are acquiring all the lands of the poorer cultivators by 
khas kabala or purchase in execution of decrees on loan in courts. 
When the poorer people are required to sell small portions of their 
lands under necessity they do not get intending purchasers from out¬ 
side. They will have to sell their lands to those village farmers only, 
at any price they offer; and these village farmers in order to avoid the 
restrictions put by the Legislature as to the quantity of land, will only 
make their sons and nephews separate from them after erecting separate 
houses for them and purchase the lands in their names for whom they 
themselves were really interested to acquire the lands. In our opinion 
no artificial measures should be taken to decrease the number of the 
bargadars. There are vast tracts of jungli lands in the Sunderbans in 
this district which fetched considerable revenue to the Government and 
if the Government really intend to find some avenue for the landless 
class, these lands may be settled for cultivation and then in natural 
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course the number of bargadars will decrease within some time. If 
protection be given to bargadars by legislation, landlords and other 
people holding khas lands will certainly cultivate their lands by 
servants and a large number of bargadars will be thrown out of 
employment. 

Q. 35. From time immemorial half the produce of the land is 
being paid to the owner of the land and the other half appropriated 
by the bargadars. This has been the settled custom. In those areas 
where population is increasing, deinand.s for land are also increasing 
there. In certain quarters in this district there is much competition 
for available barga lands and they induce the owners of land to make 
the harga settlement after paying Rs. 2 or 3 as vazar in cash for 
each bigha of land. We do not think this can be checked by legis¬ 
lation as corruption amongst (jovernment servants could not be wholly 
stopped although there is the stringent provision of law against such 
corruption. It is a question of demand and supply. Where demand 
is greater tlie share of tlie produce for tin* owners of lands will he 
higher, on the other hand where the demand is less, and available land 
for letting out is large, landowners must conipete amongst themselves 
for getting labourers at a considerably smaller share of the produce for 
their share. We are not in favour of fixing a maximum share of 
produce to be given by bargadars to the owners of lands. 

Q. 36. The w'ages of agricultural labourers vary with seasons in 
different localities, thickly or thinly populated. At the plantation 
season, say from asharh to first week of bhadra and in the reaping 
season in pous, demand for labourers increase and in other months of 
the year there is little demand and some times no demand at all, so 
to say. 

The wages vary from 3 annas to annas excluding food. In most 
cases bargadars’ remuneration is more charming than that of the ordi¬ 
nary day labourer. Under-raiyats’ position is much better, some times 
equal to that of the agricultural raiyats. 

Q. 37. The power of unrestricted alienation given to raiyats by 
the Act of 1929 has led to some extent to the passing of raiyati holdings 
to non-agriculturists. Further facility given by Act of 1938 has 
increased this tendency to a great extent. The present tendency of the 
political parties in the Legislative Councils seems to be, over-anxiety 
for effecting the welfare of tha cultivating classes and this over-zeal 
led them to pass legislations too hastily and without proper enquiry 
and materials. If protection were needed for preservation of raiyati 
holdings in their own hands it was better served by the provisions of 
Act VIII of 1885 when raiyati lands were non-transferable by private 
sale or money sale in court. 
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In spite of the provisions, private sales by raiyats fetched mucli 
higher value, than that fetched nowadays when there is absolutely 
no restriction for sale or purchase. Statistics, if taken from Registra¬ 
tion Offices as to the value of lands, will show that the price of lands 
before 1929 was much higher than the price fetched nowadays. So 
it cannot be argued that under the law of non-transferability the tenants 
could not get proper price for their lands sold. Theoretically it is 
sound that private sales under the law of non-transferability brings 
lower price but to all practical purposes it is seen that it makes no 
difference in price. We think the provisions of Acts of 1929 and 1938 
will do more harm to the cultivators than good. We are in favour of 
amending the Act again and making the raiyati holding non-transfer- 
able. It is practically no boon once given and subsequently withdrawn 
but restoration of a substantial right once given but subsequently 
wrongly withdrawn. Restriction on transfer ot agricultural lands to 
non-agriculturists is an impractical thing. It will bring down the 
price of lands abnormally low bringing untold miseries to the sellers. 
The intending sellers will get only a very few farmers of the village, 
probable candidalcs for purchase of their land who will combine 
amongst themselves to dictate any low price they choose. Restriction on 
([uantity of land to be held by farmers can easily be avoided by such 
devices as has been suggested in our reply to question 33 and other 
like devices. 

Q* 38. Our knowledge is tliat one man and one plough can culti¬ 
vate 15 standard bighas to the utmost; in some areas ac<“.ording to 
circumstances much less. 

Q. 39. It is exactly so. 

Q. 40. Consolidation of holdings is desirable but we do not think 
it practicable without bringing in a revedutionary change. 

Q. 41. Local knowledge of state of things will prompt us to reply 
that it is not practical. The different plots of land included in a 
holding, in many cases, lie here and there. The adjoining plots belong 
to different persons of different localities. Right of pre-emption may 
in some cases help consolidation to a certain extent. 

Q. 42. Accumulation of large areas in one particular hand is 
undesirable. But prevention of it by legislation will discredit the 
dictum of survival of the fittest and wi’l bring in many necessary evils. 
There are many agricultural villages where there are only a few 
probable purchasers. Restriction of ptirchases to them will bring down 
the prices of lands causing considerable mischief to the sellers. 

Q. 43. Coparcenary is no doubt detrimental to good cultivation 
but this cannot be remedied without changing the laws of inheritance 
which should not be done. 
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Q. 44. The provision for appointment of common managers under 
the Bengal Tenancy Act is useful for the purpose. The law may be 
made more liberal but practical experience shows that management of 
estates and tenures by common managers acting under the District 
Judge is most unsatisfactory. Practically no body is responsible for 
the management. 

Q. 45. We think legislative compulsion on the whole is undesir¬ 
able though in some cases it may be useful. 

Q. 46. It seems to us from the tenor of the Permanent Settlement 
and subsequent Kegulations thal one of the means contemplated for the 
landlords to increase their profits in order to cope with the exorbitant 
revenue assessed upon the estates was the increase of the rate of rent 
of the tenants. 

Q. 47. As far as we can gather facts from history of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement, it seems to us that the framers of the Permanent 
Settlement did not contemplate permanency or fixity of rents of tenants 
coming into existence after the Permanent Settlement. Before the 
Permanent Settlement there was a class of tenants who had heredi¬ 
tary right in the land occupied by them. As we observed beforehand, 
the terms of the Permanent Settlement did not define or touch the 
rights*and liabilities of the tenants nor was there any necessity for it. 
They were left where they were. The revenue assessed was so high 
that the zamindars and taluqdars could by no means cope with the 
situation unless they might increase their revenue immediately. Later 
Begulations empowered the zamindars clearly to demand any rent they 
choose from their tenants and to eject the latter in case they failed to 
comply. Income from reclamation of waste lauds and water-logged 
lands necessarily required long time and as a matter of fact very large 
tracts of waste lands have been reclaimed within the last 80 years 
or so. 

The framers of the Permanent Settlement must have thought of 
increment of rent of tenants as an immediate means in order to make 
zamindars and tsiluqdars able to cope with ihe difiicult situation. 

Q. 48. {a), (b) and (c) By the terms of the Permanent Settlement 

or subsequent Regulations or Acts or declarations of the authorities 
who were concerned with the Permanent Settlement, it does nowhere 
appear that the intention of the framers of the Permanent Settlement 
was that the rents of the tenants should remain fixed in perpetuity, on 
the contrary it shows that the intention was the reverse. 

(d) By those provisions of the Bengal Tenancy it may be argued 
that the rent of the class of tenants, referred to therein, were meant to 
remain fixed in perpetuity but there is no authority to justify this 


view. 



(e) This argument seems to have no great force in the face of our 
answers given above. The framers of the Permanent Settlement show¬ 
ed the zamindars their future source of income in the rents they might 
realise from tenants. 

Q. 49. There is nothing to ascertain what the prevailing rate of 
rent was ut the time of the Permanent Settlement at such a distant date, 
nor can it be ascertained which of the present tenants are the successors 
of the tenants existing at the time of the Permanent Settlement; conse¬ 
quently there is no case for reducing the rents of tho.se tenants. It is 
(‘ommon knowledge that the rent of tenants under old zamindaris is 
generally much lower than the rent of tenants in land reclaimed in 
recent times. We do not know what are the grievances of the tenants 
as regards their amount of rent of old tenancies. Probably there can 
be none. In old times when the price of paddy was very low, very 
small rate of rent used to be assessed on land. But it is out knowledge 
that some parts of districts of Jessore, Nadia and 24-Parganas, where 
formerly paddy grew well, have now become barren, which would be 
the case for all paddy lands in course of time, and the former rate of 
rent cannot be paid or realised at present. A large number of holdings 
are being sold away in rent sales and can not be re-settled. On the 
other hand there are old tenancies in old zamindaris bearing only a 
ridiculous rent. There was no system of creation of kabuliyats and 
pattas for creation of rai,\ats’ holdings even some fifty years before. 
It was done orally. Loans were advanced to tenants Imt there were 
no doeunjents for tliem. Pent roll of old tenancies shows the rent of 
tenants at certain amount for certain number of bighas. Now i1 
transpires that much bigger quantities of lands are included in the 
holdings. Alteration of rent under section 52 of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act is a very difficult proceeding in such cases. The result is that 
this class of tenants holding old tenancies are holding d/4/5 bighas 
of land at a rupee. This will be (‘corroborated from settlement parchas 
and allotment papers of estates, created by Estates Partition Act, of 
many e.states. In such cases, provision should be made for assessment 
of rent per bigha to protect ^the landlords and in those areas where the 
productive powers of lands arc deteriorating, provisions should be 
made for reduction of rent to protect the tenants. Bengal is as big 
as a big European country. Circumstances vary differently as regards 
lands of the same thana. If a thanawa.i fair rent be calculated by 
Civil Courts at intervals, we think many intricate questions may be 
solved thereby and a good basis of fair rent may be arrived at. 

Q. 50. As we are of opinion that it was not the intention of the 
Permanent Settlement Regulation that the rent of raiyats should remain 
unalterable, there was no mistake on the part of the Government to 
provide in all tenancy legislations for enhancement of rent on the 
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ground of rise of prices of staple food crops. The absence of the provi¬ 
sion would have been most inequitable and hard to the landlords. As 
we have pointed out before, with the rise of price of staple food crops 
the standard of living rises in society and if the landlords do not 
get any benefit of it but only the attending evil of heavier cost of living 
arising out of it, they cannot cope with the situation. 

Q. 51. We find no trace of any pargana rate in practical field 
although we get the mention of the term in legislations. It was not 
the intention of the framers of the Permanent Settlement that the rate 
of rent of the subsequently reclaimed lands would be restricted. The 
intention seems to be reverse as can be studied from the provisions of 
the Hegulation 1 of 1793 itself and subsequent Regulations. 

Q. 52. We think a fair portion, say l/6th of the produce of the 
land, may be considered the fair and equitable rent for land. In that 
case poorer lands will pay less and richer lands will pay more rent. 

Q. 53. We think that no fixed principle is followed in assessment 
of rent. But it is a fact that tenants generally do not agree to pay 
higher rent than what is prevalent in the neighbouring areas although 
they may agree to pay higher salami. At the time of first settlement 
of lands of a mauza the rate of rent is in almost all the cases the 
same. Subsequent increment of rent of particular holdings or re¬ 
settlement of others after making them khas to fetch higher rents, 
make difference in rates of rent of tenants within the same village. 
Tenants of course agr(*e to {xiy higher rent for lands of better (luality 
that those of inferior quality. 

Q. 54. We have no such experience that the poorer tenants pay 
higher rate of rent. Our answer to the previous question will also 
apply to the present qiiestion. 

Q. 55. We think a uniform basis may be adopted throughout the 
province if the basis be a certain portion of the produce as rent. A 
fresh record-of-rights should then be prepared. 

Q. 56. We should propose l/5th of the produce of land or its 
equivalent in cash. But it will reduce the Government revenue in 
some cases where the quality of the lauds have greatly deteriorated. 

Q. 57. We do not think that the rent of raiyats should be fixed 
in perpetuity. That will be against the interest of tenants in soine 
cases and in others against the interest of the landlords. 

Q. 58. We are against the imposition of income-tax in place of 
rent. If incomes below a certain figure were exempted, many holdings 
will escape payment. The troubles will be various. In practical field 
the income of tenants below the figure will be assessed, assuming that 
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they have income above the figure, as is actually being done nowadays 
in cases of other classes of assessment and many tenants who have their 
income above the figure will split up their families to avoid taxation. 

Q* 59i The provision of section 7 of the Bengal Tenancy Act is 
faulty. In no case whatever, evidence of customery rate can be 
proved, as there is none. So the provision has no practical value. 
Increase of rent of tenureholders should be made on the basis of rent 
paid by similar tenureholders of the loc^ality. 

Discretion to the court has been given in the matter of increment 
of rent under section 30, Bengal Tenancy Act, after the rate of incre¬ 
ment has been found out by comparison of the different periods. This 
discretion is being exercised very carelessly and differently by different 
courts in the same place and also differently in different cases by the 
same court, giving rise to many appeals and litigations therefor. Pro¬ 
vision should be made for more definite rules. 

In ascertaining prevailing rate of rent under section 31, Bengal 
Tenancy Act, the procedure to be followed is too costly. Both the 
tenants and landlords are affected by the heavy costs incurred therefor. 
Simpler mode of investigation should be found out. 

Qi 60i Both landlords and tenants should get the benefit of the 
result of fluvial action, given by nature. It is not the result of any 
exertion made by tenants. They cannot demand the whole benefit 
arising out of it. Moreover, it will bo a denial of the landlords’ 
proprietary right if whole of the benefit be given to the tenants. 

Q. 61. Enhancement of rent on account of rise in prices should 
not be denied to landlords. Such denial would curtail the economic 
equilibrium in society. 

Q. 62. Such a restriction is neither fair nor practicable. It will 
be an intricate question of fact in each particular case too difficult to 
decide, and many tenants, otherwise not entitled to come under the 
restriction, will take up the plea and a disorder will be created between 
the tenants and the landlords. 

Q. 63. Such reductions will result in great disorder and hardship 
in many cases. There are some estates and tenures whose revenue and 
rent is much higher than the revenue and rents of neighbouring estates 
and tenures. If the tenants’ rent be brought to the same level, the 
former class of proprietors and tenureholders cannot cope with 
the situation. As a matter of fact tenures created in modern times 
bear much higher rent than those created in old days and bringing 
less margin of profit to the tenureholders. If the tenants’ rent be 
reduced in those areas, the tenureholders’ position would be too 
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precarious. In any case corresponding provision for enhancement by 
landlords should be made in consideration of the improvements made 
by them. 

We cannot think how salami can be considered as rent. 

Q. 64. This is a question of demand and supply. If legislative 
restrictions be put upon the rate of rent on contract, when there are 
greater and greater demands for land by cultivators nowadays, the 
inevitable result will be that landlords will be tempted to let out 
their lands in barga system or cultivate the same in khas, instead of 
letting them out to tenants at money rent. Our proposed scheme of 
rent, i.e., l/5th of the produce, is a sufficient protection to the tenants. 

Q. 65. Nothing seems unfair in permanently settled areas. As 
regards temporarily settled estates the rate of rent is often fixed 
arbitrarily. 

Q. 67. We believe in every revision of revenue matters, may it be 
rent, cesses or income-tax, the guiding motive of the Revenue Officers, 
nowadays in anyhow to increase the revenue of the State. 

Q. 68. The revenue of many temporarily settled estates in this 
district was abnormally increased during the last settlement. Statis¬ 
tics, if taken from the Collectorate, will verify the fact. 

Q, 69. If it has been done, it has no doubt been a wrong done by the 
Government. 

Q. 70. We think the rate varies with the question of greater or 
less demand of lands in different districts. 

Q. 71. We have not heard of any remissions for permanently- 
settled estates however great may be the calamity. The remission 
made in temporary settled estates is also poor. We think the disposition 
of the Revenue Officers is responsible for it. Framing of more liberal 
rules and impressing upon the Revenue Officers of the duty to be 
observed by them may be useful. 

Q, 72. The average yield of paddy in this district may be taken at 
21 maunds per acre and the cost of cultivation at Rs. 12 per acre 
including the labour of the cultivators. 

Q. 73. The productivity of the soil in this district is deteriorating 
to some extent as every soil must deteriorate by its continuous cultiva¬ 
tion for a long period without being properly manured. In this district 
there is absolutely no custom of manuring agricultural land. Nothing 
practical has been done by the Government to improve the fertility 
of the soil or in supplying manures and seed grains to the cultivators. 

Q. 74. We know of no practical application of the Acts in this 
district. 
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Q. 76i Government realise salami from tenants at the time of 
first settlement in kbaa mahals. Government spend practically very 
little for improvement of khas mahal lands. 

Q. 77. In our opinion the general policy of the Government or 
the land system of Bengal is not so much responsible for the present 
uneconomic condition of the raiyats as over-population, want of fresh 
avenue of employment, depopulation in certain areas, deterioration in 
the fertility of land in certain areas and want of land in certain quarters. 
Had we found the economic condition of the landholding classes much 
better, we might have ascribed some fault to the land system of 
Bengal. As a matter of fact the position of the landholding classes, 
in most cases, is far worse. Khulna is a paddy producing district. 
There are scarcely any waste lands nowadays. Population is increas¬ 
ing every year and this ever increasing population has no other avenue 
than to cultivate the same land which was being cultivated so long by 
a comparatively much smaller number of cultivators. Reduction of 
their debts under the provisions of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
Act or reduction of their rent in certain areas may no doubt give some 
temporary relief to some cultivators but these cannot cure the disease 
altogether. They will certainly again incur fresh debts and fail to pay 
their rents and lose the lands they have. Unless a practical scheme 
of improving their income be adopted, patchwork of temporary relief 
will be of no avail. In Assam we understand vast tracts of land 
are still unreclaimed. Fresh colonies may be opened there and Some 
other parts of this province for cultivators, who have practically no 
lands in their native villages. They do not know, however, if lands 
are available elsewhere. A large number of cultivators have colonised 
in Assam from the Mymensingh district. Considerable number of 
cultivators have colonised in the districts of Nadia and 24-Pargana8 
from Barisal and Dacca and these people are now far better oft'. Fresh 
avenue of cultivation or industry must be found out. Otherwise they 
cannot be saved merely by some legislation in their favour, curtailing 
the rights of others. 

Q. 80. The suggestions are all useful. We would add: 

(1) Fresh colonisation scheme should be adopted. 

(2) Government forest lands in the sea bordering districts should 

be let out for cultivation. 

(e3) Active propaganda to make them understand to live within 
their means. 

(4) Excessive and ever increasing costs imposed for litigations 
ultimately payable by cultivators and increase of registra¬ 
tion costs are other causes of the poverty of the raiyats. 

Q. 81. Pressure of population undoubtedly is the principal cause of 
the poverty of the agriculturists in Bengal and their adopting higher 
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standard of life incommensurate with their poor income. We often find 
that there are a good many number of males in one family having land 
only for sufficient engagement of a single man. But as they have no 
other occupation whatsoever all of them work in that land only and thus 
they are becoming indolent for hard work. What percentage of popula¬ 
tion is surplus cannot be ascertained without a survey of the situation. 
Every member of a family requires the produce of a certain qiiantity 
of land for his maintenance, according to the condition of the soil in 
<lifferent localities. It is not a very difficult task to have a survey of 
the situation on this basis. 

Q. 83. We do not think there are any efficient organisations at 
present for improvement of agricultural credit. It appears from offi¬ 
cial reports only that the co-operative societies are doing much good 
work towards this direction, but in actual field they may be considered 
negligible agencies. 

Q. 84, The higher rate of interest has already been stopped. But 
for those who have not the minimum income required to live upon the 
real remedy lies in the finding out of ways and means to improve their 
income. So that they may not be ordinarily required to go to the 
mahajans. It is not practicable to ascertain what portion of their income 
goes to the mahajans as interest without a careful survey of the situa¬ 
tion. ’ 

Q. 85. Co-operative credit societies though highly spoken of in 
official reports have done very little good to the agriculturists. A 
certain number of persons are required to join in the bond and contract 
a joint debt. Poor cultivators, who need money individually and cannot 
find out other j)orsons to join Avith them in the bond, find no scope for 
getting any loan from the societies. Only some leading persons can 
g('t loan. The rate of interest also is not so low. The system of 
enforcement of payment of the debt within a year, is often met with 
a devise of change of documents for the debts incurred. We do not 
consider that any percent of the co-operative societies have been able 
to wipe out the debts of the agriculturist^. 

Q. 86. The Debt Settlement Boards have only began to function 
recently. It will no doubt do some good to big farmers who contracted 
debts. But generally they are doing more mischief than the contem¬ 
plated good. Claim of rent has very wrongly been included within 
the term of debt. The ignorant mass has been over-encouraged to 
think that they can avoid all sorts of payment by taking resort to the 
law. Those who were hitherto paying their rent regularly have, in 
many cases, withheld them although paddy is growing as usual. Ins¬ 
talments are also being granted for rent decrees, which the tenants 
in most cases could have otherwise satisfied although with some diffi¬ 
culty by the sale of their produce. But they cannot save or keep m 
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deposit the price of their produce but spend them all in some other 
ways. The result will be that their debts will swell bringiug^ in their 
ruin in the long run. Forced payments save both the payer and the 
payee. 

As regards loan debts the law will not give them much relief. 
Where loan was felt to be unrealisable from debtors, the creditors them¬ 
selves make easy terms in instalpaents. It cannot be gainsaid that it has 
both sides good and bad. But the adoption of an artificial way of wiping 
out the debts must have its serious repercussions. The sound remedy 
there was in the provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 when 
raiyati holdings were iion-transferable. Under that provisioi^ of the 
law inconsiderate cultivators could not contract or get heavy loans, 
and mahajans were careful not to advance such amount of loans which 
could not be realised amicably or by attachment (*f moveables. By 
making the raiyati interest transferable, better facilities have been 
given for giving and taking loans and the tenants are being heavily 
encumbered. Now with the functioning of the Debt Settlement Boards, 
mahajans have stopped payment of further loans but loans must be 
had in times of necessity for all persons in society and the needy agri¬ 
culturists are nowadays being compelled to sell away or lease away 
their lands whenever they are in need of money. Village credit system 
has been shaken to the very foundation. Making the raiyati right 
transferable and giving these inconsiderate and ignorant classes of 
people every facility to contract debts necessarily or unnecessarily, 
it is now useless to think of saving them by new legisaltion. The consti¬ 
tution of the Boards consisting of members has been a worse cause of 
grievances. Corruption is going on freely amongst the members ol 
the Board in rural areas. It is a wonder that it does not attract the 
attention of the authorities. It is strange that the members of the 
Board sit as judges of their own debts and make a word. 

Q. 87. It is a matter of experiment and the result cannot be anti¬ 
cipated, 

Q. 89. T he machinery at present is no doubt costly and cumbrous. 
Easier methods should be thought out and resorted to. Now that the 
Settlement records have been prepared and finally published almost 
throughout the province, similar provision may be made for landlords, 
who claim rent at the rate recorded in the Settlement papers or under 
registered contract, for realisation of their rent as provided in the 
Patni Begulations. This method may save the landlords and tenants 
from incurring heavy litigation costs and discourage irresponsible 
lawyers to induce the ignorant cultivators to drag on defenceless 
litigations ultimately to no useful purpose. The present procedure 
in the conduct of rent suits are harassing both to the landlords and to 
(lid tenants. As a matter of fact we see that a very large proportion of 
rent suits is decided ex parte. 
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Q. 90. In practical application, the proceedings under the Public 
Demands Recovery Act are harassing to some extent not so much on 
account of the provisions of law as to the actual conduct of the proceed¬ 
ings by officers and peons of the department. Our suggestion has been 
given in reply to question 89. 

Q. 91. We are in favour of revising and codifying the revenue 
laws into a more up-to-date and simple form. AVe are of the same 
opinion as regards the latter part of the question. 

Q. 92. As regards the Revenue Sale Tiaw—provisions should be 
made for deposit of the sale money by the defaulter within dO days 
from the date of sale. It is sometimes seen that estates are sold for 
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such petty sums as annas 2, or such amount as a result of miscalcula¬ 
tion of arrears. Sometimes defaults are made through the negligence, 
intentional misconducl or intrigue of agents causing great loss to the 
proprietors. Tlie Bengal Tenancy Amendment Act of 1938 has operat¬ 
ed too harshly on the landlords. Abolition of landlords’ transfer 
fee seems not only inequitable but illegal and ultra vires as well. 
Before the amending Act of 1929 tenants could nol transfer their lands 
against the will of their landlords. Full proprietary rights of the 
landlords were preserved. By the amending Act of 1929, raiyati hold¬ 
ings were made transferable subject to the payment of landlords^ 
transfer fee. Here also the i)roprietary rights of landlords were pre¬ 
served. By the amending Act of 1938 the proprietary rigliis of land¬ 
lords were totall}^ ignored. This should be remedied. 

Denial of right of pre-emption to the landlords, has not only been 
inequitable but disastrous, so to say. Commencing from time imme¬ 
morial, for the first time on this occasion, the right of the landlords 
to choose their tenants has been denied. It has been a great source 
of trouble and harassment to the landlords. One landlord having grudge 
against the other will have easy facility to purchase the raiyati interests 
of the latter and enter into his estate or tenure creating troubles and 
litigations. The poorer landlords will he the worst sufferers. It is a 
custom to induce some tenants even making some concessions and 
rendering necessary help to them near the homestead of each landlord; 
not so much for rent but for their help in times of trouble and neces¬ 
sity. Their rival landlords will now purchase those rights and harass 
them by inducting undesirable and troublesome persons there simply 
to chastise them. It is difficult to ascertain what benefit the tenants 
could derive by the provision and what they were to lose if the land¬ 
lords were permitted to get back their lands by paying the whole 
purchase money and the prescribed compensation. The landlords ought 
to have been given the second right of pre-emption. As regards the 
right of pre-emption given to the co-sharer tenants, the provision is 
practically useless. A co-sharer tenant, having grudge against his 
other co-sharers, generally sells his share to such persons who can 
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chastise his co-sharers. The provision made in favour of such co¬ 
sharers can easily be defeated by putting a much higher fictitious value 
in the conveyance and thereby disabling the co-sharer tenants to pay 
the value. The provision in the Act that the pre-emptor is required 
to deposit the value “mentioned in the notice” should be amended and 
courts will have power in such cases to ascertain the real value of the 
land at which it was actually sold. The whole Amending Act was 
enacted in a hurry and without accepting public opinion and criticism 
with the result that the provisions made therein were faulty and defective 
in many places. It is not practicable to enumerate them all here which 
will require a too lengthy space in our replies. After this enquiry 
by the Commission the whole Act should be reconsidered afresh.* 

Qi 93 (1) Abolition of landlords’ transfer fees will deprive the 
landlords of their income from such transfers through courts from 
1929, which before 1929 they realised amicably. 

(2) The withdrawal of the right of pre-emption from the landlords 
will create serious troubles and litigations amongst the rival landlords. 

(3) The right of pre-emption given to the co-sharer tenants, after 
the abolition of landlords’ transfer fee, is futile and will create trouble 
and various litigations amongst raiyats. 

(4) The usufructuary mortgagees in most cases, who are raiyats, will 
be ruined. 

(5) The provision for unrestricted right of transfer by raiyats will 
result in their ruin. 

(6) The provision for easy subdivision of land will result in creation 
of uneconomic holdings which is being tried to be che(;ked. 

(7) The abolition of the speedy method of realisation of rent by 
landlords under the provisions of the Public Demands Recovery Act 
will create troubles for the landlordiS. 

The Cess Act should be amended releasing the landlords from the 
liability of collecting cesses from their tenants and pay the same to 
the Collectorate. In union boards and municipal areas landlords are 
not required to pay the cesses and taxes due by their tenants who pay 
them directly to the boards and municipalities. The tax collector does 
not lose his real property for inability to collect. By the Cess Act the 
zamindars do not get any commission for their collections but they 
are to pay the whole cesses due by their tenants in advance and in 
default of payment their estates are sold. There can be no justification 
whatever for this provision. By Regulation 1 of 1793 the zamindars 
were allowed to enjoy their properties for ever subject to the payment 
of revenue only. By the above provision of the Cess Act, the zamindars’ 
right to retain their properties have considerably been curtailed. 
Occupancy right should be given to non-agriculturist holdings as well. 
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Reply by the Malda Landholders* Association. 

Qi 1i The description is exhaustive, except that clause (c) of the 
quid pro quo of this question is not the same as used in Regulation I 
which is “to conduct themselves with good faith and moderation 
towards their dependent talukdars and raiyats.” There is a lot of 
difference between the meanings of the two expressions. 

Permanent Settlement did not take away any existing right of the 
tenants. 


Q. 2. Yes, because the landlords were declared to be proprietoi's 
of the soil and also the exclusive enjoyment of the fruits of their good 
management and industry was guaranteed. 

Q. 3. The landlords have played a great part in the economic 
development of the country in various ways. They have improved 
agriculture, helped the tenanls to extend cultivation and encouraged 
commerce and industries generally. The Permanent Settlement has 
created an active, strong and independent middle class which is the 
backbone of the nation in every civilised country. Such a class, so 
far a.s we know, is not to be found in any other part of India. Almost 
all the leaders of movements whether economic, social, educational, 
political, literary or scientific, have come from this class. They have 
established schools and colleges, dispensaries and carried the torch 
of civilisation to the door of the masses. They have not failed to per¬ 
form the functions expected of them at the Permanent Settlement. 

Q. 4. It seems correct to say that the Permanent Settlement 
converted the status of zamindars from collectors of revenue to actual 
proprietors of the soil. We will deal with this more elaborately in 
our reply to question 24. 

Q. 5. It is true that the annulment of the Permanent Settlement 
would be a breach of a solemn pledge given by the East India Com¬ 
pany to the zamindars. From time immemorial the State had been the 
actual proprietor of the soil in India till this right of proprietorship 
was transferred permanently to the zamindars by the Permanent 
Settlement. The tenants, not being proprietors of the soil, were 
never necessary parties. The very language of the Regulation leaves 
no room for doubt that the Permanent Settlement was a solemn pledge 
never to be annulled or modified. Instances may be cited of the use 
of such expressions as “actual proprietors of the soil”, referring to the 
zamindars, in various articles of the Regulation, “jama to remain 
unalterable for ever”, and “no demand will ever be made upon them 
(landlords) or their heirs or successors, by the present or any future 
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Government, for the augmentation of the public assessment” etc.; 
vide Article VII of the Eegulation. It is not true to say that the 
Permanent Settlement crippled the financial resources of the country. 
{See also reply to questions 3, 10, 11, 12 & 13.) 

Qi 6i This expectation has been fulfilled. 

The large increase in the area brought under cultivation since the 
Permanent Settlement has been partly due to the increase in popula¬ 
tion and partly to the initiative of the zamindars and the enterprise 
of the tenants. The proi)oiiion may be approximately estimated at 
25 per cent, tor the increase in population, 50 per cent, ’for the 
initiative of the zamindars, and 25 per cent, for the enterprise of the 
tenants. 

Q. 7. (/) GO per cent, may be ascribed to the industry and good 

management of the zamindars; 

(u) 25 per cent, to increase in c\iltivation and reclamation of wa.ste 
lands by the efforts of the tenants; and 

(Hi) 15 per cent, to enhancement of rents. 

Q. 8t Yes, they have fulfilled the expectation. In fact, there is 
no scope for bad faith and immoderation in view of the laws in force. 

Qi 9i All the improvements that have been effected, have been 
made by the zamindars themselves without the help of Government or 
the tenants. 

The zamindars have discharged all the duties imposed by the 
Permanent Settlement upon them. 

The question of absenteeism does not arise. 

Q. 10. The Permanent Settlement was in the interest of the 
country and for the greatest good of the greatest number and it has 
led to a revenue system which is to the benefit of the province. 
Certainly it has not resulted in the advantage of the landlords at the 
expense of the tenants. 

Q. 11. The criticism is not justified, because 80 per cent, could 
never have been appropriated by the zamindars after defraying the 
costs of management, litigation costs, improvements, statutory 
charges, etc. 

Q. 12. No, we do not advocate the abolition of the Permanent 
Settlement. 

Q. 13. No, it does not involve any loss to the State. The state¬ 
ment showing a loss of 75 per cent, does not include the costs of 
management, litigation, improvements, statutory charges, permanent 
arrears of rents by the tenants, etc. If Permanent Settlement is 
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abolished, there will never be 80 per cent, margin as estimated. The 
methods advocated will not improve the revenue. Assuming the loss 
to be so, the abolition of the zamindari system or the cancellation of 
the Permanent Settlement will not recoup the loss as the cost of 
management and expropriation will be enormous. The imposition of 
an agricultural tax will be an utter violation of the Permanent 
Settlement, 

Q. 11( 12 and 13. The charge against the Permanent Settlement 
that it has led to enhancement of raiyati rents and that it has created 
a syste'ni of overlordship over the cultivators which is harassing and 
oppressive is not at all sustainable. There is no evidence that the 
raiyati rent was fixed before the Permanent Settlement; on the con¬ 
trary the tenants were much worse oil’ and were oppressed before the 
Permanent Settlement. By the Permanent Settlement everything 
became systematized and the tenants were saved from the oppressions 
of the dark period preceding the Permanent Settlement. The rents 
were enhanced it is true, but that by subsequent codified laws 
administered by the courts. Moreover, by the Permanent Settlement 
257 lakhs out of the total ascertained assets of 285 lakhs, i.e., 9017 
per cent, of the ascertained assets {vide question 4G of this question¬ 
naire) was assessed as Government revenue. This excessive assess¬ 
ment must have been made keeping in view the future enhancement 
of rent besides extension of cultivation. Any grievance by the 
tenants on this score is untenable. It should also be noted that the 
tenants under the temporarily settled estates and the klias mahal pay 
a much higher rate of rent than under the permanently settled estates. 
{Vide Statement No. IX of the Statistics sent with Commission’s 
Circular No. 3, dated the 19th December 1938.) Though the zamindars 
cannot be said to be ideal landlords in all cases, yet there is no denying 
the fact that the tenantry have been on the whole dealt with 
sympathetically, particularly with regard to the concessions shown by 
the landlords about the realisation of rent. There have been few suits 
and large amounts were allowed to be barred to allow the tenantry to 
tide over bad harvests. It cannot be denied, however, that the 
landlords were at one time considered the natural leaders. Their 
tenants looked upon them as their natural guardians and turned to 
them for help in times of distress. Over the greater portion of the 
country the tenants and the landlords lived in amity and mutual friend¬ 
liness. Then a time came when many of the landlords left their estates 
and lived a life of luxury in big cities. With a few exceptions the big 
landlords have of late kept themselves aloof from the progressive 
movements of the country. The evils of absenteeism amongst the 
landlords and the preaching of individual rights amongst the 
tenants have estranged the feelings between landlords and tenants. It 
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may be noted here that all the zamindars of this district (Malda) are 
happily free from this defect, i.e., absenteeism, and they live within 
their estates and deal with their tenants themselves. 

In spite of the defects in the zamindars mentioned above, they 
have now risen to the occasion and parted willingly with some of their 
rights and are trying to remedy their own defects. No good can 
always be expected from compulsory legislation. It is the good feel¬ 
ing between the landlord and the tenant from which any lasting 
benefit can be effected. In these circumstances, the question of the 
abolition of the zamindari system or the cancellation of the .Perma¬ 
nent Settlement and substitution of the system of temporary settle¬ 
ment in its place or the imposition of a tax on agricultural income 
should not arise. Moreover, in view of the administration at present 
obtaining in Bengal, the discordant elements and the comimmal tension 
amongst the persons in power, it is impossible for the present Gov¬ 
ernment to look at things dispassionately. The time is not yet ripe 
for initiating this great change and we ought lo await the time when 
the people of the country will he more ready tlian noAV to make some 
sacrifices for the good of the country than to blindly stick to their 
so-called rights and privileges. Any attempt at the present moment 
to abolish the zamindari system or the cancellation of the Permanent 
Settlement or substitution of the temporary settlement or the imposi¬ 
tion of a tax on agricultural income would be ruinous to the country 
apd particularlj’ to the cultivators of the soil. As to the allegation 
that the Permanent Settlement has created zamindars oppressive to 
the tenants, it may be said that after the Permanent Settlement it was 
rather the landlords who were at a disadvantage. The tenants 
became so independent that it was considered necessary by Govern¬ 
ment to enact Regulation VII of 1799 giving the landlords power to 
distrain the crops, etc., of the raiyats and to arrest their persons for 
arrears of rent without reference to any court. Regulation Y of 
1812 abolished the power of arrest, but the right of distraint remain¬ 
ed. On this point. Sir William Hunter in his introduction to the 
Bengal MSS. Records writes as follows:— 

“The laws of 1799 and 1812 are so painfully associated in subse¬ 
quent history wiili harshness to the cultivators, that it is necessary 
to emphasise the forgotten fact that they were at the time considered! 
indispensable for the preservation of the landlords. I, therefore, 
quote a remarkable statement by a Bengal Administrator, whose 
authority on such questions is beyond dispute. Tt may not be 
generally known,’ wrote the late Mr. Buckland, ‘that the Regulation 
of 1799 was enacted in order to save the perpetual settlement, the 
existence of which was then imperilled by the excessive independenoe 
of raiyats. For although it is now the custom to say that the rights 
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of the raiyats were not properly protected in the perpetual settlement, 
it turned out at the time that they could take such good care of their 
rights that the zamiudars could not collect their rents from them until 
the Government came to the rescue of the zamiudar and made the 
raiyats liable to arrest for default of payment of rent.” 

The same is the position now; it is the landlords who are being 
ruined by the tenants by non-payment of rent and not vice versa. 

Another fallacy of the argiiment that the Permanent Settlement 
involves a loss to the State of 75 per cent, of the raiyati assets esti¬ 
mated at*E,s, 12 crores is this. Out of the total rent roll at the time of 
the Permanent Settlement of Rs. ,285 lakhs, Its. 257 lakhs, i.e., 90*17 
per cent, of the assets was fixed as Government revenue. This per¬ 
centage is too heavy and unnatural. No landlord could liave made 
any profit after payment of this revenue. This revenue was assessed 
with the sole intention that the landlords would in the long run be 
compensated by extension of cultivation and enhancement of rents of 
the tenants. Assuming the aforesaid figure of present raiyati 
asset.s—Rs. 12 crores to be correct, it has taken nearly a century and 
a half to arrive at tliis figure by the enterprise of the landlords who 
had incurred heavy losses during the earlier years following the 
PennaMcnt Settlement, and when they had begun to enjoy the fruits 
of their enterprise and investments, a proposal is thrown like a bomb¬ 
shell to do away with the Permanent Settlement and to deprive them 
of their legitimate compensation. 

Subinfeudation as it exists should be upheld! in order to maintain 
the economic equilibrium of the province, but further subinfeudation 
should be discouraged. 

Q. 14. If the zamindari system is abolished or Permanent Settle¬ 
ment be cancelled, compensation should certainly have to be given to 
the zamindars. The compensation should be at the rate of 40 times the 
net profit. It is not po.ssible to give an estimate. 

Q. 15. If compensation be paid in bonds, they should be redeem¬ 
able at the option of the landlord after 5 years and the rate of interest 
should be 6 per cent, per annum. 

Q. 16. The social structure will be the same as in khas mahals. 

Q. 17. Certainly, the interests of all tenureholders should also be 
purchased. Otherwise, the purchase of zamindari would be without 
any value whatsoever. 

Q. 18. It is not possible to answer without proper data. 



Q. 19< The raiyats are under a great disadvantage in the khas 
mahal and temporarily settled estates as they have got to pay their 
rents regularly by the end of the financial year. Eaiyats do not 
prefer khas mahal. 

Q. 20i Subinfeudation has not been the result of the Permanent 
Settlement but of Ihe Tenancy laws. The position of the raiyats has 
much improved socially and economically by the creation of the 
Permanent Settlement. They have secured rights and privileges 
which they could not have dreamt of before the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment. In iruth, none of the rights and privileges which the tenants 
have bwn enjoying since the creation of the Permanent Settlement 
had been ever enjoyed by them in India from ihe earliest times, 
either under Hindu or Muslim rule. The occupancy right itself is 
the creation of British legislation. In this connection please see oui 
reply to question 24. 

Q. 21. It w'ill totally upset the economic and social structure of 
the province. 

Q. 22. If the zamindaris and tenures are purchased by the State, 
homestead and khas lands of the zamindars and the tenure- 
holders should be left to them on ]>ayment of a fixed and non- 
enhancible rent with all the rights and privileges which they qnjoyed 
before. These lands have been recorded in the Settlement. Khas 
lands mean land cultivated in khas by hired labour or by barga, adhi 
or furan. 

Q. 23. The occupancy right of raiyats is a creation of British 
legislation. 

Q. 24. It is a myth to saj’ that the cultivating raiyats have 
always been the actual proprietors of the soil and that the rents paid 
by them to the State were a form of tax for affording protection to 
their person and property and for carrying on the administrative 
machinery. Those who assert this theory either have no knowledge 
of Indian History or consciously pervert the facts with some ulterior 
motive. In India from the earliest times soil belonged to the ruler 
and the cultivator was merely his tenant, till in the case of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, the right in the soil was for ever transferred to the 
zamindars by the Permanent Settlement enacted by the British ruler. 
Abbe Dubois, in his enlightening book entitled “Hindu Manners”, 
expressed the opinion that in Malabar, the home of the Kayara 
(Hairs), Coorgs and Tulus, whom he regarded as the three aboriginal 
tribes of the western coast, is to be found the clearest example of 
absolute private property in land, closely resembling the English 
freehold. Dubois says that Malabar “is the only province in India 
where proprietary right has been preserved intact until the present 



day. Everywliere else the soil belongs to the ruler and the cultivator 
is merely his tenant”. The proposition enunciated by Dubois that 
everywhere else the soil belongs to the ruler” has been generall}* 
accepted and now the doctrine is current in the Native States. 

The commentator on the renowned treatise Arthasastra (Book II, 
Chapter 24) had no doubt on the subject. He declares that “those 
who are well versed in the scriptures admit that the Hing is the owner 
of both land and water and that the people can exercise their right 
of ownership over all other things excepting these two.” The author 
of the treatise, as a whole, seems to accept that view. The rules in 
Chapter I of Book II instruct the King that lands prepared for 
cultivation shall be given to tax payers (karada) only for life 
(ekapuinishikani); and that “lands may be confiscated from those 
who do not cultivate them, and given to others”. The author evi¬ 
dently held that laud of all kinds was at the disposal of the Govern¬ 
ment. Most native Indian Governments^ including those of the 
Muhammadan dynasties, have taken in the shape of land revenue and 
cesses a large proportion of the produce. In those circumstances, no 
room was left for economic rent. The land revenue, or State share 
of the produce, may be regarded as rent rather than as taxation on 
the assumption that the ultimate property in land is vested in the 
State. The normal share of the produce admitted to be claimable by”^ 
the Government was one-fourth. But Emperor Akbar took one- 
third, and the Sultans of Kashmir claimed half. 

From the above facts it would be clear that the idea of the culti¬ 
vators’ right of juoperty in the soil is quite foreign to India. Far 
from having any such right, the cultivators had not even the heredi¬ 
tary right to till the land as would appear from the quotation made 
from the Arthasastra given above. So, many of the alleged 
grievances of the raiyats are imaginary. Their position has much 
improved during the British administration and we think they arc 
better placed than even the tenantry of Britain. 

The undi.sputed proprietary right of the State in the soil was 
irrevocably transferred to the zamindars, independent talukdars and 
other actual proprietors of land subject to payment of revenue to 
Government. 

Qi 25i We are for confining the right of occupancy to the raiyat 
as given by the Act of 1885. 

Q. 26* By the Tenancy Law of 1885. 

Q. 27i Tes. 

Q. 28* No. In case of such conversion the zamindar or the khas 
mahal as the case may be, should be entitled to make the land khas. 
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Q. 29i The number of bargadars is on the increase. The causes 
are— 

{i) as in question 30; 

{ii) want of other occupations and facilities, viz., trade, com¬ 
merce, rearing of silk and other sources of income. 

Q. 30. ffot exhaustive; vide answer to question 29. 

Q. 31. 15 bighas. Majority of bargadars were not occupancy 

rai> ats. 

Q. 32. Right of occupancy and other rights should not be .extend^ 
ed to bargadars. Question of protection does not arise. They are 
merely labourers and they are amply remunerated, as they generally 
get half of the produce. 

Q. 33. The barga system is economically sound, lio abolition 
would seriously aft'ect the economic equilibrium of the country. There 
is no need for its prevention. Its prevention will create unemploy¬ 
ment. 


Q. 34. A large number of people would bo thrown out of employ¬ 
ment and there will be a serious dislocation of economic equilibrium. 

Q. 35. Generally fair proportion is half of the produce, but ifmay 
vary according to circumstances. Therefore, without fixing the pro¬ 
portion by law it is better to leave the parties to fix the proportion 
amongst themselves according to circumstances. 

Q. 36. The wages of agricultural labourers are 3 to 4 annas per 
day in this district (Malda). The bargadars and the under-raiyats 
seem to be better off than the labourers. 

Q. 37. The unrestricted right of transfer given by the Acts of 
1929 and 1938 will certainly be prejudicial to the interest of the culti¬ 
vating raiyats as a whole. The only remedy, it seems, is to ^•evert 
to the good old principle that the raiyats’ sale should be subject to 
the consent of the landlord. 

Q. 38. The minimum size of an economic holding must vary 
according to the quality of the land and other circumstances obtain¬ 
ing in different parts of the country. But so far as this district is 
concerned (Malda), 20 bighas of good land seems to be the minimum 
size. 

Q. 39. The size of the raiyati holding is certainly uneconomic. 
The reasons given in this question tending to further subdivisions 
and fragmentation of holdings are true. 

Q. 49. Reasonable consolidation of holdings is desirable. 
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41i Facilities may be given for reasonable consolidation of 
holdings on an economic basis. 

Q. 42. Accumulation of large areas is undesirable. The limit 
should be 1,000 bighas. A raiyati holding should not be transferable, 
it should be left to the discretion of the landlord. 

Q. 43. Yes. This evil cannot be substantially minimized without 
interfering with the laws of inheritance, but can be partly minimized 
by doing away with the unrestricted right of transfer given to tlie 
raiyats and reverting to the principle of transfer and subdivision sub¬ 
ject to the consent of the landlord. 

Q. 44. In view of the laws of inheritance, we do not think any¬ 
thing can be done. 

Q. 45. No. 

Q. 46. It was certainly contemplated that one of the means 
adopted by the landlords foi increasing their income or profits would 
be by enhancing the rates of reni payable at the time of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement. 

Q. 47. The framers of the Permanent Settlement did never con¬ 
template permanency or fixity of the rates of rent either in the case 

of tenants then existing or in the case of tenants who might subse¬ 

quently be introduced on the land and the series of Acts enacted 
subsequent to the Permanent Settlement would prove that. 

Q. 48. The question does not arise. 

Q. 49. Supposing it to be so, in bare justice theie is no case for 

reducing the rents of such tenants in future, or retrospectively to the 
level prevailing at the time of the Permanent Settlement or to any 
level, as the economic and local condition and taxation, direct or 
indirect, prevailing at the time of the Permanent Settlement were not 
the same as they are now. 

There is no material available for dtetermining what those rates 
were and for distinguishing those tenants who are successors-in- 
interest of tenants existing at the Permanent Settlement and those 
who have taken settlement subsequently. Assuming that old papers 
of the zamindars are available, it would be impossible to find out a 
connecting link up to the present. 

Q. 50. No, it was not a mistake, ns it took into consideration 
only the economic, material and local conditions prevailing at that 
time. 
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Q. 51. It could never be the intention of the framers of the 
Permanent Settlement that all future settlements of waste lands 
should be made at the rates prevailing in 1793. 

Q. 52. The principle of determining fair and equitable rents 
sliould 1 e a definite share of the produce (vide item 3 of the 
question). The disadvantage mentioned of this system, that poorer 
land pays higher rent in proportion, may be avoided by dividing the 
land into 3 or 4 classes according to quality and then fixing difierent 
shares for different classes. The outstanding merit of this system 
seems to be that the tenants will thereby more easily withstand the 
effects of a bad harvest. 

Q. 53. The present rents seem to be paid mainly on considera¬ 
tion of the productivity and quality; then on custom and to a small 
degree on competition. Majority of the rents cannot be described as 
lump rents, though some solitary cases might be of lump rents. 

It cannot be said that the rates differ greatly for lands of similar 
value in almost every village and estate, though such instances are 
not wanting. 

Q. 54. No. Fair and equitable principles in each case as deter¬ 
mined by the courts. 

Q. 55. We would recommend the payment of a definite share of 
the produce as rent, but the share, as has been said in reply to question 
52 above, cannot be uniform throughout all parts of the province. It 
must vary according to circumstances, particularly the variation in 
the quality of the land. A new record-of-rights may not be necessary, 
but a classification of the lands will be imperative. 

Q. 56. We would recommend 33 per cent, of the produce subject 
to slight variations for the inferior lands. The normal share of the 
prodiuie admitted to bo claimable by the Government during the 
Hindu reign was one-fourth. Emperor Akbar took one-third and the 
Sultans of Kashmir claimed one-half. The Government share, it is 
true, was always limited theoretically, but in practice the State 
usually took all it could extort. 

Q. 57. Rent should never be fixed in perpetuity, but it should be 
alterable according to the money value of the produce. No organisa¬ 
tion should bo set up for re-examining the rates of rent generally. In 
all cases this should be done at the instance of the parties by the Civil 
Courts instead of by Revenue Officers. 

Q. 58. No. 

Q. 59. The provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 are not 
defective. 
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Q* 60i No. It is not fair that a particular tenant should get all 
the benefit of the improvement and the landlord nothing. If the land* 
lord has done nothing to bring about the fluvial action, the tenant has 
also done nothing. The landlords should get enhancements for fluvial 
action as they are proprietors of the soil. 

Q.61. No. 

0.62. Yes. 

Q. 63. The meaning is not clear. 

Q. 64. No, the sanctity of contract should be maintained. There 
should be no provision in law for limiting rents for new settlements. 

Q. 65. It is defective in many respects. Aeroplane survey is not 
suitable. The procedure should be cheaper and the machinery should 
be more efficient. Description of land should be more clear. North 
boundary should be given. There should not be provision for deduc¬ 
tion of 10 per cent. 

Q. 66. No. 

Q. 67. Yes. 

Q. 68. We do not know of any particular estate, but it is generally 
so done. 

Q. 69. Yes. 

Q. 70. It is not possible to answer. 

Q. 71. Because, the Government does not follow the rule. 

Q. 72. Jute per acre 12 jnaunds. Paddy per acre 9 inaunds. 
Sugarcane per acre 450 maunds. Cost of cultivation per acre: Jute 
—Rs. 10; Paddy—^lis. G; Sugarcane—Rs. 6. 

Q. 73. It seems that the productivity of the soil in Bengal is 
generally on the decrease. Reasons roughly are want of education, 
sluggishness of the tenants which has made them unfit to take recourse 
to improved methods of cultivation, the silting up of the rivers, poverty, 
etc. Practically the Government has taken no steps. The steps 
that have been taken are wholly inadequate and insufficient to cope 
"with the situation. 

Q. 74. No initiative has been taken by the Government. 

Q. 77. The land system of Bengal is not certainly responsible. 
No modification is necessary in the land system. In this connection 
please see replies to questions 81 and 82. 

Q.78. It is not possible for want of sufficient data. 

8 
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Qi 79i Yes. Under the present system of law it is not necessary. 

Q. 80. The income of tlie cultivating raiyats may be increased by 
giving them supplementary occupation and by establishing cottage 
industries. They should also be encouraged to spin their own cloth 
in the slack season. 

Q. 81 & 82. Pressure of population on the land is certainly a 
reason of the poverty of the agriculturists. Increase of population in 
India is perhaps lower than that in other countries of the world, but 
the condition of the agriculturists in those countries is infinitely 
better than here. So the cause of poverty is not the population alone. 
The main cause in our opinion is the gradual extinction of all indi¬ 
genous industries and manufactures during the last 100 years or 
more. One glaring instance is the manufacture of cloth. The men 
engaged in those industries have to fall back upon the land. 

Some people, of course, may be diverted to large industries by 
starting Government-aided factories, but that is not the only means. 
Government has been strangely callous to the condition of the people. 
It should take up the matter in right earnest and educate the people, 
help the cultivators to increase the fertility of the soil, resuscitate the 
dying rivers of Bengal, start large factories as well as small cottage 
industries. To sum up, Government should without any further 
waste of time take to the methods of improvement as is done in all 
civilized countries and find out sufficient funds to carry on this work 
by drastic retrenchment in the emoluments of the Ministers, 
M. L. A.’s, M. L. C.’s and higher officials and by other approved 
methods. It is an irony of fate that though India is the poorest 
country, she pays much higher salaries than is done in any other 
country in the world. 

Q. 83. By improving the economic and material condition of the 
province. There is no organisation. 

Q. 84. No, it is not true. By the Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
Act payment to the mahajans has been totally stopped. 

Q. 85. They have not done to solve this problem. The co-operative 
societies have not benefited. 

Q. 86. The Debt Settlement Boards have completely failed tq 
deal with the problem of agricultural debts. The defects are^— (a) 
the Boards are inefficient and unable to interpret the law; (6) it has 
given scope for irregularity, harassment and what not; (c) it is 
understood that the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act has been enacted 
to evade payment; (d) the costs are enormous; (e) the provisions and 
rules are inadequate; (/) it has tended to collapse the economic struc¬ 
ture of the province. It can be improved by abolishing the Boards 
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and making provisions for instalment in Civil Court; (^) it has 
practically made it impossible for the mahajans to realise their dues 
and for the landlords to realise their rents from the tenants. Of 
course, the Act was conceived 'with the intention of helping the agri¬ 
culturists, but it is so one-sided and is carried to such extremes, that 
the effect has been disastrous, not only to the moneylenders and the 
landlords but also to the persons whom it was intended to benefit. 
By the passing of this Act an impression has been firmly rooted in the 
minds of the agriculturists that they have been released from all 
liabilities of payments of debts as well as the rents due to their land¬ 
lords. .Unreasonably long ierins of instalments, sometimes for 20 
years or more, are allowed by the Boards on ordinary debts, rents and 
even decreed rents. These instalments are seldom paid and on failure 
of one instalment the whole amount does not become due (as is the 
case under the ordinary law), but for each default of instalment the 
creditor or the landlord will have to pray for execution in a court of 
law within 30 days of the default and this fun of fruitless running 
after the debtor will continue for a good number of years. Then 
again, if a debtor files a petition for settlement of his debts ajid after 
the service of notices on the creditor or the landlord, the creditor or 
the landlord does not appear, the case will be decided ed' parte in 
favoTjr of the debtor. But if a creditor or a landlord files a petition 
agfiinst a debtor and if the debtor does not appear after service of 
notices, the rule is that the case of the creditor or the landlord will 
be dismissed and be will again have to run to the Civil Court for 
relief. Can anything more strange and iniquitous be conceived of? 
Though the Act is harassing, nay, ruinous to the interests of the 
creditor and the landlord, the reaction on the debtors has not been satis¬ 
factory. Their moral instinct, which should have made them recognise 
their duty and liability to pay off their debts and rents, has been cor¬ 
rupted. Further, in times of difficulty, specially in case of failure 
of crops, the agriculturists used invariably to get loans from their 
mahajans and sometimes from their landlords, but this Act has 
compelled the mahajans and the landlords to stop any such advances, 
because, nobody can be expected to make advances of money when 
they know full well that the money advanced will have little chance, 
of being realised so long as the said Act is in force. During the last 
rainy season (year 1345 B. S.) there has been abnormal flood in this 
District (Malda) and the people were in great distress. Government 
could not, and cannot, under the present circumstances, fully relieve 
this distress. Help from the mahajans and the landlords was neces¬ 
sary, but the people got much less help in the form of loans, etc., 
this time than they used to get on such occasions before. All this ii 
due to this blessed Act. 

Q. 87. Yes, we approve of it. 
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Qi 88. It bas not functioned. 

Q. 89. Yes. Easy procedure for realisation of rent in Civil Court 
by application and not by suit should be provided in law. All noticea 
should be served through post instead of ordinary method. In the 
alternative, certificate procedure should be made available to the land¬ 
lords generally. 

Q. 90. No, all the landlords should be allowed to utilise the Act. 
It is a pity that by the amended Bengal Tenancy Act of 1938 the 
benefits of tliis Act have been withdrawn from the few private land¬ 
lords who used to enjoy the privileges. 

Q.91. No, it is not advisable. 

Q. 92. {a) The .sunset law by which the landlords are to pay 

revenue on the fixed dates and on default the estates are put up to sale 
and time for payment of revenue is granted on payment of fine and 
inter(\st opeiaies harshly on the landlord. The time for payment of 
revenue should be extended to three months without imposition of any 
fine or interest. 

(h) Under the Government rules, the zaniindars of permanently- 
settled estates can get reitn.ssion of revenue under certain circumstances 
{vide question 71 of tlie questionnaire). But no sucli remission is 
given and the rules are not followed in practice. These rules should 
he followed and remissions should he given in fit cases. 

(c) The present machinery available to the landlords for realisation 
of their dues is too costly and cumbrous. It is also unnecessarily 
harassing- and expensive to the tenants. The best thing would be to 
api)ly the ])rovisions of the Public Demands Becovery Act to the 
private estates for prompt realisation of the dues of the landlords 
{vide reply to question 89), 

(/f) After revenue sale there should be provision in law on the 
lines similar to rule 89, (hvil Procedure Code. 

Q. 93. The amended Tenantry Act of 1938 has been ruinous to 
the landlords as it has affected their proprietary right in the soil and 
along with it the income due to this right. At the same time the Act 
has taken away the right from the landlords to utilize the Public 
Demands Becovery Act for speedy recovery of rents. Taking along 
with this the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act has greatly affected the 
landlord. The Act of 1938 has neither been beneficial to the tenants 
inasmuch as having a free scope for sale, the majority of small 
occupancy raiyats are free to sell their lands and will in course of 
time be turned into day labourers. The loss of landlord’s fee is heavy 
and cannot be estimated. 
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Reply by the Midnapore Landholders’Association* 

Q. 1 (1st Part). Other duties and obligaiions of the zamiudars 
are— 

(1) To exert themselves in the cultivation of their lands (section 
VII, Article VI, para, .2 of Begulation I of 1793). 

(2) To enjoin the strictest adherence to the principles of good faith 
and moderation towards their dependant talukdars and raiyats in the 
persons whom they may appoint to collect the rents from them (section 
VII, Article VI, para. 3 of Regulation I of 1793). 

(3) Not to realise undue exactions from the dependant talukdars. 
Rules were framed’ for this purpose (sections 51 & 52 of Reg illation 
VIII of 1793). 

(4) Not to realise any new abwabs or inahtut from the raiyats on 
any pretence whatever, the existing abwabs or malituts and other 
exactions being consolidated with the asal jama (sections 54 & 55 of 
Regulation VIII of 1793). 

Other duties and obligations were imposed on the zamindars in 
their respective kabuliyats which they had to execute under section 67 
of Regulation VIII of 1793; the principal stipulations being— 

(i) Embankments, etc., were to be kept up by the zamindars and 
informations given of escheats, under penalties. 

(ii) No exactions or oppressive practices were to be allowed 
towards the raiyats who were not on any account to bo dispossessed 
whilst their tenures subsisted and they performed the conditions of it. 

Lord Cornwallis wliilo recommending concession of proprietary 
right to the zamindar thus expressed his views in a Minute— 

“The privilege which the raiyat in many parts of Bengal enjoy, of 
holding possession of spots of land which they cultivate, so long as 
they pay the revenue assessed on them, is not by any means incom¬ 
patible with the proprietary rights of tlie zamindar. Whoever culti¬ 
vates the land, the zamindar can no more than receive the established 
rent which in most places, is fully equal to what the cultivator can 
afford to pay. To permit him to dispossess one cultivator for the sole 
purpose of giving the land to another would be vesting him with a power 
to commit a wanton act of oppression from which he could derive no 

benefit. With the fixity of the demand of the Government a 

spirit of improvement would be diffused throughout the country and 
the raiyats would find a further security” and he hoped that “without 
any further or detailed rules of law regulating the rights and obliga¬ 
tions of the parties, the relations of the zamindars and the actual 
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occupiers of land would be smooth and' that things would adjust 
themselves as of necessity with the fixity of Government demand.*' 
(Appejidix to the Fifth Report No. 5.) 

The zamindars had before this time to perform police duties, these 
powers were withdrawn from them. They continued to perform postal 
duties; these powers were also subsequently withdrawn. 

Q. 1 (2n(l Part). The Permanent Settlement was concluded 
between the Government on the one hand and the zamindars, talukdars 
and choudhries on the other; the latter executed kabuliyats in favour 
of the Government in accordance with the provisions of Regulation 
VIII of 1793 and Regulation XLI of 1793. The contractual •obliga¬ 
tions thus entered into could not have affected the rights, if any, which 
the tenants possessed at this time, they not being parties to it. But 
an opinion long prevailed that the Government had given the zamindars 
the property in the soil and had made the raiyats absolutely 
dependent upon them except in so far as the raiyats were protected by 
express legislation (Evidence of Mr. Sullivan before the Select Com¬ 
mittee of the House of (Commons, 1832). Others considered that the 
Permanent tSeitlement was intended to interfere with subordinate 
rights (Evidence of Mr. Fortescue before the sfime, 1290, 1303, 
1316). In the great Rent Case which was decided in 186«5 
(Thakoorannee Dassee vs. Bisweswar Mukherjee and others, 3 W. R. 
Act X rulings, page 29) the majority of Judges appear to have held 
the view tliat the right of tlie zamindar was not an absolute right in 
the soil as against the subordinate holders but that in that direction the 
rights of the zamindars were limited by the rights of the subordinate 
holders. Mr. Justice Trevor said, “The words of Regulation I of 
1793 clearly show that though recognised as actual proprietors of the 
soil, that is owners of their estates, still zamindars and others entitled 
to a settlement were not recognised as being possessed of an absolute 
estate in their several zamindaris; that there are other parties below 
them with rights and interests in land requiring protection just in the 
same way as Government above them was declared to have a right and 
interest in it which it took care to protect by law; that the zamindar 
enjoys his estate subject to and limited' by those rights and interests; 
and that the notion of an absolute estate in the land is as alien from 
the Regulation Law as it is from the old Hindu and Mahomedan Law 
of the country (page 34). 

Mr. Justice Seton-Karr said:— 

“I. Neither by Hindu, by Muhammadan or by Regulation Law 
was any absolute right of property in land vested in the zamindar to 
the exclusion of all other rights; nor was any absolute estate, as we 
understand the same in England created in favour of that class of 
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persons. The raiyat has by custom as well as by law, what he may 
term a “beneficial interest in the soil’.“ 

“II. The Decennial Settlement while enhancing the status and 
fixing the rights of the zamindar did not intend to alter, and did not 
alter, the common law of the country, with regard to the raiyati 
tenures; khudkasht raiyats whose tenures commenced at or sub¬ 
sequently to the Decennial Settlement were still entitled to hold such 
tenures either at the pargana rate or, what is the same thing, at rales 
payable for the lauds of a similar description in the neighbourhood.” 

Mr. Justice Campbell, Mr, .Justice Norman and Mr. Justice 
Macpheilsoii agreed in the view above expressed. Sir Barnes Peacock, 
however, seemed to consider a greater right to belong to the zamindar. 
According to him—“It is clear that since Regulation TI of 1793, by 
which the right of property w'as declared to be vested in the land¬ 
holders, that is, in the zamindars and independent talukdars, property 
in laud which formed part of a permanently settled estale could not be 
acquired by reedaiming it from waste. How then could it be acquired 
except by contract or adverse possession or by prescription going back 
as far as the time of the Permanent Settlement?” He was of 
opinion that neither a right of proprietorship nor a right of occupancy 
could have been acqtiired by any other means in a permanently settled 
estate: 

Regulation II of 1793 i-ecited that—“the property in the soil has 
been declared to he vested in the landholders, which was never before 
formally declared.” At the same time Regulation 1 of 1793 declares 
that “it being the <luty of the Ruling Power to ])rotect all classes of 
people and more j)orticularly those who from their situation are most 
helpless, the Governor-General-in-Couneil will, whenever he may deem 
it proper, enact such Regulations as he may think necessary for the 
protection and welfare of the dependent talukdars, raiyats and other 
cultivators of the soil; and no zamindar, independent talukdar or other 
actual proprietor of land shall be entitled on this account to make any 
objection to the discharge of the fixed assessment which they have 
respectively agreed to pay.” Thus the rights, if anj^ of the raiyat.«» 
were not intended to be interfered with. But what was the nature of 
those alleged rights ? 

The only raiyats who at that time were deemed to need protection 
seemed to have been designated as “khudkasht raiyats”. It seems 
apparent from the whole scope of the Regulations for the Decennial 
and Permanent Settlements that whatever misconceptions may have 
existed as to their positions, their rights, if any, were not intended 
to be affected—“khudkasht raiyats” were those raiyats who cultivated 
the lands of their own village, that is the village in which they 
resided. 
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When there was plenty of unoccupied lands and population was 
sparse the competition was not amongst tenants but amongst zamin- 
dars for raiyats. Tenants once indnced to settle in the village were 
fostered and where son was able to step into father’s place the arrange¬ 
ment suited both parties too well for any doubt to be raised as to the 
course to be pursued upon the death of a tenant. Non-fulfilment of 
the conditions on which the land was cultivated, or non-delivery of the 
proprietor’s share of the produce were the only grounds which rendered 
it necessary to remove a tenant. Some landholders indeed conceived 
themselves to possess the power of ousting these tenants in favour of 
other persons who were willing to give a higher rent; but in a state 
of society in which the rents were regulated by custom ‘not by 
competition such new tenants did not often present themselves and so 
the practical exercise of the powers were not frequent. Thus 
notwithstanding occasional instance of ouster it gradually became usual 
not to evict khudkasht raiyats so long as they paid their rent (Field’.s 
introduction to the Regulations of the Bengal Code, pages 24-25). 
The temporary tenants were generally residents of another neighbouring 
village who could not obtain in their own village as much land as they 
are able to cultivate. These have been held by all authorities to have 
no rights and to be mere tenants-at-will. “Ft is generally understood,” 
wrote Mr. Shore in his Minute of 28th June 1789 that ‘‘the raiyats by 
long occupancy acquire a right of possession in the soil, and arfe not 
subject to be removed but this right does not authorise them to sell or 
mortgage it, and it is so far distinct from a right of property. This, 
like all other rights, under a despotic or varying form of Government 
is precarious.” The Court of Directors observed that “it appeared to 
be the general maxim under the Moghul Government that the immediate 
cultivator of the soil duly paying his rent should not be dispossessed 
from the land he occupied.” (General Letter of the 19th September 
1792.) The Court of Directors in paragraph 53 of Revenue Letter to 
Bengal (Revenue Selections, page 360) wrote,—“The inference seems 
unavoidable that the persons with whom the Permanent Settlement 
was made and those who by inheritance or purchase may succeed them, 
are authorised by existing law to oust even the hereditary raiyats from 
possession of their lands when the latter refused to accede to any terras 
of rent which may be demanded of them however exorbitant.” 

The above .accounts will show the precarious nature of the rights 
which the “khudkasht” raiyats had in the land. It is at present very 
difficult, nay impossible, to trace the history of every tenure or hold¬ 
ing back to the time of the Permanent Settlement. The tenures or 
holdings existing at or before the time of the Permanent Settlement 
have changed beyond recognition. If, as is very probable, the 
“khudkasht” raiyats^ existing at or before the time of the Permanent 
Settlement, lost their holdings in course of time either by eviction or 
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l>y other cause and if the zamindars have let out those lands to 
a new set of tenants, it would now be useless to enquire whether the 
tenants at the time of the Permanent Settlement had any right or not. 
The zamindars being the absolute proprietors of the soil by virtue of 
Regulation II of 1793 would let out their lands on any term they chose 
and the new tenants would not be able to claim that the previous 
tenants had such and such rights. “I am clearly of opinion’*, said 
Sir Barnes Peacock, one of the greatest jurists who came out to 
India, “that a raiyat who after the dale of the Permanent Settlement 
and especially after the Regulation V of 1812 was let into possession 
by zamindar to hold as tenant, for a fixed term or at will or from year 
to year' or without defining the period during which his tenancy was 
to continue did not before Act X of 1859, merely by reason of an occu¬ 
pation for 12 years become a ‘khiulkasht’ raiyat.” (3 W. R. Act X 
Ruling, page 104). He was also of opinion “that if the raiyat’s 
original holding commenced after the date of the Permanent Settlement 
(and that if it commenced before, it was for him to prove it either by 
positive or presumptive evidence), he was entitled to have effect given 
to any definite engagement between him and the landowner either as 
to the duration of the term, if any, specially granted to him or 
as to the amount of rent to be paid or the rates at which it was to be 
assessed. But that if he failed to prove that any such engagement 
was Entered into, or that the term for which he was to hold was ever 
fixed or defined or that any stipulation was made as to the rate of 
rent at which he was to hold, he must be considered to have 
entered and held as a tenant for one year only and to have conti¬ 
nued to hold on with the consent of the landowner from year to year or 
as a tonant-at-will.” (Ibid, pages 101-102), 

If this was the nature of the rights of the raiyats. Act X of 185ff 
and Act Vlll of 1885 have made serious inroads on the rights of the 
zamindars on the ostensible plea of protection of raiyats. Thus the 
rights of the raiyats which were precarious at the beginning were very 
much enlarged by subsequent legislation. 

Qi 2i There is no express provision in the Permanent Settlement 
Regulations conveying powers to zamindars to choose his tenants or to 
regulate the usage of his lands to the economic interests of the 
province. But in the preamble to Regulation II of 1793 it has been 
stated that “experience having evinced that adequate supplies of 
grain are not obtainable from abroad in season of scarcity the country 
must necessarily continue subject to these calamities until the pro¬ 
prietors and cultivators of land shall have the means of increasing the 
numbers of the reservoirs, embankments and other artificial works, by 
which to great degree the untimely cessation of periodical rains may be 
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provided against and the lands protected against inundation; and as a 
necessary consequence the stock of grain in the country at large shall 
always be sufficient to supply those occasional but less extensive 
deficiencies in the annual produce which may be expected to occur 
notwithstanding the adoption of the above precaution to obviate them. 
To effect these improvements in agriculture which must necessarily be 
followed by the increase of every article of produce has accordingly 
been one of the primary objects to which the attention of the British 
Administration has been directed in its arrangements for the internal 
government of these provinces. As being the two fundamental 
measures essential to the attainment of it the property in the soil has 
been declared to be vested in the landholders and the revenue ;^ayable 
to the Government from each estate has been fixed for ever. These 
measures have at once rendered it the interest of the proprietors to 
improve their estate and given them the means of raising the funds 
necessary for that purpose.” 

This declaration shows that the proprietors were given the powers 
to take such steps for the purpose of improving their estates and 
increasing the produce of land as they deemed advisable. This power 
must have included the power to choose tenants and to regulate the 
usage of land lo the economic interest of the province. It must also 
be remembered that in the Great Famine of 1770 A. D. more than one- 
third of the population of Bengal had been swept away and more than 
half of the land were lying uncultivated at the time (6 M.I.A. at pago 
114). Hence it was necessary for the zamindars to whom the lands 
were transferred' to have absolute power to let them out to tenants 
according to his choice or to take steps to bring them under cultivation 
himself. 

By section 52 of Regulation VIII of 1793 the zamindars acquired 
the power to let the remaining land of his zamindari or estate under 
the prescribed restrictions in whatever manner he may think proper. 
The restrictions prescribed were enumerated in sections 52, 53, 54, 55, 
67 and 59. Subject to these restrictions the zamindar acquired all 
powers to deal with the land as he liked. 

Sir Edward Colebrooke on the 12th July 1809 expressed the opinion 
that the Permanent Settlement “left the zamindars to make his settle¬ 
ment with the peasantry in such terms as hd might choose to require.” 
{Ill Revenue Selections, page 167). 

Mr. Mill in his History of British India wrote, “Zamindars were 
empowered to make with their raiyats any settlements which they 
chose.” 
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Q, 3i Tlie landlords have played a great part in the economic 
development of the country since the Permanent Settlement. In the 
opinion of my Association they have not failed to perform the functions 
expected of them at the time. 

The Permanent Settlement led to a great extension of cultivation 
(Robinson’s Land Revenue, page 29); the waste laud which has been 
variously said to have been one-third or one-half was much reduced in 
consequence. I may i)oint out tlmt the cultivation of waste land was 
one of the main objects of the Permanent Settlement. (Raja Leela- 
nund Singh Bahadur vs. Bengal Government, G M.T.A. at page 114.) 

“Whatever may have been the abstract rights intended to have 
been conferred upon the zamintlars by the Regulations, in practice 
they have, generally speaking, never been exerted to the extent of 
producing a rack-rent. This is hardly denied by anyone; and the 
very considerable margin which any calculation of any rack-rent 
exhibits beyond that which the landlords even venture to claim in 
litigation, sufficiently supports the position.” (Judgment of 
Mr. Justice Phear in the Great Rent Case 3 W.R. Act & Rulings at 
page 52.) 

The zamindars have greatly extended cultivation by bringing largo 
areas of waste land under tillage, planting colonies of peasants by 
means of concessions and pecuniary help, draining marshes, clearing 
jungles and digging tanks. The actual work of reclamation of soil 
was done by raiyats but under the indispensible lielp, protection and 
guidance of the zamindars. (Seton-Karr’s Cornwallis, pages 45-49.) 

The proprietorship conferred on the zamindars has also much to do 
with the introduction into lower Bengal, nearly alone among Indian 
provinces, of new and vast agricultural industries. (Maine’s Village 
Communities, page 1G3.) 

By the agency of the zamindar a new .sanitary measure, a new method 
of cultivation or a new kind of crop can be quickly introduced among 
the peasants. “Scarcity is met, relief works are set on foot and 
supplies are transported (in a famine) with a greater facility, where 
there are large zamindars, than in provinces where the settlement has 
been made with the heads of village communities or with each raiyat 
direct.” (Seton-Karr, page 70.) 

The zamindar is the only channel through which new knowledge 
and comforts of civilization can reach the cultivators. His manor is an 
oasis of culture amidst a dead level of ignorance and poverty. In 
Bengal it has generally a school, a dispensary and a post office 
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maintained by the zainindar which benefit all the neighbouring villages. 
To his temple at P\ija time flock all the peasants, male and female, 
Hindu and Muslim; it plays the part of a club to them and affords the 
only source of collective amusements to them. (Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar’s Economics of British India, 3rd edition, pages 109-110). His 
aid to education, sanitation, famine relief, literature and art all over 
the country has been most liberal, as the Bengal Administration Reports 
of the several districts and the Famine Commission Reports will amply 
testify. 

My Association dr)e,s not consider lhai the zamindars failed to per¬ 
form the Functions expected of them at the Permanent Settlement. 
Section 7 of Regulation I of 1793 laid down: — 

(i) that the zamindars will exert themselves in the cultivation of 
their lands; 

(ii) that they will disci)arge the revenue at the stipulated periods 
without delay or evasion; 

(II}) that they will conduct themselves with good faith and modera¬ 
tion towardvs their dependent talukdars and raiyats. 

Let us deal with these point after point:— 

(/) With regard to the 1st clause my Association has already shown 
that there was great extension of cultivation immediately after the 
Permanent Settlement. 

(II) With regard to the 2ud clause it may be mentioned that the 
jama fixed was very high. The preamble of Regulation II of 1793 
shows that the amount of jama was fixed upon an estimate formed by 
the public officers of the aggregate of the rents payable by the raiyats 
or tenants for each bigha of land in cultivation, of which after deduc¬ 
tion of expenses of collection, lO/llths were considered as the dues of 
the Government and the remainder the share of the landlords. The 
State demand was fixed so high in the hope tliat the zamindars would 
succeed by the improvements of their estates to increase gradually the 
scanty amount left to them. The avssessment was as severe as it could 
possibly be made; the amount realised in 1790-91 being double the 
assessment of Jaffar Khan and Suja Khan, three times the collection of 
Maharaja Nanda Kumar in 1764-65 and about double the collections 
made by Reza Khan in 1765-66, though one-third of the population 
had been swept away and about half the lands remained uncultivated. 
(Economic History of British India by R. C. Dutt, Chapter V.) 

The revenue fixed was so high that within the course of 15 years 
the Rajas of Nadia, Rajshahi, Bishenpur, Dinajpur, Kashijora and 
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may others were almost submerged under its wave. The Birbhum 
zamindar was completely ruined. A host of smaller zamindars shared 
the same fate. It is perhaps scarc.ely too much to say that in a few 
years a complete revolution took place in the constitution and owner¬ 
ship of the estates which formed the subject of settlement. The 
dismemberment was quick and the ruin subversive of its very principles. 
Only the Baja of Burdwan heavily assessed as his estates were escaped 
through an accident. (Mr. S. C. Mitra’s Land Laws of Bengal, iSeotion 
IV, pages 91—92, Ist edition.) 

The. frequent and successive sales of lands which took place in con¬ 
sequence of the default of the zamindars to pay their dues punctually, 
were found productive of material ill-consequences as well towards the 
land proprietors and under-tenanls, as in their effect on llie public 
interest in the fixed assessment of tlieir land revenue. The Select 
Committee in their Fifth Beport attributed these results to a change 
of system. They point out very forcibly that the new system had 
abolished under very severe penalties, the exercise of powers formerly 
allowed to the zamindars over their tenantry and had referred all 
personal coercion as well as adjustment of disputed claims to the newly- 
established Courts of Justice; that these Courts were utterly unable to 
cope.with the work thus tlirown upon them (in Burdwan there were 
more than 30,000 cases before the jiidge); that the determination af a 
single suit could not be expected in the course of the plaintiff’s life; 
that the cultivators, taking advantage of the inability of the Courts to 
afford the zamindars redress, withheld their rents and in their turn 
made the zamindars suffer; that the rules for the distraint of the crop 
or other property foimded on the practice in Europe and intended to 
enable the zamindars to realise their own rents, by which means alone 
they could perform their engagements with the Crovernment, were ill- 
understood and not found of easy practice. That the proportion of the 
produce fixed as the Government share namely tenth-elevenths of the 
rents paid by tenantry, was in most cases a large proportion and it 
required a most attentive and active management to enable a land¬ 
holder to discharge his instalments with the exact punctuality required 

ty the law.Under these circumstances the Committee 

conceived it to have been shown that the great transfer of the landed 
property by the public sale and the dispossession of the zamindars 
which took place within a few years after the conclusion of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement could not be ascribed to the profligacy, extravagance 
and the mismanagement of the landholders but had to a certain extent 
followed as the unavoidable consequence of the defects in the public 
Begulations combined with the inequality in the assessment and with 
the difficulties, objections and delays with which the many nice distinc¬ 
tions and complex provisions of the new Code of Begulations were 
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brought into operation among the illiterate persons who were required 
to observe them. Mr. Marshman correctly says—“In the course of 
seven years dating from 1793 most of the great zamindars who had 
survived the commotions of more than a century were ejected from 
the estates of which they had recently been declared the sole 
proprietors. It was a great social revolution affecting more than a 
third of the tenures of land in a country the size of England.” The 
Raja of Burdwan was the only one of the great zamiudars who escaped. 
(Field’s Introduction to the Regulations of the Bengal Code, page 79.) 

Stringent Regulations were passed for realisation of revenue. By 
Regulation XJV of 1793 provision was made for realisation of revenue 
by monthly instalments and for arrest and confinement of zamiudars if 
the thir»l ])art of the instalment of any one month were not paid by the 
15th of the following month and for simultaneous deputation of an 
Amin to collect the rents from the defaulters. These pro^mons were 
made although the Government fully knew that previous to the 
De(‘.ennial Settlement they themselves were unable to realise the amount 
fixed as due by the Permanent Settlement, and that the zamiudars 
would be unable to pay punctually the heavy amount assessed on them, 
as most of the lands were full of jungles and lay uncultivated. The 
result was that most of the landlords were put into prison and the old 
order threatened to return again. By Regulation III of 1793 the 
Goveruor-Gencral-in-C;ouncil considered property alone to be sufficient 
security for the public dues. But it was at the same time provided 
that if the whole of the amount due were not realised by the sale of 
their lands they would bo liable to be confined for the balance of the 
arrears of public revenue. It was not till 1799 that the Government 
realised that the zamindars were unable to pay their dues punctually 
on account of the default made by the tenants. Regulation VII of 
1799 was thereupon passed giving large powers of distraints to the 
landlords and in case of arrears exceeding Rs. 500 due from the under¬ 
tenants landlords were given the power of arrest. The 15th section 
gave them power to eject the tenants on failure to pay rents. In the 
2l8t section it was stated that these provisions would afford proprietors 
the means of realising the rent with promptness and facility. It was 
also provided that if any arrear remained due from a proprietor at the 
close of the year the Collector was to report the amount to the Board of 
Revenue and the Board were now for the first time authorised to sell 
the land without any reference to the Governor-General-in-Council. 

{Hi) The above accounts show that the treatment by the then 
Government accorded to the landlords was far from generous. Most 
of the lands were lying uncultivated at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement. It was therefore the interest of the landlords to see that 
these lands were brought under cultivation at an early date. It was 
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ag^ainst the interest of the landlords to treat the tenants harshly. The 
tenants had been habitual defaulters from time immemorial. Even in 
the Moghul times the Government looked up to the so-called Collectors 
of rents for punctual payments of revenue. This arrangement was 
made knowing full well that the tenants would not pay up their rents 
regularly and to ensure payment at stated intervals it was necessary 
that one person having interest in the land and stake in the country 
should he made liable for punctual pajTnent of ihe Government dues 
without regard to the fact as to whether he was able to collect the rent 
punctually or not. The same principle seems to have been adopted at 
the time of the Permanent Settlement. The relation between zaniindar 
and tenant was always cordial as welfare of the landlords depended 
entirely on the welfare of the tenants. It may be that immediately 
after the Permanent Settlement some pressure was brought to bear 
upon the landlords by the Government to pay up their dues regularly. 
In our part of the country the landlords liave always treated the tenants 
with great kindness and moderation. Up to this day the landlords 
generally take no steps against the tenants unless 4 years’ rents 
become due and thereafter though a suit for rent is instituted and a 
decree obtained, the landlord tries every means of realising the decretal 
amount amicably and it is only on the failure on the part of the tenants 
to pay up tlic dues amicably that the decree is put into execution 
almost when tlie period of limitation (3 years) is about to expire. In 
this way though the landlords have to pay up their dues punctually to 
the Government they do not get rent from tlie tenants at tJie proper 
time and in many cpses 7 or 8 years after it has become due. If this 
is not generous treatment my Association does not know what it is. 

Regarding enhancement of rent tJie statistics collected by the 
Land Revenue Commission shows that the incidence of rent per acre of 
raiyati land Rs. 3 in permanently settled estates, whereas in khas muhal 
it is Rs. 4-11 per acre and in temporarily seltled estate it is Rs. 4-G 
per acre. This fact shows that the landlords who are enjoying the 
benefit of the Permanent Settlement are far more generous towards the 
tenants than the Government. 

The landlords established hats and bazars for marketing the produce 
of their tenants. They excavated tanks and reservoirs of water to 
afford irrigation facilities and providing the tenants with good drinking 
water. They have remitted the rents of tenants in the years of famine 
and scarcity. They have established schools, dispensaries and post 
offices for the benefit of the public. They have constructed roads, 
pathways and have liberally contributed money and granted land to 
the district and local boards and municipal corporations for the pur¬ 
pose. My Association has tried to collect a list of benefactions of the 
zamindars from contemporaneous newspapers from 1818 to 1840 which 
is appended herewith. 
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List of Donations. 


Nainos of Donors. 

Purpose. 

Amount. 

1 Published in. 




Rs. 



1. 

Mahara] Baldya Nath Hay 
Hahadiir. 

Female education 

20,000 

Samachar Darpan 
81-12-1825. 

on 

2. 

Kasl Kanta Dhosal 

Secondary education .. 

20,000 

Bengali Samachar ! 
on 29-1-1826. 

Patra 

8. 

Ciiru Prosad Pasu 

Education 

10,000 

Samachar Darpan 
1-4-1826. 

on 

4. 

Ilaja SiV) Ch. Hoy and Kaja 
Narsin^rba Ch. Roy. 

Ditto 

3,04,000 

Samachar Darpan 
27-5-1826. 

on 

5. 

lUja natdya Nath Roy .. 

Ditto 

50,000 

Samacliar Darpan 
5-3-1826. 

on 

6. 

Raja Narelngha Ch. Roy .. 

Ditto 

40,000 

Samachar Darpan 
6-8-1826. 

on 

7. 

Gunii)ra.sad Bose 

Ditto 

10,000 

Samacliar Darpan 
5-8-1826. 

on 

8. 

Joynarain Ghosal 

Piiinary education 

40,000 

Sainaclu^r Darpan 
24-4-1819. 

on 

0. 

Kalisanknr Ghosal 

Treatineiit of lepers and 
estahlishnieut of 

asylum. 

4,000 and 12 
blghas of land. 

Samachar Darpan 
6-9-1818. 

on 

10. 

Radlia Madhah Banerjeo .. 

Trentmont of lepers and 
ostahlishment of 

asylum. 

200 and Rs. 60 
yearly. 

Samachar Darpan 
5-9-1818. 

on 

11. 

Kaslii Nath l^anerjec 

Treatment of hipers and 
ostahlishment of 

asylum. 

200 and Rs. 50 
yearly. 

Samachar Darpan 
6-9-1818. 

on 

12. 

Siihscription raised for flood 
affocted area at Bakar- 
gungc. 

Help 

30,000, 700 bags 
of rice, equal 
amount of 
groceries. 

Samacliar Darpan 
29-6-1822. 

on 

13. 

Zamlndara of Calcutta .. 

Help In famine-stricken 
area In Ireland. 

40,365 

Samachar Darpan 
12-10-18221. 

on 

14. 

>faharaj Jltee Ch. Ray 
Baliadur. 

Opening a market and 

I constructing a pucca 
bridge over river Ran¬ 
kes war!. 

I .... 

Samachar Darpan 
17-7-1819. 

on 

15. 

MaharaJ Jltes Ch. Ray 
Bahadur. 

Excavating rivers Xhari 
and Oour awl connec¬ 
ting them with Baii- 
keswaii. 

... ■ 

Samachar Darpan 
21-8-1819. 

on 

16. 

Raja Baldya Nath Ray 
Bahadur. 

Hospital 

30,000 

Samachar Darpan 
31-12-1826. 

on 

17. 

Kaliuath Ray Cliowdhury 
and Balkunthariath Ray 
Chowdhury. 

Construction of roads at 
Takl. 

1,00,000 

Samacliar Darpan 
30-6-1882. 

on 

18. 

Kallnath Ray Chowdhury 
and Baikuiithauath Ray 
Chowdhury. 

Education 

20,000 yearly 
and 3 large 
buildings. 

Samachar Darpan 
30-6-1832. 

on 

10. 

Zainindars of Barauagar .. 

School founded 

.... 

The Englishman 
29-e-lS39r 

on 

20. 

Rajkrlshna Ray Chowdhury 
and Pran Krishna Ray 
Chowdliury of PauJhati. 

Ditto 

a • . ■ 

Caleorlara on 88>1*1836. 

21. 

Subscriptions 

For a school at Midnapore 

.... 

Jnananweshan 

26-7-1834. 

on 

22. 

Maharaja of Burdwan 

Ditto 

1,000 

Samachar Darpan 
9-S-1S34. 

on 

23. 

Zamindars of Murahldabad 

Ditto 

• # • » 

Samachar Darpan 
27-10-18S7. 

on 
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List of Oonatlont— oontinwi. 


Names of Donors. 


24. Maharaja Rajuaraln Baha¬ 

dur of Andul. 

25. Raja BaiJyanath Ray 

26. Narsingha Ch. Ray 


Purpose. 


School founded 
Education 
Ditto 


Amount. 


Rs. 

50,000 

20,000 


27. KalisanVar Ray 


Ditto 


20,000 


28. Banwacllal Ray 


Education 


30,000 


20. Gun]prosa<l Ray 

30. Harinath Ray 

31. Siva Ch. Ray 

32. Raja Tejeah Ch. Bahadur 

of Ihirdwaii. 

33. Srccmatl J^ala Dai 

34. Srcnmali Begum Sainaru .. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


10,000 

20,000 

20,000 


35. Raja Sukhomoy Ray 

36. Raja i'atani Midi 

37. Ra3a Sibchandra Ray 

38. Raja N rislngha Ray 
30. Hakim Mcudi All Khan 

40. Mitrajit Siugha 

41. Raja Krislma Chandra 

42. Raja Ananda Kuhorc Si 


»-4 bridges of iron struc¬ 
ture, 86 brick-built 
hiidges. 

70 roads some of wliich 
extending over 24 or 
28 miies. 

412 taiiKS. 

107 gliats. 

15 serais. 


43. Raja Joyprokas Sinha and 4 

otners. J 

44. Kalikiukar Palit .. Road from Hughll to 

DhaiiiaKhali. 


45. Sm. l^ankumari Zamindar 
of Raiigpore, 


Bridges between Dlnaj- 
poro and Xltalia. 


6,000 

10,000 


46. Haji Md. Moiisin 


47, Dwarkanath Tagore 
43. Matilal Sliil 


Imambara Hospital, 
Madras, school and 
serai. 


7,50,000 and a 
marhet, the 
yeaiiy income 
of widen is 
Its. 50,000. 


District Charitable 
8oclety. 


1,00,000 


Maternity Home 


1,00,000 


Published in. 


Samachar 

28-7-1838. 

Dan^n 

on 

Samachar 

9-1-18:10. 

Darpan 

on 

Samachar 

9-M830. 

Darpan 

on 

Samachar 

9-1-1830. 

Darpan 

on 

Samachar 

9-1-1830. 

Darpan 

on 

Samachar 

9-1-IH36. 

Daqian 

on 

Samachar 

9-1-1830. 

l)ar])an 

on 

Samachar 

9-1-18.UJ. 

Dar{)an 

on 


Coverninent Report, 
dated 5-3-18-35 and 
Samachar I>aipan on 
4-4-1S.15. 


Samachar Darpan on 
0-2-18J0. 

Samachar Darpan on 
21-12-1830. 

Samachar Dari^an on 
13-0-1832. 


Samachar Darpan on 

10-2-1838. 

Samaciiar Darpan on 

22-2-1840. 


49, Maharaja of Burdwan 


Hospital 


7,000 


Samachar Darpan on 
10-8-1835. 


60. Zamindars of Bengal 


Ditto 


15,000 


Samachar Darpan on 
20-6-1835. 


51. Donations 


Ditto 


27,302 


Samaoljar Darpan on 
22-8-1835. 


62. Dwarkanath Tagore 


Medical School 


2»000 and Samachar Darpan on 
Rb. 2,000 ior 23-4-i836. 

3 years. 
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List of Donations— concluded. 


NaiiH^s of Donors. 

Purpose. 

Amount. 

Published in. 






Rs. 



53. 

Dwarbanath Tagore 

.. 

1 





54. 

Uam Kamal Sen 

« • 

j 





55. 

Jilawabhar Sen 

• ■ 






50. 

57. 

Matllal Seal 

llaju Kali KriHhna Baliadur 

1 

•Started a Steam Xaviga- 
tiofj Co. and also for 
chaiity. 

500 each 

Samachar Darpan 
4-0-1833. 

OB 

68. 

Kaiiailnl Tagore 

.. 






50. 

Gojial Lai Tagoie 

.. 






60. 

Mathuianath MiiJllk 

•• 

Charity 

1.000 

•Samac-har Darpan 

OB 

61. 

Kutnar Hanainall Lul 

•• 

Dor watciiiig Chltpore 
Koad. 

20,000 

Sainachar Darpan 
10-1-1033. 

on 

62. 

Hainamhia Muklicijee, 

/aihiiiuar of Ula. 

Bridge and Koad 

1,200 

^.■l.ro^har Darpan 
li-1 ’S34. 

on 

03. 

Sambiiunatl) Mukheijee 

•« 


Ditto 

1,000 

Sainachar Darpan 
11-1-1H34. 

on 

04. 

lA\ar Ch. Muistatl 

•• 


Ditto 

1,000 

Samacliar Darpan 
11-1-1S34. 

on 

65. 

Amiitapian MustaO 

•• 


Ditto 

1,000 

Sainachar Darpan 
11-1-1834. 

on 

00. 

Mal.aiaiii Kamal Kiiniatl 
uiiu IjeM'aii i mil Ch. laLiu 

l^ihlic work 

45,000 

Saniachar Darpan 
28-0-1833. 

on 

67. 

Maharaja J aiiwaiilol 
CllhhLdU. 

of 

Bnad extending over 40 
miles ana hiicigcs. 

.... 

Jnanaiiwe.saii 

17-12-1836. 

on 

68. 

DwaJkaiiatli 'iagoro 


Diutiict Cliaiitahle 

buciety. 

600 

Samachar Darpan 
8-4-1037. 

on 

60. 

Be joy Clohinda Sinlia 

• • 


.... 

.... 

Saniacliai Darpan 
22-0-1838. 

on 


Q« 4« The proposition enunciated in the first portion is not correct. 
That the zaniindars were the actual proprietors of the soil before the 
Permanent Settlement admits of no doubt, but the term “proprietors'* 
was not understood in the Muhammadan times in the sense in which 
it is used now. A despotic Government used to oust by force those 
persons who might have absolute right but who acted against the 
apparent interest of the State. These persons had no means or 
machinery by which they could enforce their rights against the State. 
Hence there has been much confusion in understanding the real rights 
of zaniindars, chowdhuris and other persons of the same class. 

In Hindu times the headman of a village was called a “gramani.” 
This “gramani” collected the State share of the produce and had 
important military and police functions. The “gramani” had a share 
of the king in food drink, wood and other articles as his perquisites; 
above him were the superintendent of the villages who was to have the 
produce of two plough lands, the superintendent of 20 villages who was 
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to have the produce of 5 villages and so on. All lands belonged to the 
Crown. Bui the villas*e headman had interest in the village which M(as 
entrusted to his charge. The office of the headman was hereditary. 
He could not be dismissed by the State except for the failure to malce 
good the revenue assessed upon the village and for the due payment of 
which he was responsible. In fact he was in something like the same 
position as the zamindar subsequently. There are instances of the sale 
of the office by the occupant (Land Tenure by a Civilian, pages 33, 7(5 
and 73). Tlje pargana or bishou was the smallest official fiscal divi¬ 
sion consisting of a number of villages administered by a chaturdhurina 
or chowdhury (literally holder of fourfold burden) so called because he 
had four functions to perform namely, military, police, fiscal and 
judicial. 

In Kautilya’s time all the lands belonged to the Oown. Other 
persons having different interests in the same. The Collector-Genera,! 
divided the villages in four classes, some of which provided military 
contingent.s, some paddy, l>east8 and gold, some forest produce and the 
others other necessary materials. One sujxsrintendcnt was placed over 
five to ten villages, another kept the accounts, all being subordinate 
to a divisional officer of the king. If a tenant did nf)t cultivate tlie 
land he could be ejected from his holding. The superintendent, the 
accountant and others got lands as their remunerations and the offices 
Vere generally hereditary. 

In the Vedic age the head of the family appears to have been the 
owner of the property of the family. Land was owned by individuals 
or families; in one hymn of a maiden, Apala by name, places her 
father’s cultivated field on the same level with his hair as a personal 
pos.session. During the Brahmana period, the commoner had no legal 
right to his landholding or to his private property if the king decided 
to take them from him, and if he was allowed to retain them he paid 
for them in tribute and in the duty of supporting others. This refers, 
no doubt, to the king’s privilege of assigning to his nobles the righc 
to receive food from the common people and thus of making provision 
for the maintenance of the nobility, who assisted him in the protec¬ 
tion of the country and in the administration and conduct of justicei. 
By this means the nobles came more and more to occupy the position 
of the landholders under the kings, while the vaisyas approximated to 
the position of tenants. Moreover the nobles may well have received 
from the king, as a result of successful onslaughts on the aborigines, 
grants of conquered lands and slaves, which they held in full proprietor¬ 
ship, subject to the political authority of the king. Among the vaisyas 
again distinctions were growing up; originally agriculture was 
carried on by Aryan tillers, but in the period of Brahmans the position 
was gradually changing; and for the peasant working in his own field#- 
was being substituted the landowner cultivating his estates by meails 
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of slaves. (Cambridge History of India, Volume I, page 128.) These 
nobles were the origin of the zamindars. 

In the early Buddhist period, we meet with a peculiar tenure called 
llajabhoga of which something will have to be said later on. The 
rural economy of a part of India as this period was based chiefly on a 
system of village communities of landowners. The village headman 
was called the Gamabhajaka who took the p’ace of gramanis. Big 
estates arc often mentioned in the Jatakas framed by Brahmanas who 
employed hired men to guide plough and oxen. 

Gautama and Jajnavalkya clearly recognise ownership in land of 
persons other than the cultivator. 

During the Pal dynasty the zamindars were known as llajanaks. 
Some of them like Ichhai Ghose of Dhecpir and Lau-Sen of Moyna were 
very powerful. The llajanaks are mentioned in copper plate grants of 
the Pal and the Sen dynasties. 

On this subject the following extract from the Fifth Report is 
deserving of attention;—“It is represented by the Board of Revenue 
in their report in favour of the village system of rent that it was as 
old as the age of Manu; but if by this be meant that such a mode of 
settlement was in conformity to the general and settled practice of the 
Hindu Government^ the fact appears to be at variance with such infor¬ 
mation as the Committee have been able to collect in their enquiries 
ui)on their subjects. The usual course pursued by them for the realisa¬ 
tion of their territorial revenue appeared to have l>een to collect it from 
those having an interest in the cultivation of the soil, either in pro¬ 
prietary right or as tenants through the medium of their own officers.” 
(Fifth Report, Volume II, p. 113.) 

(^oming to the Muhammadan times the Muhammadan system of 
Government sems to have been a non-hereditary system while the Hindu 
system was essentially hereditary. Sir George Campbell says—“The 
Muhammadan system was quite non-hereditary, I may say anti- 
hereditary.” (Cobden Club Essay, p. 152). One result of this 
difference l>etween the two systems appears to have been that a long 
struggle between the opposing principles took place; the Hindu cling¬ 
ing to the hereditary principles, the Muhammadans seeking to cut it 
down as much as possible; and where it proved too strong for them, 
insisting at least upon the formal recognition of the juinciple of choice; 
for instance by requiring the acceptance of a sanad and the payment 
of fees on succession in many cases. (Phillip’s Land Tenures, p. 42.) 

According to the Muhammadan theory, the Sovereign was considered 
the original proprietor of the land and he received a share of the pro¬ 
duce but when this share was commuted into a fixed money rent, he 
ceased to be a proprietor. (Baillie’s Land Tax XVII.) The Ain-i- 
Akbari says, “In foimer times the monarchs of Hindustan exacted the 
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sixth of the produce of the land; in the Turkish Empire the husbandman 
pays the fifth, in Tooran the sixth and in Iran, the tenth. But as the 
same time there was levied a poll tax which was called khiraj. Cobad 
disapproved of this arbitrary mode and intended to have made a 
measurement of all the arable laud in his empire for the purpose of 
ascertaining an equitable fixed revenue. IIo, however, died before he 
could carry this iniention to execution, but his son Nowsheervan adopted 
his plan and instituted a land measure of (iO square kissery gaz and 
computing the produce of such a quantity of land to be a kefeez valued 
at 3 darhams. Ho deierrained that the third part should Imj the pro¬ 
portion of revenue. The Muhammadan make 3 distinctions in con¬ 
quered lands, asheree, khirajee and sulhee. The ashereo and khirajee 

are each subdivided into 5 kinds and the sulhee into 2.. In every 

kingdom besides the land tax Government exacts something from th© 

property of every individual and there are some taxes as well.. 

His Majesty abolished all abitrary taxes, he settled the gaz, the tanab 
and the bigha, after which he ascertained the value of the land and 
fixed the revenue accordingly.” 

Akbar abolished all arbitrary taxes and prepared a scheme to assess 
the revenue on the true capacity of the land. For this puriwse the 
lands were divided into 4 classes—(1) Pullaj land which was cultivated 
for every harvest, (2) Peroti land allowed to lie fallow for a short time 
to recover its .strength, (3) Chechor land or land which had laid fallow 
for 3 or 4 years from successive rains or inundation, (4) Bunjer land 
or land which had lain fallow for 5 years or upwards from the same 
causes. In the Appendix io the Fifth Report it is stated that there 
were several rates for a8.ses.sment. If the revenue were paid in kind, 
the Government share of the ordinary crop was one-half, one-third was 
taken of crops grown out of season or artificially irrigated and one- 
fourth to one-eight of crops difficult to cultivate. But it is said that 
all those might bo commuted for a fixed money x)ayment of one-fourth 
of the gross produce estimated by taking an average of the different 
kinds of lands irrespective of the actual crop cultivated. The cultivator 
may choose to pay either in kind or in money but he was bound to make 
his choice of the two methods and to adhere to one of them. Though 
this method was never fully adopted in Bengal, it was advised to put a 
limit to the zamindari demand and not to do away with his right 
altogether. 

‘‘A zamindar,” said Mr. Harington, “appears to be under the 
Moghul constitution and practice, a landholder of peculiar description 
not definable by any term of our language; a receiver of territorial 
revenue of State from the raiyats and other under-tenants of the land; 
allowed to succeed to his zamindari by inheritance; yet generally 
required to take out a renewal of his title from the Sovereign or hia 
representative on the payment of a fine of investiture to the Emperor 
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and ihe nazarana or a present to the provincial delegate, the Nazim; per- 
ktitied to transfer his zamindari by sale or gift yet commonly expected 
to obtain previous special permission; privileged to be generallj^ the 
annual conlractor for the public revenue received for his zamindari, yet 
set aside with a limited provision in land or money when it was the 
pleasure of the Government to collect the rents by separate agency, or 
to assign tliem lemporarily or permanently by the grant of a jaigir or 
alfamgha; authorised in Bengal since the early part of the 18th century 
to apportion to the pargana, village and lesser divisions of lands within 
his zamindari, the abwabs or cesses imposed by the Subedar usually in 
soitie proportion to the standard assessment of the zamindari established 
by I'odar Mai and others, yet subject to the discretionary interference 
of public authority either to equalise the amount assessed or particular 
divisions or to abolish what appeared oppressive to the raiyats; 
entitled to any contingent emoluments proceeding from his contract 
during his period of agreement, yet l)ouad by the terms of the tenure 
to deliver in a faithful account of his receipts." (Harington’s 
Anal 3 ^si 8 , Vol. HI, p. 400.) 

t 

We read in the Ain-i-Akbari that the zamiiidars of Bengal were 
paostly Kayasihas by caste, that the militia force in the province con- 
pisted of 2d,3d0 cavalry, 801,150 infantry, 1,170 elephants, 4,2G0 guns 
and 4,400 boats and that the revenue of Bengal including Orissa was 
about Ks. 15,00,000. “Speakers and writers on Indian subjects," 
jvroto the late Mr. 11. C. Dutt, “sometimes make the mistake of sup¬ 
posing that, the zamindars w^ere mere middlemen and rent collectors 
under the Muhammadan rulers and that they were raised to the stall's 
of landlords in the English sense of (he word by Lorn Cornwallis. This 
is not the fact. Zamindars have not only been de facto landlords but 
also de facto rulers within their own estates since the dawn of history. 
They performed the same useful and necessary part in the history of 
Bengal previous to the British Rule, that the Barons of Europe per¬ 
formed or were supposed to perform in the Middle Ages. They pre¬ 
served peace and order within their own estates, repressed crimes and 
punished offenders, adjudicated cases and protected labourers and cul¬ 
tivators and represented and maintained the royal authority and 
influence. This sj'stem of administration was no doubt rude, their 
exercise of power was often arbitrary, and their forces were often 
engaged in warring with each other as was the case in Europe down 
to the 18th century. But in spite of all these, the zamindars of Bengal 
played a useful and ncces.sary part in the history of those times; they 
maintained order in the interior where the King or the Subedar had no 
means or agency to preserve the peace; they settled disputes, adjudi¬ 
cated cases and punished crimes; and they encouraged learning and 
arts in their courts. The literature and the traditions of Bengal reflect 
to this day the position and influence which zamindars owned in the 
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political and social economy of the province. (Fourth letter to Lord 
Curzon, dated the 25th April 1900.) 

Mr. F rancis, in a plan of settlement, dated the 22nd January, 1776, 
asserts that “the land is the hereditary property of the zamindars. He 
holds it by the law of the country and tenure of paying a certain con¬ 
stitution to Government.” And again “the inheritable quality of lands 
is alone sufficient proof that they are the properties of the zamindars, 
talukdars and others to whom they have descended by a long course of 
inheritance. (Harington’s Analysis, Vol. Ill, p. 308. ) The 
Royroyan says:—“The zamindars of a middle and inferior rank such as 
those of Muhammad Amirpur, Sarfarazpur, etc., and the talukdars and 
moozkoories hold their lands to this day solely by virtue of inheritance; 
whereas the superior zamindars such as those of Burdwan, Nadia and 
Dinajpur, etc., after succeeding to their zamindaris on the ground of 
inheritance are accustomed to receive on the payment of a nazarana, 
peshkash, etc., a dewani sanad from Government. In former times 
the zamindars of Bishenpore, Pachete, Birbhum and Roshanabad used 
to succeed in the first instance by the right of inheritance and by the 
established practice of their respective families; and to solidt after¬ 
wards as a matter of course a confirmation from the ruling power.” 

(Ilarington’a Analysis, Vol. Ill, p. 341.) 

■ 

Mr. Shore in a Minute of 8th December 1789 says:—“The most 
cursory observation shows the situation of things in this country to be 
singularly confused. The relation of zamindar to (xovernment and of 
a raiyat to a zamindar is neither part of a proprietor nor that of a vassal 
but a compound of both. The former performs the act of authority 
unconnected with the proprietary right; the latter has rights without 
real proi>erty; and the property of the one and the rights of the other 
are in a great measure held at discretion. Such was the system which 
we found; and which we have been under the necessity of adopting. 
Much time will, I fear, elapse before we can establish a system per¬ 
fectly consistent in all its parts; and before we can reduce the com¬ 
pound relation of a zamindar to Government and of a raiyat to a 
zamindar to the principles of landlord and tenant. (Haringtou’s 
Analysis, Vol. Ill, p. 398.) 

Mr. Harington remarks: “In tnith this is the principal source and 
origin of whatever confusion, really exists in the discussions Avhicb have 
taken place relative to the tenures of land in India. It is by attempt¬ 
ing to assimilate the complicated system which we found in this 
country with the simple principles of landlord and tenant in our own, 
and specially in applying to the Indian system terms of appropriate and 
familiar signification which do hot without considerable limitation 
properly belong to it, much if not all of the perplexity ascribed 
to the subject has arisen. If by the terms “proprietor of land” and 
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^"actual proprietor of the soil” be meant a landholder possessing full 
rights of an English landlord or freeholder in fee simple, with equal 
liberty to dispose of all the lands forming part of the estate, as he may 
think most for his own advantage; to oust his tenants, whether for life 
or for a term of years, on the termination of their respective leaseholds; 
and to advance their rents on the expiration of leases at his discretion; 
such a designation, it may he admitted, is not strictly and correctly 
applicable to a Bengal zamindar; who does not possess so unlimited a 
power over the khudkasht raiyats and other description of under-tenants, 
possessing as well as himself certain rights and interest in the lands 
which constitute his zaniindari,” But Col. AVilks, with a view to guard 
against this ambiguity of exjiression, has defined the sense in which he 
proposes to use the word “proprietor” as follows:—“In England a 
proprietor of land who farms it out to another, is generally supposed 
to receive as rent a value e(iual to about one-third of the gross produce. 
This proportion will vary in different countries according to circum¬ 
stances; but whatever it may be, the portion of it which remains after 
payment of the demands of the public may safely be described as the 
proprietor’s share of the produce of his own land; that which remains 
to him after defraying all public taxes and all charges of management— 
whatever we can find this share and the person entitled to receive it, 
him we may without any risk of error, consider as proprietor; and this 
right has descended to him by fixed rules from his ancestors, as the 
hereditary proprietor.” According to this definition, it cannot, I 
tliink, be denied that a zamindar is in a restricted sense as an 
hereditary i)roprietor. His zamindari descends to his legal heir by 
fixed rules of inheritance. It is also transferable by sale, gift or 
bequest. And he is entitled to a certain share of the rent produce of 
his estate, if it be taken out of his management; or if he manage it and 
engage for the public assessments, he receives whatever part of the 
rent may remain after paying the assessment and defraying the charges 
of management. It must, however, he allowed that the peculiar tenure 
of a zamindar, as it existed under the Mussalman Government of Bengal 
and the adjacent provinces (especially with regard to the principal 
zamindars Avho held their zamindaris with certain services attached 
to them under a sanad, or grant of confirmation) partook more of a 
nature of an hereditary office with certain rights and privileges attached 
to it, than of a proprietary right in an estate; though it is justly 
observed by Mr. Bouse that “if the zamindari be even an ofiice and 
such office given possession of land, which has by claim or custom 
descended from father to son or to collaterals, with other circumstances 
incident to property such as mortgage, alienation bequest or adoption, 
it is in reality a landed inheritance.’’ (Haringtnn’a Analysis, Vol. Ill, 
p. 39§-400.) 

Mr. Grant in his Political Survey of the Northern Circars pub¬ 
lished on December 20, 1784, attempted to show that the zamindar was 
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merely a temporary official and that the right of property in land vested 
absolutely in the State. This interpretation was adopted by the Com- 
mitee of Revenue in 1786. Later, however, in the same year the new 
Board of Revenue revoked the pKjlicy of the defunct Committee (see 
letter issued by the Board of Revenue on July 18, 1780) and in a Minute 
written on April 2, 1788, Mr. Shore attacked Grant’s views vigorously. 
‘‘The rents,” he wrote, “belonged to the Sovereign, the land to the 
zaiuindar.” Mr. Grant wished to show that the zaniindar had no per¬ 
manent right whether as proprietor of the soil or as an official who- 
collected and paid the rent; for proof he i>ointed to the policy of 
Murshid Kuli Khan. In this he was clearly wrong; during the Moghul 
period all offices had tended to become hereditary and accordingly per¬ 
manent, and the history of zamindari development in Bengal clearly 
shows that the zaniindar was removable only by force or fraud. There 
are sanads which show that the dispossessed zamindars had right to 
receive an allowance from their estates. This clearly implies an interest 
greater than that of a temporary official removable at will. 

My Association may mention here that Statute 24 George III Cap. 
26 known as Pitt’s India Act was passed in 1784. The 3!)th section 
of this Act required the Court of Directors “to give orders for settling 
and establishing ujion principles of moderation and justice, according 
to thfe laws and constitution of India, the permanent rules by which the 
tributes, rents and services of the rajas, zamindars, polygars, talukdars 
and other native landholders should be in future rendered and j>aid tOi 
the United Company.” This shows that the Parliament decided at the 
time that the zamindars and talukdars were landholders and that they 
paid rent to the Company and it might be rendered by services also. 
This was a Parliamentary decision and neither the Court of Directors 
nor the Indian liCgislaturcs had jyower to go behind it and the declara¬ 
tion made in it that the rajas and talukdars were landholders and paid 
rents was binding on them as it is on the present legislature. In our 
opinion it would thus be futile to enquire at the present state whether 
zamindars or talukdars and other landholders had interest in the land 
they held. 

It may be pointed out here that on December 20, 1757, a second 
treaty was concluded with Mir Jaffar, then Nazim of Bengal, confirming 
the earlier treaty of February 9, and extending the area granted to the 
Company over a tract of 882 sq. miles known as the 24-Parganas. 
This grant which was comprised by a sanad of the Dewan in 1758 gave 
the Company the right of a zaniindar over this tract on the payanent 
of an annual revenue of Rs. 2,22,958 to the Nazim. This grant gave 
no Sovereign power and placed the Company under the Nazira as a land¬ 
holder. It is admitted on all hands that by that grant the Company 
acquired the proprietorship of the 24-Parganaa. If that is so, we fail 
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to see why the other landholders should be considered as mere office¬ 
holders. 

Before the Permanent Settlement, as has been pointed out by 
Mr, George Campbell, there existed various tenures under the 
zainimlars, known as dependent taluks^ grantees, howalas, and other 
fixed and transferable under-tenures; their interests were recognised 
and protected at the time of the Permanent Settlement (see Campbell’s 
Bengal Administration Iteport, p. 79.) This very fact shows that the 
zaiuiiidars or proprietors were proprietors from before and created these 
under-tenures which also possessed interest requiring protection. 

• 

Mr. Shore describes clearly and forcibly what he understood to be 
the riglils of tlie zaniindars of Bengal, “I consider the zamindars as 
the proprietors of the soil, to the property of which they succeed by 
right of inheritance, according to the laws of their own religion and 
that the Sovereign authority cannot justly exercise the power of 
depriving them of succession or of altering it when there are any legal 
heirs. The privilege of disposing of land by sale or mortgage is 
derived from this fundamental right and was exercised by the zamindars 
before we acquired the Dewaui. Despotism would extend its claim to 
tlie .subversion of the rights of the zamindars without an avowed and 
direct infringement of them but its practice generally speaking has 
been in favour of them. ’I'lie zamindars of Bengal were opulent and 
numerous in the reign of Akbar and they existed when Jatfar Khan 
was appointed to the administration under his successors. Their res¬ 
pective territorial jurisdictions appeared to have been greatly augment¬ 
ed and when the I'higlisli acquired the Dewani the principal zamindars 
exhibited the ai)pearancc of opulence and dignity (paragraphs 370 and 
38^3 of the 5th Report). 

The only person of note who struck a discordant note as pointed 
out before was Mr. Tames Grant. Mr. Seton Karr writes, “The cele¬ 
brated Analysis of the Finances of Bengal by Mr. James Grant contains 
an enormous mass of information, though the conclusions are often 
imsound and the deductions untrustworthy” (p. 28). Mr. James 
Grant was the .sherisladar or keeper of the records. His arguments 
were effectively answered by Sir John Shore and need not he recapitu¬ 
lated here. 

Such evidence as my Association has been aide to gather from con¬ 
temporaneous literature also points to the same conclusion. The 
Bengali literatiire of the period is vast and an attempt to give an extract 
of the various references of each book would be beyond the scope of 
the present note. We .shall only mention as an illustration one well- 
known book, namely, the Kabikankan Chandi. The author Mukun- 
daram mentions that he was an inhabitant of Daminya where he used 
to cultivate lands in the taluk of Gopinath Neogi. When Mansigh 
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became the Governor of Bengal one Mahmud Sharif became the land¬ 
holder of the area and he began to oppress the tenants so much that 
Mukundaram had to fly from the country, i>ennile8s and starving. He 
reached the Brahmanbhum pargana in the district of Midnnpore where 
Banku Hay was the zaniiiidar, Mukundaram was employed as the tutor 
of his son llaghunath and under his patronage he composed the famous 
poem. The description in the book goes to show that the zamindars 
were virtually independent within their own jurisdiction. 

The ancestry of some of the big zamindars of Midnapore may be 
traced far back to the Muhammadan times. The Raja of Bogree 
claimed, an ancestry dating back to 1105 A.D. Ills zamindari was, 
however, confiscated by the British Government for his alleged com¬ 
plicity in the Chuar rebellion. The zamindari of Belaberia was founded 
by Nimai Chand Paharaj who flourished in the 15th oentury A.D. The 
zamindari of Brahmanbhum pargana was founded so far back as 850 
A.D. by one IJmapatideb Bhattacharya. The zamindari came to an 
end in 1701 A.D. when it was absorbed by the Burdwan Raj. In the 
Tujjuk-i-Jahangiri one Haribhan, who was the zamindar of Chandra- 
kona, is mentioned as a rebel. The zamindars of Jalamutha claimed 
their ancestry from Ramchandra Chowdhury who held his zamindari 
between 1004 to 1734. The zamindars of Moyna claimed their descent 
from,Raja Lou Sen of whom we have spoken before. The Rajas of 
Tamluk date their ancestry from Kalu Bhunia who flourished in the 
fourth century A.D. Odie history of these zamindars shows that tliey 
were projmetors of soil and not collectors of revenue merely. 

The permission granted by the Emperor Aurangzeb to the English 
to purchase Cuddalore and other towns shows that there was a right 
of property which was acquired by the English. The farman from the 
Emperor Ferrukseer in 1717 contains the following terms amongst 
others: “The Company’s factories established in Calcutta and the sum 
of Rs. 1,195-6 is annually paid on account of the rents of the lalukdars 
of Calcutta, Sutanati and Govindapore, formerly procured from the 
zamindars, be pleased to grant 38 villages more, situated near the 
former at the annual rent of Rs. 8,121-8 which shall be regularly dis¬ 
charged. The orders of the villages formerly purchased are confirmed 
as before; and we have bestowed the talukdari of the additional 33 
villages but let them purchase them of the proprietors.” The husbool 
liulium of the Vazir in conformity to the above expressly directs that 
the purchase of the 38 villages must be made agreeable to former pre¬ 
cedent with the consent of the proprietors. (Vide Report of the Select 
Committee in 1772 quoted in Harington’s Analysis, Vol. ITT, p. 308.) 
Instances of sales of zamindaris have been quoted in the said volume. 

The following is an extract from history compiled by order of 
Mr. Vansittart when Governor of Bengal:—“Jaffar Khan (then Nazim), 
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knowing that upon the demise of the officers of the Crown, that is to 
say, the Munsabdars and Omras, their effects were sequestered with 
utmost rigour, with a view to i)rovide for his grandson Sarfaraz Khan, 
purcli.'iscd the zamindari of the town of Mursiiidabad and Kismat Chuna 
Colly from Mohamed Aman, the tahikdar with Ihe produce of his jagir; 
and named it Asad Nagar, and had it enrolled in the royal registers 
and ihose of the Kanungos, that after the decline of his fortune a 
pittance might be left from the profits of the land after discharging the 
royal rents for the subsistence of his descendants/’ (Quoted in 
Harington’s Analysis, Vol. ITT, p, 801),) 

Mr. Shore has also quoted many instances of the inheritance of 
zamindari tenures in Appendix No. XV to his Minute (Harington’s 
Analysis, Vol. Ill, p. 310). 

(iholam Ho.ssein Khan, formerly Nazim of Bihar and holder of many 
important posts and the author of Seir-ul-Mutakheriii was asked directly 
the question “What is a zamindar and what is a zamindari?’’ He gave 
the following characteristic answer—“The literal meaning of the word 
‘zamindar’ is possessor or proprietor of land; in the same manner as 
‘maldar’ signifies possessor of property or ‘zardar’ possessor of money; 
but in its general accepted meaning it implies the proprietor of land 
who pays rent to the hlmperor or any other ruler, and is equally applic¬ 
able to every landholder, whether j[K)sse8sing a greater or less number 
of villages or only a portion of a village. Land being a species of that 
property which is deemed transferable in all countries, the proiuietor- 
ship of it may be obtained in the same manner as that of any other pro¬ 
perty of a similar nature, by gift, sale or inheritance. The true and 
rightful proprietorship of land may be obtained by either of the three 
following modes:—by purchase, with mutual consent of the parties; 
by gift from the proprietor; or by inherifance’’. (Appendix No. 16 
to Mr, Shore’s Miiuifo.) He was put many other searching questions 
regarding the rights, duties, and privileges of the zamindars. These 
are to be found from pages 315 to 34G (Harington’s Analysis, Vol. III). 
The replies clearly show that the zamindars were the real proprietors of 
the soil. 

lloyroyan was also asked the question, “What is a zamindar and 
what is a zamindari?’’ His answer was “A zamindar is a person 
possessing hereditarily on the condition of obedience to the Ordinances 
of the Government a tract of land under the denomination of a pargana 
or a chukla subject to the payment of revenue; and a zamindari is that 
land registered in the records of Government in the name of such 
person.’’ He was also asked the question “Is the property of the soil 
vested in the king, zamindar or the raiyat?’’ His answer was, “The 
Sovereign is the proprietor, as well of the revenue as of the country; 
and as the revenue arises from the land he is so far the proprietor of the 
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eoii also. In consequence of paying the revenue, of suhinitting 
to the authority of the Sovereign^ and of succeeding to the inheritance 
of a zamindari hy lineal descent, with power of alienation by gift or 
sale, a zamindar becomes the proprietor of the lands of his own 
zamindari. A raiyat being a tenant, holding under a patta and 
possessing no authority to sell or give away, has consequently no pro¬ 
perty in the soil.” (Appendix No. 17 to Mr. Shore\s Minute.) 

f> 

Q, 5« The first point to be dealt with is the contention that the 
Permanent Settlement was a pledge to which the tenants were not 
parties. After all, the Permanent Settlement was a settlement by the 
Govertfment in favour of persons who were zamindars from a very 
long time. My Association does not see why the tenants need be party 
to such a settlement. Even if it be assumed for the sake of argument 
that the zamindars had no right to the soil, then the Crown had every 
right to part with some of its interest in favour of an intermediate 
person on whom some special rights and obligations may be conferred. 
As tlie tenants’ rights, if any, are not being taken away or interfered 
with, they would be bound to pay rent to the intermediate holder who 
derives his interest not from the tenants but from the Crown. The 
rights of the zamindars being part of the rights of the Crown are 
superior to those of the tenants and the tenants cannot, under any 
system of jurisprudence, annual or seek to interfere with the rights of 
the superior holders. The Permanent Settlement being a pledge given 
by the Crown to the zamindars on many occasions can be annulled only 
by mutual consent. The present Government being the successors-in- 
in<ere.st of the previous Government as well as the East India Company 
cannot annul or revoke the pledge without the consent of the zamindars. 
Besides this, the Government entered into contractual obligations with 
the zamindars as provided by section 67 of Regulation VIII of 1793. 
Hence it is not possible for this Government which is bound by contract 
to rescind it without the consent of the zamindars. 

As to the contention that the Permanent Settlement was a measure 
which permanently crippled the financial resources of the country, my 
Association needs only point out that the Government of that time 
made the pledge and entered into the contract with its eyes wide open. 
Sir John Shore took strong exception to the undertaking to make the 
proposed settlement permanent on the expiry of 10 years’ time. His 
arguments developed from his previous Minute of June 18, 1789 ; he 
maintained that the period of 10 years would be fully adequate to 
enable the zamindars to attend to the development of their estates; 
he feared that a Permanent Settlement would only tend to perpetuate 
the abuses which might otherwise be abolished at the end of 10 years, 
time. ‘‘1 am not sure,” he added, “that the plan will be executed with 
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suf;h ability as to justify a recommendation of ifs confirmation in per¬ 
petuity.” Tiord Cornwallis replied in his Minute of September 18, 
1789, that a ten years’ lease would be equivalent to a farming and that 
it would not be sufficient to ensure the clearance of the extensive jungles 
of Bengal which he estimated at one-third of its area, if the zamindars 
had still to fear additional assessment at the end of the period. In his 
Minute of February Jl, 1790, Lord Cornwallis expre.ssed the opinion' that 
the profits of zamindars would increase so rapidly that the .Government 
revenue would be fully safeguarded even against the eft'ects of drought 
and famine. The ability of the proprietor to dispose of his lands at 
will would consolidate his position and the power to sell or mortgage 
woiild safeguard the interest of Government; the disappearance of the 
bad landlord would be a positive advantage to the country, lie main¬ 
tained that the Government must retain the power of interfering in the 
relation between the landlord and the tenant; e\tn more, if Govern¬ 
ment did not interfere natural economic, laws would come into opera¬ 
tion ; the raiyat would desert his land and the landlord would suffer. 
(5th l{.ei)ort, pages 483—493.) 

My Association has already pointed out that the assessment at the 
time of the Permanent Settlement was as severe as eould possibly have 
been made. The amount realised in 1790-91 was double the assessment 
of Jalfar Khan and Shuja Khan, 3 times the collection of Maharaja 
Nanda Kumar in 1704-05 and about double the collection.s made by 
licza Kliau in 1705-00 though about half the lands were lying w'aste 
at the time, lloughly sjjeaking the land revenue of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa demanded from the zamindars by the Government of Akbar, but 
perhaps never fully collected, was about 2 crorcs of rupees. The land 
revenue of the same provinces actually collected in 1897-98 Avas nearly 
4 crores of rupees. The zamindars submitted to such heavy assessment 
only on account of the solemn pledge that assessment wotild be made 
permanent. Can the Government now turn round and say that the 
Permanent Settlement ought to be scrapped because it has crippled the 
financial resources of the country? 

The policy of Lord Cornwallis in fixing for ever the land tax pay¬ 
able to Government was a matter of necessity and the despatch of the 
Court of the Directors, dated the 29th of September 1792, endorsing 
the Governor-GeneraPs view was in accordance wuth the spirit of the 
age and the views of the Parliament as cortained in Pitt’s India Act. 
The necessity of paying* the great military and civil establishment of 
the Company and the expenses of the Mysore and Carnatic Wars and 
the dividends payable to the proprietors (which had been greatly en¬ 
hanced) required the punctual realisation of the land-tax and the 
amount needed was large. To avoid fluctuation and ensure punctual 
realisation, some means was absolutely necessary to be adopted and the: 
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Government adopted not only the best but the event shows the most 
successful one (S. C. Mitra’s Land Laws of Bengal, 1st edition, page 
88). The same authority goes on to say “Financiers in India now 
regret that there was this Parmanent Settlement as the zamindars of 
the present day make large profits. That some of them do make some 
profits is undoubted. A good many of them, however, derived title by 
purchase, i.e., outlay of large capitals. These financiers think that it 
is the State and not the zamindars who should have profited by the 
increase of the cultivated area in Bengal and the more manifold 
increase in the value of the produce. But they forget that the East 
India Company would have been reduced to bankruptcy if they had not 
adopted’the principle of Pcimaneni Settlement; they forget that the 
vested rights of a large number of zamindars required Permanent 
Settlement and that taking all things into consideration the State has 
not suft’ered'’ (page 92). 

On the faith of the pledge given at the time of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, many inhabitants of Bengal have invested many crorcs of rupees 
in purchasing zamindari rights in properties, some of them paid as 
much as 40 times the profits at the time of purchase. It th*; (iovern- 
ment now r<!sile from tlicir solemn pledge, its credit would be gone 
forever and no one will feel sccnirc niider such a Government. The 
G. P. Notes will he greatly depreciated in value and cai)itals will he 
shy and fly out of the province. The Government who derived large 
benefits from the Permanent Settlement cannot now turn round and 
say that the Permanent Settlement should be annulled. The land¬ 
lords after entering into engagements with the Government made vast 
improvements in their estates, excavated tanks, wells, reservoirs, con¬ 
structed roads, established hats and ganjas and did many other works 
for the improvement of their estates. In doing these they have laid 
out vast sums of money on the faith of the pledge given to them by the 
Government. After all, what would have the Government done if they 
had realised the profits made by the zamindars? Could they have done 
more than what the zamindars have done? We have already in reply 
to question 3 given a list of some of the works done by the zamin¬ 
dars. If the lands bad been in khas possessiGn of the Government the 
margin of profits which are now enjoyed by the zamindars would have 
been greatly reduced in consequence of the fact that the Government 
would have to set up costly establi-sments for the purpose of realising 
rents from the tenants and the margin of profit available to the Govern¬ 
ment could not have been invested in works of charity, benevolence or 
in education, sanitation and other beneficial objects. 

That the Permanent Settlement was a deliberate measure is also 
proved by the fact that the then prevailing feeling in England about 
its own land tenures, coupled with tbs exigencies brought on by the 
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revolutionary war resulted in the passing of the Statute f38 George III 
Cap. CO, whereby the tax on landed estate in England was perpetually 
fixed. English landed proprietors have since then been enjoying and 
appreciating the benefits of Permanent Settlement in England under 
tbe said PiU’s Act of 1708; whereas it has become a fashion for some 
time past to sneer at the opinions of statesmen like Lord Cornwallis, 
Sir Thomas Munro, Wellesley, T/ord Hastings^ Lord Canning, Lord 
Jaiwience, Taird Halifax and Sir Stafford Northcole; of revenue officers 
of great repute such as Mr. H. K Puckle (late Hirecfor of Revenue 
Settlement and Member of the Hoard of Revenue, Madras), 
Mr. J. ir. (iarstin (late Member of Council, Madras), Mr. J. B. Pen¬ 
nington (late Collector of Tanjore, Madras), Mr. H. .T. Reynolds (late 
Revenue Secretary to the Government of Bengal, and late jSifember of 
the Legislative Council of the Governor-General of Indial, Mr. R. C. 
Dutt (late Ofiieiutiug (Commissioner of Orissa Division and 
Member of the Bengal Legislative Council), Mr. C. 0, O’Donnell (late 
Commissioner of Bhagalpore and Rajshahi Division, Bengal), 
Mr. A. Ron ;ers (late Settlement Officer and Member of Council, Bom¬ 
bay), Sir W. Wedderburn (late Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Bombay), ^Ir. J. P. Gordridge (formerly Officiating Settlement Com¬ 
missioner, Central Provinces) and those of eminent judges like Sir 
Richard (iarth (late Chief Justice of Beng’al) and Sir dohn Jardine (late 
Judge of the High Court, Bombay) as being out of date. But the 
impartial students of history will occasionally turn from the made-to- 
order opinions of modern times to the free discussion of the i)ast genera¬ 
tions; to the opinions of men who watched the operation of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement from the earlier period; judged its merits from the 
liighest standpoint namely that of the liai)piness of the peoj)le of Bengal 
and recommended its extension to the other parts of India. 

My Association has shown that the Permanent Settlement when it 
was enacted did not cripple the resources of the country. Can it be 
said that it crii)pled the resources of the country one hundred years 
afterwards'r* According to the estimate of Lord Cornwallis about one- 
third of the lands lay covered with jungles at that time. Still the 
asse.ssment made was more than double the assessment of Jaffar Khan 
and buja Khan. Therefore the assessment made by T^ord Cornwallis 
was about four times the asse.ssment of Jaffar Khan and Suja Khan. 
Therefore Lord Cornwallis must have calculated at that time the limit 
which the lands may yield at the future time. That this actually took 
place will be apparent from the following passage of the Fifth Report— 
“This as it Avas subsequently to become the limit of the resource which 
the Government could ever in future derive from the land, it was 
necessary should be fixed with the utmost accuracy.” If even after 
such calculation and assessment the landlords have succeeded in making 
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some profit out of the bargain, that must have been done by their own 
exertions and they should reap the profit they fully deserved. 

If we suppose for a moment that a man takes a permanent lease of 
a tract of land and by evolving a chemical formula or effecting some 
improvement by means of physical science succeeds in making large 
profits out of the land, would it be fair and reasonable that the Govern¬ 
ment should annul the lease and resume the land for the purpose of 
appropriating the profit to itself? Is it fair and reasonable that all 
sources of large profit though started under private enterprise and 
capital after some sort of permanent engagement wilh Government 
should be appropriated by the Government on the ostensible plea that 
the resources of the country should be fully utilised for the public 
benefit? In such cases there would be no incentive to private enter¬ 
prise if the Government were to resume everything itself. 

If the position is that the Crown is the absolute proprietor of the 
soil, and the tenants drive their interest from or are dependent upon 
the Crown for their interest in the land, they have no cause for com¬ 
plaint and are not entitled to complain if the Crown parts with a part 
of its interest in favour of a third party. My Association thinks it has 
been able to establish further that the landlords had proprietorship in 
the soil before the British conquest. If that is so, the tenants had 
already a limited interest subordinate to that of the zamindars and 
they can have no cause for complaint if the Crown has confirmed the^ 
proprietorship of the zamindars or conferred on them other powers and 
rights which the tenants did not possess themselves. They can only 
complain if some of their rights have been taken away by the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement. But those Begulations are silent about their rights 
and their rights were enquired into about that time and found to be 
precarious by so distinguished an authority as Sir John Shore. 

As regards the resources of the country, what is the standard by 
which this should be judged? The East India Company since assump¬ 
tion of the Dewani had tried various means to realise rents; if had 
tried to realise from tenants, and employed farmers of rents; all 
attempts had miserably failed. They perceived the nece.ssity of making 
one person responsible for the rent as they had failed to realise rents 
directly from tenants. When all attempts had failed and when the 
Government was about to be bankrupt they entered into a settlement 
with the zamindars which was made permanent and saved the Govern¬ 
ment from bankruptcy. The assessment was made with an eye to 
improvements which might be made in future; at that time it was the 
heaviest that could be made. Can the Government which derived so 
much benefit from the measure now turn round and say that the 
resources of the country have been crippled? 

10 
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Q. 6. My Association has already pointed out that there was con¬ 
siderable extension of cultivation on account of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment (llol)inson’s Land Revenue, page 29). Enquiries were instituted 
by the Government in 1802 to discover to what extent the cultivation 
has increased since the commencement of the Permanent Settlement. 
The increase in Dacca for a period of ten years was estimated at 
per cent.; the increase, it must be remembered, had occurred during 
a period of prosperity. It must be remembered also that during this 
period every kind of pressure was brought to bear on the zamindars to 
realise the heavy revenue assessed and that they could not act as freely 
as they wished. Colebrooke writing in 1808 protested again grasping 
at the highest revenue and declared that “the reviving prosperity of the 
country, its increased wealth and rapid improvements are unquestion¬ 
ably due to the Permanent Settlement”. Mr. Colebrooke served in India 
for over 40 years and had known Bengal before the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment and after it. There were thoughtful observers like Bishop Heber 
who wrote in 1826 that “in Bengal where independent of its exuberant 
fertility there is a Permanent Settlement, famine is unknown”. 

By the Permanent Settlement only one-eleventh of the rents collect¬ 
ed from the tenants was allowed as income of the landlords. Now it 
is a proposition well-known to everybody that it is not possible to collect 
the entire rents due from the tenants in one particular year. Collec¬ 
tion from tenants never exceeds 80 per cent, of the total and there were 
also the collection charges to be considered. The landlords had to pay 
to the Government about 91 per cent, of the total rental to be collected 
from the tenants. If therefore the landlords wanted to keep their 
zamindari intact they would have to strive their utmost to realise rents 
from the tenants. The records of the period show that the law of dis¬ 
traint promulgated by the Government for speedy realisation of rent 
had little effect. “It is with extreme concern,” wrote the Collector of 
Dacca in 1795, “that I am obliged to send so long a statement (for 
sales) as I am perfectly confident that the arrear has not proceeded 
from any mismanagement of zamindars, but the litigation of their 
under-talukdars who filed suit in Dewani Court to evade the payment 
of revenue.” Handicapped as the zamindars were in this way their 
only salvation lay in the extension of cultivation. It was therefore 
natural that they would try to extend the cultivation either by settling 
new tenants or by bringing lands themselves under cultivation. The 
zamindars were the only intelligentsia of the province and they must 
have perceived that unless other sources of profit were resorted to, they 
would not be able to keep their zamindari from sale. 

That there was an extension of cultivation after the Permanent 
Settlement admits of no doubt. The question is by whom was this 
made. The Collector of Midnapore in his letter to the Board of 
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Hevenue, dated 12tli February, 1802, observes: ^‘Before this period 
1799, complaints of inefficiency of the Regulations were very general 
amongst the zamindars or proprietors of large estates and it required 
little discernment to see that they had not the same powers over their 
tenants which Government exercised over them. It was notorious that 
many of them had large arrears of rent due to them which they are 
utterly unable to recover; while Government was selling their lands for 
arrears of assessment. Farmers and intermediate tenants were till 
lately able to withhold their rents with impunily and to set the authority 
of their landlords at defiance” (5th Report). 

The’Select Committee in its report says, “The Government was of 
opinion that the fear of losing their estates which were liable to sale to 
liquidate the balance of revenue, would operate more powerfully with 
the zamindars than any considerations of personal disgrace and they 
deemed it essential to strengthen rather than adopt any measure which 
might reduce the powers of the zamindars over their under-tenancy, 
who, it appeared, had under the general protection afforded by the 
Courts of Justice entered into combinations; which enable them to 
embrace the landholders in a very injurious manner by withholding 
their just dues and compelling them to have recourse to a tedious and 
expensive process to enforce claims which ought not to have admitted of 
dispute” (5th Report). If this was the feeling which prevailed at the 
time between the landlords and the tenants is it probable that the 
landlords would let out the waste lands, which according to the 
estimates of Lord Cornwallis were one-third, in the estimation of others 
one-half and in the estimation of some others two-thirds of the lands cap¬ 
able of cultivation, to those tenants who were so inimically disposed 
towards them? The real state of things seems to be that the landlords 
cleared the jungles and brought the waste lands into cultivation mostly 
by their own servants and labourers until good feeling was restored 
between the landlords and tenants when some portion of those lands or 
other uncultivated lands were gradually let out to tenants or the servants 
of the landlords. This must have been their principal source from 
which they paid their revenue so long as the feeling between them 
and their tenants remained strained. 

It is impossible to state at the present day to what extent was the 
large increase in area brought under cultivation due to increase in 
population or to initiative and pecuniary or other assistance of the 
zamindars. But this is certain that no part of the increase in area was 
due to the initiative or enterprise of tenants. The mass of the people 
were wholly illiterate and lacked initiative and unless induced to work 
by some intelligent and controlling hand they would not be able to 
bring the lands under cultivation. The country was at that time un¬ 
settled and though the zamindars had recently been relieved of police 
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duties, still it was they who afforded protection to the tenants against 
the encroachment of wrong-doers and robbers, etc. No enterprise 
could have thrived in those days without adequate protection from the 
zamindars and it is notorious that the tenants lacked the initiative of 
enterprise. The waste lands must have therefore been brought under 
cultivation under the initiative, guidance and expense of landlords 
though it may be that the actual manual labour was performed by the 
se^rvants or labourers. This would account for the origin of the pro¬ 
prietor’s private lands—the area of which at one time was very large 
but gradually when the population increased portions of it were let 
Oi^t to tenants with the result that the area of it now-a-days is small. 

The zamindars have greatly extended cultivation by bringing large 
areas of waste lands under tillage, planting colonies of peasants by 
means of concessions, pecuniary help, draining marshes, clearing 
jungles and digging tanks (Seton-Karr, 45-49). The niiigles were 
cleared mainly by granting jungleburi leases which system prevailed 
from before the time of the Permanent Settlement. According to 
Mr. Seton-Karr, the main object of the zamindars, for years after 1793, 
wan to induct raiyats into waste and culturable lands, as population 
increased and as more space and new villages were required to meet the 
wants of a growing community. In such instances, the rent demanded 
was very small, or nothing at first. A zamindar drained a huge swamp 
by cutting a channel for the overflowing of its water into the nearest 
river. He excavated by paid labour an enormous reservoir which 
secured a supply of water for dozen villages. He constructed ghats and 
landing places of stone or brick in the banks of rivers or tanks. He 
4edicated temples and built school houses (page 46). 

A zamindar who had annexed and cultivated a part of jungle land 
was granted exemption from assessment in respect of such land if the 
zamindar could prove that he reclaimed the land on the presumption of 
freedom from assessment. (Revenue Despatches from Bengal, dated 5th 
April, 1837, paragraph 9.) 

Qi 7. My Association at the outset would point out that after the 
Permanent Settlement of 1793 there were other areas in Bengal which 
were permanently settled long afterwards. Therefore the rent roll of 
the permanently settled area at the time of the Permanent Settlement 
in 1793 is no criterion for comparison. The valuation made by the 
Cess Revaluation Officers is not correct; it is a notorious fact that the 
Cess Revaluation Officers increase the valuation arbitrarily every time 
the Cess revaluation takes place. 

It is not possible at the present day to determine how much of the 
increase of the rent roll is due to what cause or the exact proportion of 
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each. But my Association has already pointed out in answer to qties* 
tion 6 that the increase was mainly due to the efforts of the landlords. 
My A.ssociation has already pointed out that reclamation of waste lands 
and increase in cultivation must have been made under the initiative 
and protection of the landlords. It may be that on account of tht> 
increase of population more and more waste lands have been brou^^ht 
under cultivation; but the initial expense of clearing^ jungles and 
bringing them under cultivation must have been borne by the land¬ 
lords as described before. The landlords have an abiding interest ih 
the soil and it is their interest to see that they make some profit out of 
it. 

• 

As regards enhancement of rents my Association does not think that 
the increase in the rent roll was due, in a great measure, to the enhance¬ 
ment of rent. If we refer to Sir William Hunter’s Statistical Accounts 
of Bengal published in 1875 and subsequent year we find that in Midna- 
pore the proportion of rent to produce is 12 per cent. Mr. R. C. Ihitt, 
c.i.F.., I.C.S., who during a period of over 25 years was employed as a 
Revenue Officer in different districts of Bengal and had occasions to 
make enquiries regarding the proportion of rent to produce found as 
a matter of fact that the rent generally realised by the Bengal zamin- 
dars was about one-sixth of the gross prod\ice in some districts and was 
even, less in others (vide his Fourth Ixstter to Ix)rd Curzon, dated 26th 
April 1900). In the Bengal Government Report which formed an 
enclosure to Lord Curzon’s liand Resolution of 1902 it was reported 
that the Bengal zamindars obtained about 11 per cent, of the gross 
produce as rent. In the statistics supplied to us from the office of the 
Land Revenue Commission in Statement II it is said that the average 
value of all crops per acre is Rs. 49 according to settlement reports and 
Rs. 44-5 according to the agricultural statistics of India; and the inci¬ 
dence of raiyati rent per acre as stated in Statement IX regarding 
permanently settled area is Rs. 3 only and in Government khas mahal 
Rs. 4-11, i.e., about 7 per cent, of the gross produce in permanently 
settled areas. It shows that increase of rent roll is not due to the 
enhancement of rent inasmuch as there has not been any increase in 
the productive power of the land; and also that the proportion of rent 
to gross produce is decreasing. 

My Association may mention here that the cost of cultivation has 
increased in recent years as will appear from the estimate collected at 
the office of the Land Revenue Commission, Bengal.'" So far as western 
Bengal is concerned our experience is that in most cases tenants employ 
Santal labourers for cultivation of lands and for all works regarding 
sowing, reaping and threshing of paddy and in growing other crops. 
These entail larger expenses and the margin of profit left to the tenants 
is becoming smaller in consequence. 
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Q. 8i In our replies to previous questions, my Association has dealt 
with this point at length. The rents realised by the landlords are 
very moderate not exceeding the amount which in old Hindu times 
the tenants used to pay to the owner of the land. My Association’s 
answer to this question is therefore that the zamindars have fulfilled 
the expectations required by them at the time of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment. My Association may mention here that the relation between the 
landlords and the tenants in western Bengal was all along very cordial 
and resembled the relation of father and son. The tenants used to look 
up to the landlord in times of distress and scarcity and landlords also 
extended to them their fatherly protection. Instances have not been 
rare in which the tenants gave up their lives for the benefit of their 
landlords and the landlords in return gave doles of rice to the tenants 
in times of scarcity and spent money and protected them when neces¬ 
sary. Tenants were invited to the landlords’ houses and entertained on 
every festive occasion. Elsewhere my Association has enumerated 
some of the beneficial and charitable works undertaken by the land¬ 
lords for the good of tenants. 

“In India,’’ writes Mr. J. S. Mill, “things are so far better than in 
Ireland that the owner of land is in the habit of making advances to 
the cultivators, if they cannot cultivate without them.” 

In view of the answer my Association has given above, the further 
question as to what extent absenteeism and w'ant of close touch between 
the landlords and tenants were responsible for the failure to carry out 
the duties entrusted to the landlords, does not arise. My Association 
may be permitted to point out here that the landlords who do not own 
large estates will reside in the village and even some of them collect 
rents from tenants themselves. It is only the big landlords who possess 
lands in several distant areas, find it not practicable to remain in close 
touch with the tenants. 

Q. 9* My Association has already answered the first part of this 
question. 

The Permanent Settlement imposed on the zamindars some duties 
which have been enumerated in our reply to question 1. The zamin¬ 
dars have as a general rule carried out the duties imposed upon them. 

When the Permanent Settlement was concluded almost all the 
zamindars resided within the locality or near about the locality which 
was settled with them. They had close touch with the tenants. In 
case of big zamindaris which consist of villages lying far apart or in 
several districts it was not possible that the zamindar would remain 
present in all the areas which appertained to his zamindari. Many 
landlords who own small estates still reside in the village and collect 
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rents themselves. It is true that in recent times some landlords have 
befnin to reside in towns. A variety of causes and circumstances have 
contributed to this state of things in western Bengal:—(1) The villages 
are mostly insanitary and the best medical help is available in towns; 

(2) Higher education of their children necessitates migration to towns; 

(3) A hankering after obtaining titles induces the landlords to stay in 
towns where they may see the Magistrate of the district very often. A 
landlord who did not do this was even looked upon with disfavour by 
the authorities till some time ago. But even those who stay in towns 
cannot be said to be out of touch with the tenants; they visit their 
estates occasionally. They have got a head office and the branch offices 
in the villages or blocks of villages appertaining to their estates. My 
Association may be permitted to point out that the same thing will 
happen or worse will happen if the tenants come directly under the 
Crown. They will he placed under a Manager who would he in charge 
of a certain area. The Manager and his subordinates have no perma* 
nent interest in the land and they are not likely to take the same 
interest in the tenants as the landlords do. The representatives of the 
Crown live far away from the area where tenants cultivate and they 
are not better than absentee landlords. The Manager and his sub¬ 
ordinates (at least, a good many of them) have an idea that they would 
be promoted if they can show increavse of revenue. Hence private land¬ 
lords, even if they are absentees for a great part oi the year, are better 
than these Managers, so far as the tenants are concerned. It may be 
that the Managers are better qualified than many of the present land¬ 
lords, but at the same time it must be remembered that these; landlords 
grow up in a tradition of management of their estates and are specially 
trained therefor. Moreover, they have often to come in touch with the 
tenants either in their zamindaris or in their head offices where the 
tenants often approach them for many reasons. Collectors and the 
Members of the Board of Revenue have not the same opportunity to 
come in close contact with the tenants and know their grievances as the 
private landlords have. 


It is only in recent years when the economic depression set in that 
the landlords found it very difficult to improve their estates as they 
used to do previously. Nowadays the tenants cannot pay them rent 
and as my Association has pointed out before, it is only after 7 years 
that landlord is able to realise rents. In the meanwhile, he had to pay 
revenue 28 times, evidently out of his own pocket. The landlord nowa¬ 
days find it difficult to make his two ends meet. He has to borrow 
money from creditors in order not only to defray his expenses but also 
to keep up his social prestige and style. Thus, he cannot lay out any* 
money in the improvement of his estate or for the benefit of the tenants. 
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He cannot, therefore, he said to be not discharging^ his duties or ful¬ 
filling his obligations. 

Q. 10. Yes, in my Association’s opinion the Permanent Settlement 
was in the interest of the country economically. Mr. R. C. Dutta wrote 
on March 12, 1902, ‘^Bengal was permanently settled in 1793, and 
since that date famines are rare in Bengal, and there has been no 
famine within the permanently settled tracts causing any loss of life. 
The agricultural people are generally prosperous and resourceful and 
with some help from Government they have tided over the worst 
calamities without the most lamentable result of famines—a ghastly 
tale of death. The very reverse of this has been the case in every other 
province of India not permanently settled. The agricultural people 
are so resourceless and impoverished, that the most liberal relief 
measures have failed to save lives; and the uniform story of deaths by 
the million has been told in every famine year. These are facts that 
tell their own tale. Within a period of over 100 years there has been 
no famine in permanently settled Bengal, causing loss of lives; while 
loss of life has been lamentable and frequent in every other province 
of India in spite of all relief operations” (First Reply to Lord Curzon’s 
Land Resolution). Again he wrote in 1902:—*‘In 1876 a cyclone 
and storm-wave destroyed the crops of many districts in eastern Bengal, 
and I was sent as a Subdivisional Officer to an island which had suffered 
the most. 1 knew that the people had no food, and 1 was prepared to 
open relief operation when needed, without acting in haste. What 
was my surprise when I found that the people needed no relief and 
asked for none; the cultivators had paid rents for years before and 
invested all their savings in silver jewellery for their women, and in 
the valuable articles. In the year of disaster they sold their silver 
things, bought ship-loads of imported rice and helped themselves till 
the next harvest. A small number of orphans and helpless old men who 
had lost their relations by cyclone were relieved; the mass of the people 
supported themselves through the crisis. What was this silver jewellery 
of the cultivators but a famine relief fund in the hands of the people?” 
Hence the Permanent Settlement was in the economic interest of the 
country. 

The proprietorship conferred on the zamindars has also much to do 
with the introduction into lower Bengal, nearly alone in the Indian 
provinces, of new and vast agricultural industries (Maine’s Village 
Communities, page 163). 

The zamindar is on the spot, he is not changeable like the rapidly 
shifted Government tahsildar, and he enjoys the entire benefit of the 
increased production; hence he has every inducement to increase the 
cultivation. The zamindar alone can introduce costly agricultural 
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improvements and machinery which are beyond the means of petty 
individual cultivators. Hence agriculture on a large scale is possible 
only in the permanently settled parts of India. By the agency of the 
zamindar a new sanitary measure, a new method of cultivation or a new 
kind of crop can be quickly introduced amongst the peasants. *‘Scar- 
city is met, relief works are set on foot and supplies are transported in 
a famine with greater facilities where there are large zamindaris than 
in provinces where the settlement has been made with the heads of 
village communities or with each raiyat direct.” (Seton-Karr, page 70). 
In short the zamindar holds all the threads of village life in hand and 
his powpr for good is great. When there is a great resident zamindar, 
crimes are hardly known (Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s Econimics of British 
India, pages 109-110). 

Permanent Settlement avoids the expense and harassment to tenants 
which attend every periodical renewal of settlement in other parts of 
India. It has saved the land revenue of this State from annual 
fluctuation and uncertainty of collection. 

The Permanent Settlement co-operating with the law of equal 
inheritance of the sons has created a large middle-class which is the 
cause of the social, literary and educational advancement of Bengal. 

Sir Thomas Munro stated before the House of Commons that there 
was no difference between the zamindari settlement of Bengal and the 
raiyatwari settlement in Madras as regards permanency. The Marquis 
of Wellesley, once Governor-General of India, was so convinced of the 
benefits of the Permanent Settlement that he pledged the word of the 
British Government in 1803 and 1805 by Legislative Act and Proclama¬ 
tions to extend it to modern India. Ilis successor Lord Minto recorded 
his opinion that “to ameliorate generally the conditions of natives, it 
is our firm conviction that no arrangement or measure will tend so 
speedily and effectually to the accomplishment of those important 
objects as the establishment of Permanent Settlement.” liord Minto’s 
successor, the Marquis of Hastings, once more urged in 1820 that “it is 
our unanimous opinion that the system of Permanent Settlement of the 
land revenue either on the principle of fixed jama or of an assessment 
determinable by fixed or invariable rate ought to be extended to the 
ceded and conquered provinces.” Lord Canning urged once again the 
extension of Permanent Settlement to all provinces of India for the 
prevention of such famine as he had witnessed in Northern India in 
1860. Sir Charles Wood, the then Secretary of State for India (after¬ 
wards Lord Halifax), accepted the proposal and described it as “a 
measure dictated by sound policy and calculated to accelerate the 
development of resources of India and to ensure in the highest degree the 
welfare and contentment of all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in that 
country.” Sir John Lawrence (afterwards Lord Lawrence) wrote in 
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the same year, “I recommend a perpetual settlement, because I am 
persuaded that however much the country has of late years improved 
its resources will be still more rapidly developed by the limitation of 
the Government demand.” And Sir Stafford Northecote, Secretary of 
State for India, approved of the proposal in 1867 in consideration of the 
great importance of connecting the interest of the proprietors of the 
land with the stability of the British Government. Such were the 
opinions of three generations of distinguished administrators and able 
statesmen in India—of men who built up the British Empire, had 
opportunity to see and closely observe the effect of Permanent Settlement 
in its working upon the people and valued the contentment and happiness 
of the people. But unfortunately the desire to promote the welfare of 
the people did not ultimately shape the action of the Government. The 
desire to conciliate the people lost its force when the Empire became 
stable and the desire of continuously add to the land revenue prevailed. 
All the landlords who have much at stake look at the British Rule in 
India not only as a just and enlightened system of administration but as a 
government with which their own interests are intimately associated, 
as a government whose permanence means the well-being of the people. 
In the dark days of the Mutiny of 1857, there was no disaffection in 
Bengal, and in the words of Mr. Seton-Karr, “The Sepoys took to the 
villages and the jungles and then they literally melted away before the 
impassive demeanour, tlio want of sympathy and the silent loyalty of 
the zamindars. Through the loyalty of the zamindars has been con¬ 
firmed the loyalty of the entire people towards the ruling power 
(Mr. R. C. Butt’s Fourth Letter to Lord Curzon and the First Reply to 
Lord Curzon’s Resolution). But memory i.s proverbially short. All 
the services of landlords were forgotten in the desire to screw \ip the 
revenue demand and latterly the Indian Government had tried to 
persuade themselves and persuade others that the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment is a useless and a hurtful institution. 

The limitation of the State demand has fostered agricultural enter¬ 
prise, extended cultivation and led to the accumulation of some capital 
in the hands of private proprietors which is expended in fostering 
trades and industries, in supporting schools, dispensaries, charitable 
institutions, in excavating tanks and wells, in constructing bridges 
and roads and lastly in supporting poorer classes in season of distress 
and famine. Apart from the instance cited before, my Association 
may cite here the remarkable instance of Maharaja of Darbhanga who 
altogether expended a hundred thousand pounds sterling in relief works 
and in remissions of rent during the famine in 1897 and the earthquake 
of 1933; and that of late Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandi who 
spent about four crores of rupees in the relief of the poor and the dis¬ 
tressed. The modest capital accumulated is not retained in the hands 
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of a few exclusive Houses of Bengal. It is fairly distributed among the 
intelligent, enterprising and industrious men of all districts and of all 
classes. It encourages profession, education and culture and it pro¬ 
motes, generally, the well-being of all classes and thereby indirectly 
helps the revenue of the country. 

Before the Permanent Settlement was made a question arose as to 
with whom the Settlement was to be concluded. Sir John Shore who 
was entrusted with the task pointed out that there were 3 methods by 
which settlement could be made. By the first method the Company 
would collect rents direct from the cultivators; by the second method 
the estates would be let out temporarily to any persons selected by the 
Company; the third method would admit the proprietary right of the 
zamindar with whom the settlement would be made. The first method 
Shore rejected on the grounds that it presupposed a degree of know¬ 
ledge, experience and applications in the Collectors which is rarely 
found and attained; that Government corild not secure its revenues by 
specific engagements; that this method of khas collections had 
invariably proved a failure in the past: it would further be impossible 
for the Board of Revenue to exercise any adequate control. The 
second method, the ijara or farming method, is dismissed very briefly; 
a temporary farmer would never look to the fixture improvement of the 
estate.* Such a method was unanimously condemned and so he did not 
detail inconveniences met with zamindars. He maintained that they 
would act as officials for securing the peace and prevention of oppression 
—duties which had been incumbent in the past; Shore recited what he 
called the evils of zamindari control at length and maintained that the 
evils were largely due to their uncertain position and the variation of 
their treatment in the past. Owing to the complications in the 
administration in Bengal the Company would not undertake the task 
of collecting the rents of the cultivators by its own officers and the 
zamindari system was the only alternative (Fifth Report, paragraphs 
164 to 198). Previous to this my Association had occasion to point out 
that the Government was almost bankrupt at the time and the Per¬ 
manent Settlement saved the Government from total collapse. The 
frantic eflbrts of Warren Hastings to collect revenue had resulted in 
the imprisonment of defaulting zamindars, the farmers whom he 
employed to collect rents, e.g., Debi Singh had become notorious in 
history by their unheard-of oppression on cultivators (see Burke’s 
Impeachment of Warren Hastings). It was for this reason and other 
reasons that Sir John Shore admitted that the method of khas collec¬ 
tion had invariably proved a failure in the past. Had the Settlement 
been made with the raiyats, thin and poverty-stricken as they were, 
the Company would not have been able to realise sufficient rents from 
them and in case of oppression which was inevitable they would have 
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either died or Bed from the country or there would have been a revolt. 
The Permanent Settlement was therefore the best solution of all the 
problems that presented themselves at that time. Lord Comwallia 
therefore in a Minute, dated 18th September 1789, said—“Although 
however I am not only of opinion that the zamindars have the best 
right, but from being persuaded that nothing could be so ruinous to* 
the public interest as that the land should be retained as the property 
of the Government I am also convinced that failing the claim of right 
of the zamindars, it would be necessary for the public good to grant a 
right of property in the soil to them or to persons of other descriptions. 
I think it unnecessary to enter into any discussion of the grounds upon 
which their right appears to be founded. It is the most effectual mode 
for promoting the general improvement of the country which I look 
upon as the important object for our present consideration. I may 
safely assert that one-third of the Company's territory in Hindusthan 
is now a jungle inhabited only by the wild beasts. Will a ten years' 
lease induce any proprietor to clear away the jungle and encourage the 
raiyats to come and cultivate his lands, when at the end of that lease 
he must either submit to be taxed ad libitum for the newly cultivated 
land or lose all hopes of deriving any behefit of his labour for which 
perhaps by that time he will hardly be repaid.” He was therefore of 
opinion that in order to give value to these rights they must be made 
permanent (Fifth Report, Vol. I, p. 591). 

The above account would show that the Permanent Settlement was 
made for the benefit of the country and the Company, the landlords and 
the tenants were benefited by it. Had there not been this settlement it 
would not have been possible to carry on administration and everything 
would have been in chaos and confusion, thus the Company was bene¬ 
fited. The only reproach which is made against it is that sufficient 
safeguard was not made regarding tenants’ interest. But my Associa¬ 
tion has already pointed out that the Government reserved to itself the 
right of enacting whatever legislation it thought fit to undertake for the 
benefit of the tenants. Sir John Shore had pointed out that the exact 
rights of the tenants were not then known. It was therefore that the 
rights of tenants which were then known to be regulated by customs 
were not enumerated in the Regulations. But this does not prove that 
the Permanent Settlement itself was not for the benefit of the tenants. 
As a matter of fact they were saved from the oppressions of the Com¬ 
pany’s servants and farmers of rent. 

Mr. Seton-Karr who was formerly a Puisne Judge of the Calcutta 
High Court and sometime Secretary to the Government of India wrote 
in 1890, “The author of this memoir himself had the advantage of hear¬ 
ing from the mouth of a civil servant (the late Mr. James Pattle, 
senior member of the Board of Revenue for many years up to his death 
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in September 1845) wbo began bis career in 1793 and ended it in 1845 
after more than 50 years of continuous service in the Bengal establish¬ 
ment} the opinion which was held by some very competent Judges of 
the paramount necessity of a permanent assessment at the time of the 
famous proclamation. *'It was,” he said, ”8uch as to leave the 
Governor-General hardly any opinion at all. There was difficulty in 
some districts in getting well qualified persons to engage for the realisa¬ 
tion of the public revenue.” 

The same author goes on, “Though several of the solid fruits of the 
settlement in perpetuity might have been equally attained by a settle¬ 
ment for a long period, it may be argued that periodical assessments 
might in Bengal have been productive of other evils. Bengal is more 
than any other province in India the scene of that evasion and subter¬ 
fuge which are the proverbial resources of the weak. In other provinces 
as the period of revision draws nigh, a certain amount of distrust and 
disquietude arises in the minds of the population. Wealth is con¬ 
cealed ; lands are purposely thrown out of cultivation; and many unfair 
means are resorted to in order to avoid an increase of rental. There 
can be no doubt that all these disturbing agencies would have been set 
actively at work in Bengal. It is not moreover easy to overestimate the 
advantage of the wealthy and privileged class who have everything to 
lose and nothing to gain hy revolution. This is clearly seen and 
acknowledged during the time of the Sepoy Mutiny. There were few 
large military cantonments in the lower provinces in that eventual 
year. Even when isolated detachments of sepoys mutinied as they did 
at Dacca, Chittagong and Birbhum, they met no countenance from the 

zamindars.In times of famine and scarcity the co-operation of 

wealthy zamindars has been invoked by the Government and in many 
instances ungrudgingly afforded—and in a country where social distinc¬ 
tions and inequalities still retained their attractions for the masses the 
maintenance of the large zamindaris is quite in accordance with native 
feeling and it has political advantages which compensate or at any rate 
balance its defects.” (Cornwallis, pages 68 to 70.) 

The revenue system which the Permanent Settlement has led to has 
been for the benefit of the province. Tenancy legislations have been 
passed from time to time curtailing the powers of the landlords and 
safeguarding the interests of the tenants. My Association has already 
pointed out that the Permanent Settlement coupled with the tenancy 
legislation has resulted in producing a tenancy who are more resource¬ 
ful, more contented than the tenantry of other provinces. The Per¬ 
manent Settlement has not resulted in benefiting the landlords at the 
expense of tenants. The statistics collected by the Land Bevenue 
Commission shows that in Bengal the average value of all crops per acre 
is Be. 49, whereas the rent payable by the raiyats in permanently 
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settled estates is Es. 3 per acre. If we take the case of Bombay, there 
the averag’e value of crops per acre is Rs. 25-9, whereas the incidence 
of revenue per acre is Re. 1-8. Therefore the incidence per acre of the 
amount payable by the tenants of the permanently settled areas in 
Bengal is the same as that paid by the tenants of Bombay. Whereas 
there is no check on enhancements provided in the Revenue Law of 
Bombay, the Bengal Tenancy Act has not only stopped enhancement 
for 10 years; but it also provides other checks on enhancements. My 
Association has already pointed out that at the time of Permanent 
Settlement it was not possible to define exactly the rights of the raiyats 
and it was also not possible to provide checks for enhancements of 
rents as the assessment was fixed at ten-elevenths of the rental. This 
was done in 1850 when the landlords had increased their rent rolls and 
had obtained a sufficient margin of profit. There was therefore no 
advantage to the landlords at the expense of the tenants. 

Without the Permanent Settlement the East India Comp.iny could 
not have carried on their administration. Everything would have been 
in chaos and confusion and very likely the history would have been 
wholly different. No stable Government could have been formed, the 
revenue would have greatly fluctuated and the rest of India might not 
have been conquered by the British. At least it would have taken 
about a century to form a stable Government; hence the people have 
been greatly benefited by it. 

Q. 11. (1) It is not correct to say that the Permanent Settlement 

has led to the appropriation of nearly 80 per cent, of the income from 
land to the zamindars. Nowadays the khas land of the zamindars main¬ 
ly consist of village pathways, drains, and waste lands which do not 
yield any crops. Taking therefore the incidence of revenue per 
cultivated acre in a permanently settled area, namely annas 15 only, if 
we compare this with the rent derivable from the tenants namely Rs. 3 
per acre, the proportion of the profits left to the zamindar comes to 
about 70 per cent. But at the same time it must be remembered that 
some areas often lie waste on account of death without heirs of tenants 
and on account of the fact that thp tenants abandon, desert or surrender 
their jotes and go elsewhere; besides this no landlord can ever collect 
rents in excess of CO per cent, of the total rental and in these days of 
economic depression the collection never exceeds 50 per cent, of the 
total rental. Add to this the fact that the landlord has to sue for 
arrears of rent and pay court-fees, etc., out of his pocket in expectation 
of realisation. It is a notorious fact that the landlords have to spend 
much besides court-fees which not being legally recoverable are not 
realised from tenants. My Association has already pointed out that 
landlords generally sue for 4 years* rents and when they succeed in 
obtaining decrees, they put them into execution when all available 
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steps for amicable realisation of decretal amounts fail. The landlords 
after putting the decrees into execution have often to purchase the 
holding themselves. If the landlords are not of the cultivating class, these 
holdings often lie fallow and so much arrears of rents of the landlords 
go unrealised. In this way the condition of the landlords nowadays has 
greatly deteriorated and more and more estates are being continually 
put up to sale. The landlords however borrow money and anyhow try 
to avoid sale. In this way the indebtedness of the landlords is conti¬ 
nually increasing. In the district of Midnapore, barring some estates, 
the revenue demand is generally 60 per cent, of the rent roll and the 
landlords therefore find it very difficult to pay revenue punctually. 
Their income is gradually decreasing in consequence of the fact that 
more and more lands are continually lying waste. There has been a 
continual migration of tenants from the district of Midnapore to the 
Sundarbans and to the mill areas lying on the banks of the Ganges, 
where they earn more than what they did in their native places. The 
capacity for work of the Midnapore tenants seems to have decreased; 
they cannot nowadays work without the help of Sonthal labourers; 
hence the cost of production also has greatly increased and the margin 
of profit is much less than what is used to be formerly. The villages 
are insanitary and the ravages of Malaria have decreased the working 
capacity to an alarming extent. In almost every village, owing to the 
ravages of Malaria the number of able-bodied tenants has greatly 
diminished and the consequence is that many of the lands are lying 
fallow. 

The landlords may appropriate the greater portion of the rent 
derived from tenants but they spend the greater portion of it in 
charitable and beneficent activities and the rest in maintaining their 
families and dependents. The condition of the present landlords is 
far from satisfactory as will appear from the account detailed above. 
This shows that they have not been able to make great profits. 

(2) It is alleged that Permanent Settlement has led to subinfeuda¬ 
tion of tenancy, but subinfeudation is also observed in Government 
khas mahals. The subinfeudation which has taken place is with regard 
to tenureholders. According to the Bengal Tenancy Act, raiyats can 
only let out their holdings to under-raiyats and there can be no further 
subinfeudation by the under-raiyats. There is no limit to subinfeuda¬ 
tion in that Act between the zamindars and the raiyats. Hence there 
has been subinfeudation of intermediate interests. But at the same 
time it must be noted that when a zamindar lets out his land to a tenure- 
holder, he carves out an interest out of his own interests and parts with 
a portion of his own profit. He does not or cannot interfere with the 
rights of raiyats. Where a zamindar parts with some of his interest it 
must be presumed that there has been some cogent reason behind it, 
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because a man does not part with a portion of his profit for nothing. 
The rent derivable from a raiyat is thus shared between a zamindar and 
<he intermediate tenureholder. Subinfeudation is not always bad. It 
is said that the Raja of Burdwan escaped from the provisions of the 
stringent sale laws by the invention of patni system. 

Sir George Campbell says, **A11 the under-tenures in Bengal have 
not been created since the Permanent Settlement. Dependant taluks, 
gantis, howlas and other fixed and transferable under-tenures existed 
before the Settlement. Their permanent character was practically 
recognised at the time of the settlement and has at any rate since been 
confirmed by lapse of time." 

"The general provisions of the Regulations of 1793 were in favour 
of the tenants. The story of the Permanent Settlement was to give to 
all under-holders down to the raiyats the same security of tenures as 
against the zamindars which the zamindars had against the Government. 
Sub-holders of taluk, and other divisions under the zamindars were 
recognised and protected in their holdings subject to the payment of 
their established dues." (Bengal Administration Report, page 79. 
See also report of Messrs. Anderson, Croft and Bogle printed in Haring- 
ton’s Analysis, Vol. II, at pages 62, 63 and 64.) The Regulations 
themselves will show that there were these tenures from before the 
time of the Permanent Settlement (sections 50 and 51 of Regulation 
VIII of 1793). There were various kinds of taluks before the time of 
the Permanent Settlement—(1) taluks hold under grants from zamindars 
which did not expressly transfer the property in the soil but operated 
simply as leases on terms of payment of rent and other conditions, 
(2) taluks for which the revenue was paid through zamindars and the 
title deeds in respect of which contained in stipulation that it should 
be so paid (section 6 of Regulation VIII of 1793), (3) junglebari taluks 
held under permanent 'leases on conditions of clearance of jungle lands 
and payment of fixed amounts of revenue after fixed rent-free period, 
(4) taluks which might have been recorded as independent but for which 
applications to the Collector were not made within one year of passing 
of Regulation I of 1801 (section 24, Regulation I of 1804). Regula¬ 
tion VIII of 1793 broadly divides dependent taluks existing at the date 
of the Permanent Settlement into 2 classes, those of which the rents 
are capable of being enhanced and those of which the rents were not 
enhanoible. If there was a grant to hold in perpetuity at fixed rents, 
and payments had been made at fixed rents for more than 12 years 
before the Permanent Settlement neither the grantor nor his heirs nor 
even the Government could enhance the rents, otherwise increased 
assessment could be demanded. The presumption generally was in 
favour of the talukdars as soon as it was proved that the taluk had 
existed from before the Decennial Settlement. 
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The above account will show that there were various hinds of tenurOB' 
existing from before the Permanent Settlement. It is therefore not 
correct to say that Permanent Settlement has led to subinfeudation of 
tenancy. The number of tenures at the present day is 2*7 millions. 
The system of subinfeudation has absorbed so many teuureholders oi 
much more. If the system of subinfeudation had not been in vogue so 
many persons besides a huge number of their employees would have 
been thrown out of employment and would hove swelled the rank of 
the unemployed. The Permanent Selflement has therefore provided 
subsistence to so many persons, their shares and dependents. That was 
an old immemorial custom of the country and we have already shown 
that subinfeudation of the Permanent Settlement has injured neither 
the Government nor the raiyals nor the cultivators of the soil. 

(3) The third ground of attack is that it has led to the enhancement 
of raiyati rent. Before proceeding to reply to this ground of attack 
my Association would point out that even if there had been no Perma¬ 
nent Settlement, i.e., even if the zamindars had been swept away and 
settlement made directlj' with the cultivators of the soil there can be 
no doubt that the Government would have enhanced the rents of the 
cultivators to an alarming degree. It was the custom in the last days 
of the Jduhammedan rule to fix the State demand at a very high figure 
and then to realise as much, as a nominal demand, as was possible from 
year to year. The mistake made by ejirly British Administrators was 
to adhere to this high nominal demand and then to try and realise the 
whole of it. Some British Administrators saw this mistake and one 
Collector, Mr. Dubbton, wrote that the settlement of 1802 made in 
Northern India pressed beyond a reasonable demand, and also com¬ 
plained that the severe rates of Nawab’s government were stereotyped 
by the British Rulers without the same elasticity in realising (Baden- 
PowelPs Land System of British India, Vol. II, page 14). 

In Bombay, “Every effort was made lawful and unlawful to get the 
utmost out of the wretched peasantry, v'^ho were subjected to torture, 
in some instances cruel and revolting beyond description; they could 
not or would not yield to what was demanded. Numbers abandoned 
their homes and fled into neighbouring Native States; large tracts of 
lands were thrown out of cultivation and in some districts no more 
than a third of cultured area remained in occupation” (Administration 
Report for 1892-93, page 76). 'The first regular settlement was made 
from 1836 and was completed or nearly completed by 1872 and it 
showed an increase of 32 per cent, exclusive of Poona, etc., then under 
a settlement (Administration Report for 1872-73, page 49). A second 
regular settlement commenced from 1866 and was going on up to 
1898-99. It showed an increase of 30 per cent. The third regular 
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settlement commenced in 1896 and it showed an increase of about 30 
per cent. 

My Association need not multiply instances. That there has been 
some enhancement of raiyati rents nobody denies. But in spite of 
enhancement the average rental at the present day in permanently 
settled estates is much lower than the average rental of the khas mahal 
and of the temporarily settled estates. The rent in khas mahal area 
exceeds more than one and a half times the rent of the permanently 
settled area. 

My Association has already pointed out in answer to question 7 that 
enhancement of rents had no appreciable eifect in the increase of the 
rent roll. 

(4) This fourth ground of attack is more sentimental than real. 
The Permanent Settlement did not create a system of ov^erlordship. The 
system of overlordship, if you choose, to call it so, was already there 
from a very very long time. A far back as my Association can obtain 
any evidence, my Association always finds the province of Bengal 
parcelled out amongst the zamindars who were virtually rulers within 
their respective estates. When the Afghans conquered Bengal they 
carved out estates here and there for military commanders and jagir- 
dars but left Hindu zamindars generally in possession of estates- which 
they had inherited from their fathers. Muhammadan Kazis and 
Kotwals performed judicial and police works in towns but within their 
own estates the Hindu zamindars w'ere left with their old powers. 
They levied rent, preserved peace and order, settled disputes and led 
barge armies. One of these Hindu zamindars (Danuj llai) helped the 
Afgan Emperor of Delhi about 1288 A.D. with liis own troops against 
an insurgent chief, and when Bengal became independent of Delhi in 
the following century one of the Hindu zamindars (Raja Ganes) had 
sufficient influence and military power to make himself king of Bengal 
and to leave the throne to his son. When Bengal was conquered by 
Akbar in the 16th century, the Hindu zamindars continued to hold the 
same position and to exercise the same political and military power as 
they had done under the Afghans. The power and influence wielded by 
the Bara Bhuiyas or the 12 great zamindars of Bengal were such as to 
cause anxiety in the mind of Akbar and led him to send his ablest 
general Man Singh to coerce them into submission. 

When the British became the virtual rulers of Bengal in the latter 
half of the 18th century they tried to rob the zamindars of Bengal of 
their influence and power. Warren Hastings deprived them of their 
political and police powers; he imprisoned defaulting zamindars, sold 
their estates to outsiders for arrears or let them out on short leases. 
Ha scarcely acted with sufficient regard to the ancient tradition of the 
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province or to the position which the hereditary landlords had held for 
centuries amongst their people. When Lord Cornwallis became the 
Governor-General he wisely sought to secure to them the honoured 
place which they had held for centuries; with the true instincts of 4 
nobleman he saw that it was not for the good of the people or for the 
rulers that the estates of the ancient houses should pass into other handa 
and with the true instinct of a statesman he endeavoured to give the 
zamindars of Bengal the motive and the opportunities to extend cultiva¬ 
tion, to accumulate capital and to irajirove the country. 

It wfis the zamindars who had shielded their under-tenants from the 
rapacity of the Company’s officers. The relation between them and 
the tenants before the Permanent Settlement was cordial. It is there¬ 
fore not correct to say that an overlordships was “created” by the Per¬ 
manent Settlement which was harassing and oppressive to the culti¬ 
vators of the soil. My Association has already pointed out before how 
it was the zamindars that suffered just after the Permanent Settlement 
owing to the combination amongst tenants. They tried to evade pay¬ 
ment of rent on various pretexts and subterfuges. 

Kad not this zamindari interest interposed between the Government 
and the cultivators, the Government would have realised the rents 
directly from the tenants and all the tales of woe which my Association 
has pointed out before occurring in raiyatwari settlement tracts would 
have been repeated in Bengal. They would have been paying rent at 
this date one and half times in excess of what they are paying at pre¬ 
sent. Rent would have been punctually and rigorously realised from 
them and in case of failure the certificate procedure with all its rigour 
would have been ajiplied. The zamindars treat them with leniency and 
allow them to pay rent at their pleasure. In Govenment estates, 
however, it is necessary to ensure an approximate revenue and such 
lenience or latitude cannot be given to tenants. Further, as my Asso¬ 
ciation has observed before, the zamindars have an interest in the soil 
and they therefore value highly the cordial relation that should exist 
between the tenants and the landlords, but the same consideration does 
not weigh with the shifting tahsildars or managers of the Government 
estates. The latter do not look upon the tenants with the same sym¬ 
pathy or kindness; they consider that punctual and rigorous realisation 
of rent from tenants is likely to give them a lift in the near future. 

My Association does not think that the zamindars harass or oppress 
their tenants and there has been no creation of bad overlordship by the 
Permanent Settlement. 

Q> 12a My Association does not advocate the abolition of the 
Permanent Settlement. 
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The ifiditor of the “Calcutta Gazette/’ dated the 9th of May, 1793, 
wrote as follows: — 

“To enter into a detail of advantages that will, in all probability, 
be deprived from the various articles of this proclamation by confirming 
the claims of all ranks of proprietors and abolishing many inferior 
duties, would lead into a very wide field which we could but imper¬ 
fectly explore; but the great purpose of it, the permanent settlement of 
a land-tax we consider as involving so much political truth with prac¬ 
tical benefit, that we cannot pass it over without endeavouring to illus¬ 
trate what it is impossible not to admire. 

“It has frequently been a subject of controversy amongst philosophers 
and financiers, whether the taxation of lands should be fixed according 
to certain valuation, not afterwards to be altered, or formed on a scale 
which varies with each variation of the real rent of the land, and rises 
or falls with the improvement or declension of its cultivation. Govern¬ 
ment has on the present occasion adopted the former system; and we 
think, however specious the latter may appear, it is founded on a mis¬ 
taken principle as it in argument supposes that considerable improve¬ 
ment will arise while in fact it at the same moment throws the strongest 
check upon every species of improvement and industry; namely that 
the Government which bears no part in the expense shall bear aw^ay 
a share of the profits of improvement. 

“Under the former system of land-tax the revenue is rendered cer¬ 
tain to the Government as well as to the individual and nothing is left 
to the arbitrary disposal of the one or the evasion or dishonesty of the 
other; at the same time the strongest inducement is held out to the 
proprietor to improve the value of his estates, for as that is improved, 
not only his general comfort and wealth is increasing but the very tax 
system is rendered more light by bearing a smaller proportion to the 
increased value and produce. Nor is Government excluded from 
sharing in these advantages though in a less immediate way for the 
immediate consequence of an increase of produce is an increase of the 
population of the country whose industry returns again to the fields or 
overfiows into the manufactories which work upon their production”. 

“By these measures a permanent revenue is secured to Government, 
property to individuals, and a prospect of wealth and happiness is open 
to the natives co-extensive with the indus+ry' and capital they shall 
think fit to employ in the cultivation and improvement of their lands.” 

Mr. John Stuart Mill in his famous book on Political Economy 
(Book IT, Chapter X, section I) writes: — 

“A perpetuity is a stronger stimulus to improvement than a long 
lease, not only because the longest lease before coming to an end passes 
through all varieties of short leases down to no lease at all; but for 
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more fundamental reasons. It is very shallow even in pure economics* 
to take no account of the influence of imagination, there is a virtue ifl 
"for ever” beyond the longest term of years; even if the term is long 
enough to include children, and all whom a person individually cares 
for, yet until he has reached that high degree of mental cultivation at 
which the public good (which also includes perpetuity) acquires a per¬ 
manent ascendency over his feelings and desires, he will not exert him¬ 
self with the same ardour to increase the value of an estate, his interest 
in which diminishes in value every year. Besides, while perpetual 
tenure is the general rule of a landed property as it is in all the coun¬ 
tries of Europe, a tenure for a limited period however long is sure to be 
regarded as something or inferior consideration and dignity and inspires 
less of ardour to obtain it and of attachment to it when obtained.” 

Mr. Shore towards the conclusion of his Minute gives a summary 
of his proposals, “The leading principles upon which I shall ground my 
proposals for the ensuing settlement are two: the security of Govern¬ 
ment with respect to its revenues and the security and protection of its 
subjects. The former will be best established by concluding a Perma¬ 
nent Settlement with the zamind.ars or proprietors of soil, the land— 
their property—is the security of the Government. The second must 
be ensured by carrying into practice as far as possible an acknowledge^ 
maxim of taxation. The tax which individual is bound to pay 
ougKt to be certain and not arbitrary. The time of payment, the 
manner of payment, the quantity to be paid ought all to be clear and 
plain to the contributor and every other person. The settlement is 
then to be made for a period of 10 years certain, but with a view to 
permanency.** 

To this Lord Cornwallis made the following comments; — 

"Mr. Shore has most ably, and in my opinion most successfully in 
his Minute delivered in June last, argued in favour of the rights of 
the zamindars to the property of the soil. But if the value of the 
permanency be withdrawn from the settlement now in agitation, ot 
W'hat avail will the power of his arguments to be to the zamindars for 
whose rights he has contended? When the landlord of the soil himself 
the right owner of the land, is only to become a fanner for a lease of 
10 years and if he is then to he exposed to the demand of a new rent 
which may perhaps be dictated by ignorance or rapacity what hopes 
there can be—I will not say an improvement but of preventive desola¬ 
tion”. 

“If the laws are enacted which secure to zamindars the fruits of 
indiistry and economy and at the same time leave them to experience the 
consequence of idleness and extravagance, they must either render them¬ 
selves capable of transacting their own business or their necessities will 
oblige them to dispose of their lands to others who will cultivate and 
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improve them. This, I conceive, is the only effectual mode with this 
or any other Government could adopt to render the proprietors of land 
economical landlords and prudent trustees of the public interest” (Lord 
Cornwallis’ Minutes, dated 18th September 178& and 3rd February 
1790). 

Five years after the Permanent Settlement of Bengal, William Pitt, 
the great Prime Minister of England, made the land tax perpetual in 
England in various districts specified in the Act and the landlords were 
enabled by this Act to redeem the tax altogether by the payment of a 
lump sum. There may be some doubt as to the wisdom of Pitt’s Perma¬ 
nent Settlement of the land tax in England; there can be no doubt as 
to that of Cornwallis Permanent Settlement in Bengal. In England 
the Settlement benefited the landed classes only; in Bengal the Settle¬ 
ment has benefited the whole agricultural community; the entire 
peasant population shares the benefit and is more pros¬ 
perous and resourceful on account of this measure. If the Settlement 
limited the tax on one out of the many sources of national income, in 
Bengal it has afforded a protection to agriculture which is virtually the 
only means of the nation’s subsistence. In England it precluded the 
Stale from drawing a larger land tax to be spent in the country for the 
benefit of the nation; in Bengal it has precluded the State from increas¬ 
ing the annual drain of wealth out of the country (c/. the remarks of 
Mr. Shore, paragraphs 131, 132, 135, 136, 140 of the Fifth Eeport). In 
England it saved the landlord class from added taxation; in Bengal it 
has saved the nation from fatal and disastrous famines (Mr. R. C. 

Dutt’s Economic History of British India, pages 95, 96). “In other 
parts of India where the land tax is uncertain and excessive it takes 
away all motives for agricultural improvements and prevents saving and 
famines have been attended with deaths of hundreds of thousands and 
sometimes of millions.” (75w/, page 94.) 

Mr. Philip Francis, who was then a member of the Council of the 
Governor-General, in one of the ablest Minutes recorded in India recom¬ 
mended that the land revenue demand of the State should be perma¬ 
nently fixed. (Philip Francis’ Minute of 1776 published in London in 
1782.) 

My Association has showed that the Permanent Settlement benefited 
the Government politically. The zamindars have always stood solidly 
behind the Government. But for their attitude during the Sepoy 
Mutiny, the British Government would have been swept away. When¬ 
ever the Government was at stake, it counted upon the loyalty of the 
xamindars. They have been maligned by the oppositionists in conse¬ 
quence. It is a pity that they are now looked upon with disfavour by 
the Government. Their value in the social fabric cannot be too highly 
stated. We shall deal with this point later on. 



If the Permanent Settlement is abolished, more than four millions 
of people would be thrown out of ostensible means of livelihood. The 
Permanent Settlement had been so long providing them with subsis¬ 
tence. What will the Government do with these people? 

The miseries of the tenants are due not only to the present economic 
depression but also in a great measure to the economic drain which has 
continued for more than a century and half and not because they are 
rack-rented by the landlords by virtue of the power conferred on them 
by the Permanent Settlement. Long ago Mr. Shore observed this and 
wrote: — 

“The* Company are merchants as well as sovereigns of the country. 
In former capacity they engrossed its trade, whilst in the latter they 
appropriated the revenue. The remittances to Europe of revenues are 
made in the commodities of the country which are purchased by them. 
Whatever allowance we may make for tlie increased industry of the sub¬ 
jects of the State owing to the enhanced demand for the produce of it 
(8ui)posing the demand to be enhanced), there is reason to conclude 
that the benefits are more than counterbalanced by evils inseparable 
from the system of remote foreign dominion. 

“Every information from the time of Bernier to the -acquisition of 
the Dewani shows the internal trade of the country, as carried on 
between Bengal and the upper parts of Hindustan, the Gulf of Moro, 
the Persian Gulf, and the Malabar Coast, to have been very consider¬ 
able. Returns of specie and goods were made through these channels 
by that of the foreign European Companies, and in gold dust for opinion 
from the eastward. 

“But from tim year 1765 the reverse has taken place. The Company’s 
trade produces no equivalent return. Specie is rarely imported by the 
foreign Companies, not brought into Bengal from other parts of Hindus- 
than in any considerable quantities.” See also Verelst, dated 24th 
March 1768. 

In his lecture on the economic causes of Indian famines delivered 
at a meeting of the Fabian Society in London on June 28th 1901, Mr. 
R. C. Dutt said, “The entire financial policy of England in respect of 
India in the 18th Century to the present day was to charge to India 
everything which could rightly or even wrongly be charged to that 
unrepresented country. England has spent hundreds of millions in 
acquiring and defending her colonies all over the earth. For acquiring 
and defending the Empire of India she had not paid a shilling. On 
the contrary during the rule of East India Company, India paid ah 
annual tribute to England reckoned in millions. When the Company 
tvas abolished, the cost of the transfer of the Indian Empire to the 
Crown was charged to India. Since then they had made India pay for 
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wars in China, Afganisthan, Persia and the Sudan. They maintained 
a vast army in India mainly for Imperial purposes at the cost of India. 
They had initially excluded the people of India from nearly all high 
offices in their own country in order to find a career for English boys 
in India. A Parliamentary return was submitted nine years ago show¬ 
ing all salaries and pensions of a thousand rupees and upwards paid by 
India. Taking Rs. 10 for a pound sterling the total came to fourteen 
millions sterling in Englishmen annually, and only three and one-fourth 
millions to the natives of India. Such had been the financial policy of 
England towards an unTei)resented country. The result was that the 
public debt had increased by leaps and bounds in India in a time of 
profound peace. The public debt, taking ten rupees for a pound, was 
118 millions sterling in 1875, in 1805 it was 220 millions, that is, it 
nearly doubled in India within 20 years of profound peace, India paid 
for the Colonial Office located in Whitehall; India paid for the India 
Offi(‘e located in a part of the same building. In payment of the 
expenses of that office and of various other liabilities India had to make 
a constantly increasing annual remittance to England. As India had 
little manufacture and little trade, virtually the whole pressure fell on 
the produce of the soil—on the food of the people. Thus India was 
forced to export far more than she imported and this excess was 
increasing at a startling rate. In 1894 to 1898 the excess amounted to 
25 million tens of rupees. The Royal Commission on Indian Expen^ 
diture in their recently published report found the net revenues of India 
to be 57 million tens of rupees. A sum therefore nearly equal to one- 
half of the public revenues of India was annually remitted out of India 
witlmut a direct equivalent. A sum representing the food of 25 
millions of the people of India was annually remitted out of India 
without a direct return. Was it possible that under this financial 
arrangement India would be other than impoverished and famine- 
stricken?” 

There are also other grounds why the tenants are poverty-stricken. 
My Association refrains from enumerating them here; but this is 
certain that the Permanent Settlement is not one of those causes. The 
tenants are not rack-rented, and oppression by the landlords is a myth. 
The law has provided sufficient checks against oppression. There have 
been great increase of population; and according to economists, increase 
of population always and unconditionally tends to cause rents to rise 
(this theory of Ricardo has been proved to be correct by Dr. Pierson); 
why should the landlords be blamed for this? My Association has 
shown that there has been practically no increase of rent compared with 
the gross produce. 

The zamindari system is theoretically favourable to agricultural 
improvement at the cost of the zamindar, because he is the permanent 



owner and can recover his outlay from the land. Moreover the zamin- 
dari estates being large in area, if a zamindar betakes himself to 
farming he can derive all the advantages of production on a large 
scale which is impossible in the small plots of the mahalwari and 
raiyatwari areas. The Permanent Settlement by creating a rich and 
leisured class has fostered an accumulation of capital and large indus¬ 
tries may be rendered possible by the financial backing of the zamin- 
dars. {See Gokhale’s Speeches, p. 493.) 

It may be pointed out here that by Regulation II of 1819, the East 
India Company formally “renounced all claims on the part of Govern¬ 
ment to additional revenue from lands which were included within the 
limits of estates for which a permanent settlement has been concluded 
at the period when such settlement was so concluded, whether on the 
plea of error or fraud or any pretext whatever/’ thereby solemnly con¬ 
firming their solemn pledge given before. So this question cannot be 
raised now. 

Q* 13. My Association does not advocate any of the methods sug¬ 
gested in the question. 

(1) The zainindari system which my Association has shown to be as 
old as the Hindu times and is a part and parcel of land tenure system in 
India should not be abolished. In the Hindu times we read of power¬ 
ful landholders who supplied contingents of troops to the sovereign 
power in times of need. Without citing numerous examples ray 
Association may refer to the Rarn.pal Cliwrit of Sandhyakar Nandi 
wherein it has been described how in the lUh century A.D. Rampal 
regained his lost kingdom through the instrumentality and help of these 
big landholders. When the Muhammadans came to power they did not 
disturb the system already in vogue. From very ancient times the soil 
of Bengal was held by zamindai’s or hereditary landlords armed with 
quasi-feudal powers, paying revenues and rendering military service to 
the sovereign in times of need, and virtually ruling the people within 
their own estates. They were recognised as Rajas by their subjects and 
tenants. They maintained order, settled disputes and punished crimes, 
They encouraged religion and rewarded piety. They fostered arts and 
learning and were the patrons of letters. Though many of their func¬ 
tions have been taken .away by the British Government the big land¬ 
lords have still kept up their former tradition. If the zainindari 
system is abolished public institutions will starve and new institutiona 
cannot be founded. There is scarcely any trade or commerce in Bengal, 
there are no wealthy merchants, as in Bombay. 

At present the surplus capital of the province is invested in landed 
property which means the purchase of zamindari or its subordinate 
tenures as it is believed to be a safer investment than trade or manu¬ 
facture. If the zamindari system with all its subordinate tenures ia 
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abolished this huge surplus capital will either lie idle or be invested in 
some business. But the inhabitants of Bengal have no experience of 
business and in these days of hard competition not only amongst the 
Indian traders but against the efficient foreign traders, such business is 
likely to collapse with loss of thousands and thousands of rupees. 
There is also no source from which this loss could be made up. If the 
yamindari system remains intact the loss could be made good from the 
profit of the zaiuindari. Peo])le therefore are and would continue to 
be very unwilling to invest money in trade or commerce. 

The number of zamindars and tenureholders in Bengal exceeds 4 
millions. It is a i)art of the customary rule in the country ihat a 
xamindar or a tenureliolder maintains a number of dependents, male or 
female, who have otherwise no means of subsistence. They also main¬ 
tain a large number of employees. In this way peojjle who subsist on 
the i)rofit of the zamindari system would not be less than 10 millions. 
The zamindars and tenureholders also pay for the education and living 
of their dependants and in this way partly solve the unemployment 
problem. If the zamindari system is abolished this huge mass of people 
would be thrown out of employment with no immediate prospects of 
getting their subsistence. Discontent will increase, terrorism, robbery 
and violence will be rampant. The whole social and political fabric 
will be thrown into utter destruction. This would be worse thap the 
Jewish programme of Herr Hitler. 

If the zamindari system is abolished, that is, all the tenures between 
the raiyats and the Government are swept away there can be no doubt 
that in the future time some people will acquire large tracts of country 
by piecemeal purchase or settlement and though designated as raiyats 
will virtually hold as tenureholders with the same process of subinfeu¬ 
dation as exists at present. Tenureholders do exist in Government 
hhas mahals at the present day. By thus sweeping away the zamin¬ 
dari system we would be substituting for it another system wherein 
almost all the various grades of tenants which now exists will remain, 
only they would be renamed differently. About a century after it may 
be found that these tenureholders are making large profits. Would 
then this x)rocess of expropriation go on indefinitely? Are these tenure- 
holders or zamindars not to be given any incentive to improve their 
estates? Would the new raiyats who shall come directly under the 
Government have the incentive to improve their lands seeing that the 
most solemn pledge and assurance given by the former Government had 
been treated as a mere scrap of paper? My Association thinks a 
Government should ibe a moral Government which preoeives the 
necessity of fulfilling a solemn pledge. A Government which follows 
the Machiavellian maxim “the promise given was a necessity of the 
past, the word broken is a necessity of the present” is a barbarous 
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Government not worth the name of Government at all. Bights of pro¬ 
perty and sanctity of contract are never safe under such a Government. 

That the zamindars had right before the Permanent Settlement is 
apparent from the Begulations themselves. Even if they had no such 
right before, their rights were either created or recognised by the Per¬ 
manent Settlement and they had been in possession of these rights for 
about a century and a half. This right has been theirs by long pres¬ 
cription and enjoyment and it is a maxim of legal jurisprudence as 
well as of political economy that no one who has been in possession of 
a right for such a length of time should be deprived of the same. Are 
the zamindars to be deprived of theirs because they have succeeded in 
making large profits from the lands? If that be the maxim of juris¬ 
prudence then private enterprise will lose its incentive and fervour. 
No right of property would be safe. 

“Landlords”, says Dr. Pierson in his classical treatise on Economics, 
“are sometimes represented as a class who contribute nothing towards 
the income of the community. It is wrong to represent them in this 
light. It may be said of the landlords that one of the most important 
of the instrument of production has been entrusted to their care. It is 
their duty to see that this instrument shall suffer no deterioration 
through improper cultivation; rather, that it shall acquire increased 
value, so that it may he handed down in an unimpaired and if possible, 
in an improved condition to the next generation. The landlord does 
not, in every case, adequately fulfil his duties, but it cannot po.s8ibly 
promote the public welfare to deprive him of the incentive to do so.” 
<Vol. I, p. 107.) 

(2) My Association has already pointed out (and quoted the opinion 
of Mr. John Stuart Mill in support) that the Permanent Settlement is 
always better than a temporary settlement. Apart from this, 
many complicated questions will arise. Suppose, for instance 
a zamindar has let out his zamindari or estate in patni at a fixed rent 
reserving to himself a small malikana. Now if the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment goes and the zamindar is made to pay large amount on the basis 
of a temporary settlement—an amount which far exceeds the amount 
reserved by himself as malikana, this would be doing a great injustice 
to the zamindar. The zamindar on the faith of a solemn assurance of 
the Government that his jama is fixed for ever has let out his estate in 
patni reserving to himself a small malikana. He would now certainly 
be faced with a great difficulty as he will have to pay a great part of the 
revenue out of his own pocket though he has no source wherewithal to 
pay it. He cannot enhance the rent of the patnidar as he is bound by 
contract not to enhance the same. Even where he has not let out his 
estate at a fixed jama it may be that on temporary settlement the jama 
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payable by him would be greater than the jama realised by him from 
the tenureholders under him. 

It is a notorious fact that on every re-settlement rents of all persons 
interested in lands from the urider-raiyats to the zamindars or tenure*- 
holders is increased. In temporarily settled estates in Bengal the 
increase has been very heavy though made gradually. Sometimes it 
became so heavy that the zamindars refused to take settlement of the 
land at the rate proposed and was granted some malikana while the 
estates were let out to farmers of rent. In Bengal the rent per acre of 
the raiyati interest in land is far greater than the rent in permanently 
settled areas. Thus it is seen that the raiyats are more oppressed in 
temporarily settled tracts than in permanently settled areas. There is 
also the fact that tiiey had to undergo the harassment and expense at 
the time of every settlement which often takes ^1 oi -1 years at least for 
comx»letion. The rents of the temporarily settled estates are so heavy 
that the proprietors cannot pay the full amount in every kist, they pay 
a portion of the amount and pray for time to pay up the balance which 
is however generally granted nowadays. 

If the Permanent Settlement is substituted by Temporary Settle^ 
ment merely, the same number of intermediate holders will exist, so 
that a large portion of the raiyati assets will be swallowed up by these 
intermediate holders. So this iiroposition is no solution of the problem 
adumbrated. 

The Government incurs heavy expenditure at the time of every 
settlement. In order to compensate this expenditure it becomes neces¬ 
sary to enhance the rents or raiyats, the tenureholders and the zamin¬ 
dars. Thus at every settlement some amount of rent is bound to be 
enhanced even when there is economic depression. We may mention 
the incident of Contai Settlement which has taken place during a period 
of dire economic depression. The rents of raiyats have also been 
increased and there was combination amongst tenants not to pay rent 
when this increased rent was sought to be realised. 

The proposal for substitution of Temporary Settlement in place of 
Permanent Settlement is a violation of the solemn pledge given at the 
time of the Permanent Settlement and many times thereafter and offers 
no solution of the proposition adumbrated and it is distinctly disadvan^* 
tageous to the raiyats and to all persons interested in land. It leads to 
neglect of cultivation on the approach of every revision of settlement, 
in order to remove the ostensible assets. “As the period for revision 
draws nigh a certain amount of distrust and disquietude arises in the 
mind of the population. Wealth is concealed, lands are purposely 
thrown out of cultivation, and many unfair means are resorted to in 
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order to avoid the increase of rental” (Seton-Karr, p. 68). “The invest¬ 
ment of capital in land is discouraged, as there is no certainty that the 
iiu'provements made at the tenants’ expense will not be appropriated by 
Government in the form of enhanced revenue. The people cannot lead 
a full and contended life, as they are not proprietors of the land they 
cultivate” (Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. IV, page 281). “The 
peasant must have lands to till or must starve. The body of the nation 
is therefore in every case dependent upon the great sovereign proprie¬ 
tor for the means of obtaining food.Intermediate and indepen¬ 

dent classes there are none; and great and small are the slaves of that 
master on whose pleasure the means of their subsistence wholly 
depend. The tendency of such a stage of things is to perpetuate the 
depotisni it creates.” (Jone’s Peasant llents, j^p. 100-—lOl, 128. .See 
also R. C. Butt’s India in the Victorian Age, pp. 486, 502.) 

(3) This question is not clear. What is it intended to be taxed—the 
agricultural income of the landlords from their private land or the 
income derived from rents, either in cash or kind or profits derived by 
tlie landlords from their estates? The intention of the framers of the 
question seems to be to tax the entire income of the estates or tenures of 
the landlords. If this is the meaning the new tax is really a viola¬ 
tion of the solemn pledge given at the time of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment ’that the Jama would be fixed for ever. If the Government can 
get round its pledge in this way, no one would be safe. 

My Association is aware that Mr. John Stuart Mill has advocated 
the taxing of unearned increment of the landlords. But the question is 
whether this is a case of unearned increment at all. My Association 
lias already pointed out that the increase in the income of 
the estate was mostly due to the attempts on the part of the landlords 
to improve their estates. Further Mr. Mill did not contemplate a case 
where a solemn assurance has been given to the landlords that their 
jama would never increase. Mr. J. S. Mill has prescribed the 
procedure on which such taxation should be made. “The first 
step should be valuation of all the lands in the country. 
The present value of all lands should be exempted from tax; 
but after an interval has elapsed during which society has increased in 
population and a capital a rough estimate might be made of the spon¬ 
taneous increase which had occurred to rent since the valuation was 
made. Of this the average price of produce would be some criterion; 
if that had arisen, it would be certain that rent had increased, and 
even in a greater ratio than the rise of price. On this and other data 
an approximate estimate may be made how much value had been added 
to the land of the country by natural causes, and in laying on a general 
land tax, which for fear of miscalculation should be considerably within 
the amount thus indicated, there would be an assurance of not touching 
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an increase of income which might he the result of capital expended or 
industry exerted by the proprietors.” 

I 

The same writer goes on to add, “But though there could be no 
question as to the justice of taxing the increase of rent, if society has 
avowedly reserved the right, has not the society waived that right by 
not exercising it? In England, for example, have not all who bought 
land for the last century or more, given value not only for the existing 
income but for the prospects of increase under an implied assurance of 
being only taxed in the same proportion with other incomes?” Here 
Mr. Mill admits that if the society reserved the right of taxing the 
earned increment there would be no question as to the justice of its so 
taxing. In our case there is a solemn assurance that the jama would 
not be increased. Therefore a tax at the present day on agricultural 
income would be not only unjust to the landlord but a violation of the 
pledge given. Further the Government not having exercised its so- 
called right of taxation for a century and a hall cannot now come for¬ 
ward and tax it, specially in view of the fact that an overwhelming 
proportion of the present-day landlords are purchasers of the interests 
of the original landlords and they have invested their money in good 
faith on the solemn assurance that there would be no further increase 
of jama. 

Lassalle, the German Social Democrat, in a speech which he made 
in 1862 said that such a land tax though paid by the land- 
owners has the effect to raising the corn prices and therefore the tax 
is ultimately borne by the consumers of the corn. Prince Bismark as 
Imperial Chancellor in 1881 expressed an opinion which practically 
coincided with that of Lassalle. Their reasoning seems to be this— 
(1) that the burden of the land tax is shifted by the landowner to 
the tenant farmer, (2) it is shifted Iby the tenant farmer to the con¬ 
sumer. Though this proposition has been controverted by some, where 
full competitive rent prevailed, there is no question where this is 
not the case, or where tax consisted of a fixed charge per acre. One 
of the foremost causes of increase in the quantity of the agircultural 
produce placed on the market is the application of capital to the 
improvement of the soil and the proposed land tax may check the 
application of capital, to that purpose. 

Mr. Mill says, “A tax on rent would be inexpedient unless some 
means could be devised of excluding from its operation that portion of 
the nominal rent which may be regarded as landlord’s profit. This 
argument, however, is not needed for the condemnation of such a tax. 

A peculiar tax on the income of any class, not balanced by taxes on 
other classes, is a violation of justice and amounts to partial confisca¬ 
tion.” (Economics, Bk. V, Chap. III.) 
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The proposed tax is really a violation of the solemn pledge given 
by the Government that the landlords will never have to pay any 
amount more than the jama fixed. My Association considers that the 
Gess Act is a violation of this pledge and if such violation go on for 
ever, and if a Government which pleads for sanctity of covenants is 
the first to violate it, there can be no safety anywhere, the credit of 
the Government will soon sink much below par and everything will 
be thrown into confusion. 

Qi 14. My Association has already expressed the opinion that we 
do not advocate (i) or (n) of question Id; but still my Association would 
record its opinion on the present question. My Association would 
certainly advocate the giving of compensations to the zamindars and 
the tenureliolders. My Association pointed out that zamindars had 
rights from time immemorial and they have also acquired an 
indefeasible right to the soil by prescription. Therefore they must be- 
adequately compensated for the loss of their right. The value of the 
right should be calculated in the manner laid down in the Land Acqui¬ 
sition Act (Act 1 of 1893). 

Government bonds of the face value of the amount ascertained aa 
above should be made over to the landlords. The rate of interest pay¬ 
able on the Government bonds will bear to 100 the same proportion as. 
the nett profit from the estate bears to the value of the estate fixed in 
the way mentioned above. The Government bonds mentioned above 
should be made free from Income-tax as no benefit would accrue to* 
the Government of Bengal by enriching the Governenint of India at 
the expense of the landlords. 

Any other course would be inequitable, unjust and injurious to the 
zamindars. My Association has already pointed out that mpst of them 
are purchasers who have invested their capital in buying properties 
and they are getting a fixed return for their money. This return 
should not be reduced for no fault of theirs. Hence it would be just 
and equitable if the proportion mentioned above is maintained. 

It is not possible to say any definite sum which would be required 
as compensation to the landlords. According to the criterion above 
laid down the sum required would be between 300 to 400 crores of rupees. 

Qi 15i The bonds mentioned above should be redeemable. As the 
bonds would be a national debt they should not be made permanent. 
Such a huge amount of national debt cannot be redeemed before 40' 
years. My Association does not think however such a huge national 
de:bt should be incurred or that it might be redeemed at one time. It 
would make the Government bankrupt. A popular Government which 
has recently been set up should not at its inception incur such a heavy- 
debt on the bare expectation that the debt would be redeemed, at & 
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future date. A new popular Government should not embark on such 
speculation. 

My Association has already dealt with the rate of interest which 
should be fixed on these 'bonds. {See reply to question 14.) 

Q. 16. The zamindar has for a long time been the only channel 
through which the knowledge and comforts of civilisation can reach 
the cultivators. To his temple at Puja time or on festive occasions 
flock all the peasants, male and female. It plays the part of a club 
to them and affords the only source of collective amusement to them. 
(Sir Jadu Nath Sarker’s Economics of British India, 3rd Edition, 
p. 110). The zamiudar is instrumental in starting a school, establish¬ 
ing a dispensary and a post office which benefit all the neighbouring, 
villages. He is the head of the social structure and all religious and 
social offences are dealt with by him. He makes aiiangement for 
medical treatment of his tenants, solves their difficulties, acts as an 
arbitrator in their disputes and maintains discipline. Many of the 
functions he exercised before have been taken away by the British Gov¬ 
ernment, but he is still the head of the sotual and religious fabric 
in a village. On festive occasions his money provides amusements to 
thousands of his tenants who are too poor to pay for them. He feeds 
and maintains students, provides for their education and contributes 
to the upkeep of tols, muktabs, pathsalas and schools for the benefit 
of the public. He does these things because he looks upon the tenants 
as his children according to immemorial tradition. If the State 
l)urcha8es his zamindari he would lose all interest in the improvement, 
maintenance and sanitation of the villages and may shift to towns 
where his children will have better prospects of education and sanita¬ 
tion. The villages will be without their leaders—leaders of society, of 
religion and of thought. The whole village social fabric will crumble 
to pieces and party factions will paralyse all activities of the village. 

Q. 17. If it is intended that the interests of all the intermediate 
Jiolders between the raiyat and zamindar should be purchased that would 
require a vast sum of money. It is neither desirable nor practicable 
to adopt such a course which would be ruinous to the country. Even 
after the acquisition of such interests there will always be persons who 
by piecemeal purchase would acquire more than 100 bighas or more 
than what can be cultivated by raiyats. Such persons will always 
let out portions to cultivating raiyats and will thus practically be 
tenureholders. 

It may be howevei* pointed out that there are many patnidars and 
iMukararidars in many estates interposing between a zamindar and the. 
raiyats. Such persons have their jamas fixed for ever. If these 
interests are kept intact, the State will not derive the benefit it seeks. 
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as their jamas are never enhancible. On the other hand, some of 
them may be in the position of peasant proprietors though my Associa* 
tion is disposed to think that the zamindars are really in the position 
of peasant proprietors of Europe. 

Q. 18. A host of officers will have to ibe appointed to carry on the 
Revenue Administration of a district in Bengal if the raiyats come 
directly under the Government. First of all, one Collector will not 
be sufficient to cope with the enormous increase of work. If close 
touch is to be kept up with the raiyats, if their grievances arc to be 
redressed, if any improvement in their condition is to be effected, one 
tahsild 9 .r should be appointed over 200 raiyat.s and a manager with 
staff will have to be appointed over 20 tahsildars. A Deputy Collector 
with staff will have to be appointed over 2 such managers. The 
number of Deputy Collectors in the district will have to Ibe ascertained 
according to the size and area of the district. A host of surveyors, 
inspectors, cashiers, etc., will also have to be appointed. The estimated 
cost will not be less than 20 per cent, of the gross amount realised. In 
private estates owing to personal management the zamindars manage 
with less cost. But even in those cases the collection charges never 
amount to less than 12 per cent, of the gross amount realised. In the 
case of the Government, highly paid Collectors, Deputy Collectors, 
Managers, Inspectors, Cashiers, Tahasildars are appointed. Hence the 
collection charges are not likely to be less than 20 per cent, of the 
gross amount realised. 

If the interest of the zamindars is purchased and bonds are issued 
to them, another set of officers will have to be appointed to keep 
accounts of these bonds. The estimated cost of such an establishment 
is not likely to be less than 5 per cent, of the amount for which the 
bonds will be issued. As there are many zamitKlars and bonds are to 
be issued to each of them the number of bonds will necessarily be 
very large and the staffl to cope with this increased work must also be 
large. A separate department for the purpose of payment of interest 
to the erstwhile zamindars will have to be opened at every district 
collcctorate and also in subdivisions. 

Q. 19. My Association does not think that the khas mahal raiyats 
enjoy any advantages over tenants under the proprietors of permanently 
settled estates and even of temporarily settled estates. The Bengal 
Tenancy Act applies to all the tenants but whereas under Chapter X, 
Part II of the Bengal Tenancy Act, a table of rates has to be prepared 
in permanently settled areas, such table of rates is not prepared and en¬ 
hancement can only be granted under section 105 of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act by the Revenue Officers and under section 30 Iby the Civil Court. 
Now when Civil Courts and Revenue Officers enhance the rents ol 
raiyats they take particular care to see that the rent is not enhanced 
12 
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beyond a very modest amount, say one anna or utmost two annas in 
the rupee. But in the Ichas mahal the revenue is settled by the Revenue 
Officer of the Government who often vie with each other in enhancing 
the rents of raiyats, their impressions being that they would be promoted 
if they can show substantial increase of revenue. There is practically 
no effective check against such increase. It is therefore that the rents 
of raiyats in khas mahal are greater than the rents of raiyats in per¬ 
manently settled tracts. 

In khas mahal the steps taken for the realisation of rent are as 
speedy as oppressive. The Public Demands Recovery Act is applied 
with all its rigour and a raiyat is arrested or his movable properties 
seized if he does not pay his rent in time. Sometimes the doors and 
windows of his house and even the thatch are sold for arrears of rent. 
No remission is granted to him and he is put to various indignities 
for his inability to pay rent. Rent is never allowed to foil in arrears 
after one or two years. But in a permanently settled tract the picture 
is quite different. The raiyat does not dread his landlord as in khas 
mahals and if any oppression is made by him the raiyat at once goes 
to the nearest police station or to the Magistrate’s Court to get his 
redress. They are quite helpless in khas mahal. They apprehend 
that any complaints against the tahsildar or other employees in the 
khas mahal department would not be either entertained or be success¬ 
ful. The landlords can only demand rents and when the raiyats fail 
to pay, they have no other alternative than to go to court for red*ress. 
Those of the landlords who live in mofussal areas try to avoid going 
to Court as much as possible in order to avoid harassment and expenses 
of litigation. It is therefore that they do not sue for rent until it is 
going to be barred by limitation. The result is that the tenants get 
immunity for 4 years at least. This immunity they do not enjoy in 
khas mahal. The tenants are so over-burdened with debts that they 
are greatly relieved when they enjoy immunity for 4 years. For 
realisation of arrears of rent the Government issues Certificates against 
tenants and after notice under section 7 of the Public Demands 
Recovery Act is served, the Certificate Officer unnecessarily issues dis¬ 
tress warrant, body warrant and notice of settling the terms of sale 
proclamation all vsimultaneously. In this way the costs mount up to 
a high figure often exceeding the amount of rent due from the tenants. 
The tenants are thus unnecessarily harassed and are made to pay more 
than double the amount due from them. 

In khas mahals there would be periodical settlements of rents and 
as my Association has pointed out elsewhere these settlements are not 
only harassing to the tenants but also spell enhancement of rent. 

Hy Association has already shown that the rai3rats in permanently 
settled areas are treated with great consideration and sympathy by 
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ibn zamindars who have an abiding interest in the soil; they are not 
merely tax-collecting machines. 

Hence my Association thinks that the raiyats would prefer not to 
come under the Government direct. 

Q. 20. My Association has already stated in answer to question 11 
that it would not be correct to say that the Permanent Settlement 
encouraged subinfeudation. 

The creation of permanent tenures has not affected the position of 
the raiyats economically. My Association has already pointed out that 
th<!se te’nures have been carved out of the interest of the zamindars and 
that they share the rent paid by the raiyats along with the zamindars. 
Hence the creation of these permanent tenures have not affected the 
position of the raiyats economically. The position of the raiyats has 
been made secured by the Bengal Tenancy Act. It may be that here 
and there some permanent tenureholders have enhanced the rents of 
the raiyats but probably the zamindars or the Government would have 
done the same thing even if the permanent tenureholders had not 
been there. 

Where the zamindars live at a great distance, those who take settle¬ 
ment of the permanent tenures are generally men who live in the same 
locality as the raiyats. In such cases such permanent tenureTiolders 
become the social leaders of the poeple. Small tenureholders generally 
have no high social status; but big permanent tenureholders have, 
because they come in contact with the raiyats direct. The raiyats’ 
social position is not however affected by the creation of permanent 
tenures. 

Q. 21. My Association does not advocate the State purchase of all 
tenures as that would involve an unnecessary heavy outlay. We have 
spoken about this in reply to question 17. 

If this question means that only the tenures are to be purchased 
and not the zamindaris the effect of purchase of tenures will be that 
the zamindars would continue to be the heads of social structure of 
Bengal. The economic question in such a case would be a very complex 
one as by purchase of all tenures the State would be the tenants of 
zamindars. 

The real intention of the question seems to be what would be the 
social and economic position of the province, if the State purchases 
all zamindaris and all sub-ordinate tenures. In such a case the whole 
social fabric will crumble to pieces and a new society will have to be 
formed with new leaders out of a chaotic state. Nobody can foretell 
in what way the society will shape itself. Probably some clever and 
intelligent people will be the leaders or an aristocracy of wealth may 
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be formed modelled, on western civilisation. Ancient Hindu society 
which had so long resisted many disruptive forces will be utterly 
destroyed. The Muhammadan society will also lose its former ideal. 

My Association has already dealt with the economic position of the 
province in reply to question 18. 

Unless adequate compensation is given to tenureholders, their 
social and economic position will be greatly lowered and they will 
swell the rank of the unemployed. If they get adequate compensation 
they may anyliow preserve their social position for a time; but their 
economic })ositioii will continue to deteriorate with every generation by 
the operation of law of inheritance. 

Q. 22. Even if the zamindaris and tenures are purchased by the 
State, the homestead and khas lands of the zamindars and the tenure- 
holders should be kept intact and proper rent should be assessed on 
them. It would serve no useful purpose to purchase the khas land 
and homestead of tlie zamindar and the tenureholders, specially the 
homestead. With regard to the khas lands if the zamindars and the 
tenureholders refuse to keej) them, they may be purchased. Compul¬ 
sory purchase of the liomestead and the khas lands would only add to 
the heavy debt to the State. 

All* lands found on enquiry to be in the khas cultivation of the 
zamindars and the tenureholders and all khas lauds wherein no 
tenant has acquired the interest of an occupancy raiyat should be 
considered as khas lands. 

Q. 23. In ancient Hindu times the land itself belonged to the 
Crown but were cultivated by others. In Vedic times it seems certain 
that land was already owned by individuals or families. The term 
“Kslietra” is unmistakaJbly employed in this sense and in one hymn, 
one maiden places her father’s cultivated field on the same level with 
his hair us a personal possession. We read also of “gramani,” the 
leader of a village, who was probably invested with both civil and 
militaiy functions and was the origin of modern zamindar. That 
originally agriculture was carried on by Aryan tillers is certain. But 
in the period of Biahmanas the position was changing gradually; and 
for the present working on his own field was being sulbstituted the 
landowner cultivating his estate by means of slaves. In the later 
Samhitas, Brahmanas, etc., we find that the king controlled the land 
of the tribe; he gave grants of lands to his retainer; and we find it 
reported in the “Satapatha” and “Aitareya” Brahmans that the king 
Viswakarman Bhauvan gave lands to his priest. It is more probable 
that at this time the allotment of lands was determined by the king 
or the noble to whom he had granted rights of superiority according 
to customary law. In early Buddhist era we find the existence of a 
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form of tenure called “Bajbhogga.” The holder of such a tenure was 
empowered to exact all dues accruing to the Government, within the 
boundary of the district or estate granted to him; but he had not to 
render to Government any account of the dues thus received by him. 
They were his perquisites; he could hold his own court and occupied 
in many ways the position of a baron or lord of the manor. The 
peasantry had to pay him tithe of the rice grown and though the 
amount was not strictly a tithe and by royal decree could be varied 
in different localities the grantee could not vary it; so with the import 
or ferry and octroi duties (Dighanikayu I, 114, 127, l-JO). The rural 
pconomj^ of northern India at the coming of Buddhism was based chiehy 
on a system of village communities of landowners. The king had rights 
on a tithe on raw produce collected as a yearly tax. All abandoned 
and all forest lands the king might dispose of and he had the right of 
escheat. The tithe on produce was levied in kind measured either by 
the village syndic or the headman. Tiands were owned by Brahmins 
and others and could be sold or gifted away. It might also be let 
against certain share of the produce. The holdings too in the arable 
land called the “khetta” of each village would be subject to redistribu¬ 
tion and redivision amongst the families as one generation succeeded 
another. The limits of the whole “khetta” might be extended by fresh 
clearing of the forest lands and whereas the majority of the holdings 
were 'probably small, manageable single-handed or with sons and 
perhaps a hired man, big estates also are mentioned in Jatakas, farmed 
by Brahmanas. In the Suttas again we find the Brahman, Kasi and 
Bharadwaj employing 500 ploughs and hired men to guide plough and 
oxen. Megasthenes records that apart from the royal domains the 
ultimate property in the lands appertained to the king; that is the 
king was entitled to the revenue therefrom and in default could 
replace the cultivator in his holding (Sec also Arthasastra, Chap. XIX). 
It was the king’s business to organise the agricultural productivity by 
encouraging the surplus population to settle new or albandoned tracts. 
The bulk of the population consisted of actual cultivators and Megas¬ 
thenes remarks that their avocation was to such a degree defined tliat 
they might be seen peacefully pursuing it in the sight of the contending 
armies. The higher classes in the country were entitled for their 
maintenance to a defined portion of the revenue. Jajnavalkya says 
“When a man does not cultivate either himself or by means of others 
he should be made to pay to the owner of the field the amount of 
grain which the field would have yielded if it had been duly sown 
with crops.” It would thus appear that in those times there were 
persons wlm were recongnised as owners of land and others who were 
only cultivators, with no right to the soil. Megasthenes says that 
husbandmen were allowed to till the lands on condition of payment of a 
certain part of the produce. (Mr. Crindle’s Ancient India as des¬ 
cribed by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 84.) 
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Coming to the Muhammadan times we find that there were three 
classes of cultivators having an interest in the soil (1) the original 
settler and their descendants, (2) the immigrants who had permanently 
settled in the village, (J3) the mere sojourner in the village or those 
who without living in the village cultivated lands in the village. 
The original settlers in the village with their descendants and those 
cultivators who had been admitted to share the same privileges formed 
the class of khudkasht and they had an hereditary right to cultivate 
the land of the village in which they resided. They were also called 
Chapperband or housetied, mourasi or hereditary and thani or station¬ 
ary (Campbell’s Cobden Club Essay, p. 165). Their rights were 
regulated by custom; they could not be ousted while they continued to 
cultivate their holdings and pay the customary revenue. There was 
another class of raiyats who were called paikasht who cultivated lands 
of another village than their own. They were mere tenanlsnat-will or 
mo)’e usually from year to year. The nature of their rights was 
precarious. They had no proprietary rights but they could not be 
ousted between sowing and harvest. Those who were immigrants 
from another village only acquired rights as permanent inhabitants 
of village when they had shown their intention to do so !by building 
and clearing and establishing themselves as members of village com¬ 
munity ready to undertake a share in the responsibility attaching to 
that position (Campbell’s Cobden Club Essay, p. 165). Those who*were 
settled in the village for more than one generation were generally 
considered to have sufficiently shown their intention. Sir John Shore 
in his Minute recorded on the 18th lune 1789, says, “It is, however, 
generally understood that the raiyats by long occupancy acquire a 
right of possession in the soil and are not subject to be removed; but 
this does not authorise them to sell or mortgage it and it is so far dis¬ 
tinct from right of property. This like all other rights under a despotic 
or varying form of Government is precarious.” (Para. 389). 

Para. 406. “Pattas to the khudkasht raiyats or those who cultivate 
the land in the village where they reside are generally given without 
limitation of period and express that they are to hold the lands paying 
the rents from year to year. Hence the rights of occupancy originates; 
and it is ecpially understood as a prescriptive law that the raiytats who 
hold by this tenure, cannot relinquish any part of the lands in their 
possession, or change the species of cultivation, without a forfeiture 
of a right of occupancy which is rarely insisted upon; and the zamin- 
dars demand and exact the difference. I understand also that this 
right of occupancy is admitted to extend even to the heirs of those who 
enjoy it.” 

Para. 407. “Paikasht raiyats or those who cultivate the lands of 
villages where they do not reside hold their lands upon a more indefinite 
ten ire. The pattas to them are generally granted with a limitation 
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in point of time; when they deem the terms unfavourable they repair to 
some other spot.” 

Mr. Shore w'rites, ‘*I consider the zamindare as the proprietors of 
the soil to the property of which they succeed by right of inheritance, 
according to the laws of their own religion and that the sovereign 
authority cannot justly exercise the power of depriving them of succes¬ 
sion nor of altering it when there are any legal heir. The privilege of 
disposing of lands by sale or mortgage is derived from this funda¬ 
mental right and was exercised by the znmindars before we acquired 
the Dewani—with respect to the raiyats their I’ight appear very un¬ 
certain and indefinite. Whilst the demand of liovernment upon the 
zamindar was regulated by some standard, as I conclude it was from 
the time of Todar Mai to that of Jaft'ar Khan they had little tempta¬ 
tion or necessity to oppress their raiyats.” (Harington's Analysis, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 430, 433). 

According to the great traveller Kernier, a peasant under the Moghul 
Government reasons thus, “Why should I toil so much for a tyrant 
that they come tomorrow to take all away from me and at least oil the 
best of what 1 have and not have, if the fancy taketh him so much as 
to sustain my life even very properly ?” And the Timariot, the 
governor and farmer will reason thus with himself, “Why should 1 
bestow* money or take pains of bettering and maintaining this land 
since I may expect every hour to have it taken from me or exchanged 
for another? 1 labour neither for myself nor for my children and that 
place wdiich I have this year 1 may perhaps have no more the next. 
Let us draw from it what avo can, whilst Ave possess it though the 
peasants should break or starve, though the land should become a 
desert when T am gone.” (Bernier’s Travels). 

Messrs. Anderson, Crofts and Bogle who were appointed Commis¬ 
sioners in 1776 reported as follows: 

“The immediate occupant of the soil, whether he be considered as 
proprietor or tenant, is called raiyat. The ground of which he enjoys 
fruits and for which he pays rent is g'ranted by the zamindars, the 
chowdhury or other superior in whose district it is situated. The 
word ‘raiyat’ in its most extensive signification, means a subject; but 
it is usually applied to the numerous and inferior class of people who 
hold and cultivate small spots of lands on their own account and might 
perhaps properly be denominated teTre tenants.” 

Again they go on to say, “It is unnecessary perhaps to enter into a 
minute examination of the different tenures on which raiyats cultivate 
and hold their lands or to attempt to enumerate the various and often 
contradictory customs that prevail in almost every province. The most 
general distinction however with respect to their tenures is that of the 
khudkasht and paikasht. The name of khudkasht is given to those raiyats 
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who are inhabitants of village to which the lands they cultivate belong. 
TJieir right of possession whether it arises from an actual property 
in the soil or from length of occupancy is considered as stronger than 
that of other raiyats and they generally pay the highest rent for the 
lands which they hold. The paikasht on the contrary rent land 
belonging to a village in which they do not reside. They are consider¬ 
ed as tenants-at-will and having only a temporary and accidental interest 
in the soil which they cultivate will not submit to the payment of so 
high a rent as the preceding class of raiyats and when oppressed easily 
abandon lands to which they have no attachment” (Harington’s 
Analysis, Vol. II, pp. 62-64.) 

Qa 24a My Association does not subscribe to the view that the 
cultivating raiyats have always been the actual proprietors of the soil 
and the rents paid by them to the State were a form of tax for afford¬ 
ing protection to their person and property and for carrying on the 
administrative machinery. It is no doubt true that the State affords 
protection to the subjects and has to carry on the administrative 
machinery; but to say that rent is a form of tax is to ignore the special 
characteristics of rent and taxes. 

My Association has already pointed out that the king was the ulti¬ 
mate proprietor of all lands within his domain during Hindu times. 
Gautama said that the king was the master of all except tlie priests. 
In the Arthasastva of Kautilya the proportion of produce of land which 
was payable to the king is said to be in lieff of rent. Various taxes are 
mentioned therein and the Collector-General was charged with collect¬ 
ing rents and taxes from Crown lands and other sources of income 
mentioned therein. There were also many minor dues and cess’es 
connected with the produce of land. That in Hindu times the culti¬ 
vators were not proprietors of soil will be apparent from the ArtJuisastra 
of Kautilya, that if a cultivator does not cultivate his land he may be 
ejected from the holding and another tenant may be inducted in liis 
place or the land may he let out to traders or servants of the village. 
(Arthasastra, Chapter XIX, Dr. Julius Jolly’s Edition.) 

Megasthenes writes, “The whole of the land is the property of the 
king, and the huslbandmen till it on condition of receiving one-fourth 
of the produce.” (Mr. Crindle’s Ancient India as described by 
Magasthenes and Arrian, p, 84.) India wa at many periods of history 
subject to many frequent invasions from outside. It stands to reason 
that the conquerors would claim absolute proprietorship in land to the 
exclusion of the rights of the zamindars or tenants or other holders 
of interests in land. It cannot be said that these conquerors would not 
be claiming ony interest in the soil but would rest contented with levy¬ 
ing a tax on the raiyats for the protection afforded to them or for 
carrying on the administration. 
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In Muhammadan times, the conquerors brought with them tha 
theory of the Persian Sovereigns of the S<ytcad that something like 
partnership existed in the produce between the sovereign and the cul- 
tiv«itor like the metayer system in some European countries. A con¬ 
tract for such a division of the produce was called Mazaraut. The 
analogy in the khiraj to such a contract depended upon the sovereign 
taking a proportion of the actual produce; and according to that analogy 
the sovereign was the original proprietor of the land (Baillie’s Land 
Tax, XVII). It was in pursuance of such a theory that during Akbar’s 
tim>3 the revenue regulations of Todar Mai provided how much of the 
produce is to be appropriated by the Government and how much by 
the raiyats. The mere appropriation of a share of the produce by the 
Government does not show that it was merely as a tax. 

My Association thus finds that both under the Hindu, and 
Muhammadan Government the State appropriated a share of the pro¬ 
duce as a hall or har which may mean rent as well as tax. A dis¬ 
tinction was always made between rent and tax. Various sorts of 
duties or taxes are mentioned in the Arthusastra of Ivautilya. They are 
to be distinguished from rent as the paramount pow'er had always the 
right to eject the cultivators under certain circumstances. That shows 
though the share of produce taken might have been appropriated for 
carrying on the administration or for affording protection to the culti¬ 
vators which is the essential duty of every Government but that does 
not show that the State had not right to the soil. If the cultivators 
were the actual proprietors, how is it that they w'ere ousted even for 
non-payment of rent.*^ My Association may mention here that accord¬ 
ing to Ahu Hanifa the sovereign was the absolute proprietor of all the 
soil and that all other rights existed by sufferance. When a country 
was conquered the conqueror was considered a proprietor of the land 
and the doctrine of Abu Yusuf is that a khiraj should be levied as a 
punishment, the land being considered as lapsed for infidelity. The 
Muhammadan who came here as conquerors did never relinquish their 
claims of right to the soil. 

When the British came to India the}' brought with them the impres¬ 
sion wliich they had derived from their own law, namely, that the 
proprietorship or actual ownership of the land always resided in the 
sovereign. (Stephen’s Blackstone, Book II, Part I, Chapter II; 
Maine’s Village Communities, Lecture IV and preamble to Regulation 
II of 1793.) It will thus be seen that at no period of histoiy were the 
cultivators the absolute proprietors of the soil so that the amount paid 
was not a tax but a rent. Marshall in his famous book on Economics 
writes, “The ownership of land is vested, not in an individual but in the 
firm of which one member or group of members is the sleeping partner 
while another member or group of members is the working partner. 
The sleeping partner is sometimes the ruler of the State, sometimes he 
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is an indiyidual who inherits what was once the duty of collecting the 
payments due to the ruler from the cultivators of a certain part of the 
soil, but what in course of time has become a right of ownership, more 
or less definite, more or lese absolute. If as is generally the case, he 
retains the duty to make certain payments to the ruler of the State, 
the partnership may be regarded as containing 3 members of which 2 
are sleeping partners.” If what is paid by the metayers in Europe is 
rent, then my Association does not see why the share of produce which 
the sovereign took in India as due to him would not be rent. 

25i My Association is not in favour of extending the principle of 
creating more tenants with right of occupancy nor should the occupancy 
right be allowed to more than one grade of tenants. The right of 
occupancy sliould be given solely to that class of tenants who actually 
cultivate the soil whether he is a raiyat or an under-raiyat. If he is an 
under-raiyat he may acquire the right of occupancy as at present, but 
then his superior landlord, the raiyat, should not then have the same 
right of occupancy. 

Q. 26. It should be the policy of law not to encourage sub-letting 
by raiyats. The actual cultivator of the soil who produces the crops 
must be given such interest in the land as will induce him to improve 
the land or maintain it in an efficient condition. This may be done only 
by conferring the right of occupancy on the actual cultivator of the soil. 

{a) If by the word “tenant” is meant raiyat my Association would 
saj' that the raiyat who partly cultivates his own land and partly sub¬ 
lets the rest should be deemed to be a raiyat witli a right of occupancy 
only with regard to the land which he cultivates. If after acquiring 
occupancy right in the land he cultivates, he sublets a portion of it to 
an under-raiyat he must limit the period of his sub-lease to less than 12 
years; otherwise his occupancy-right will cease to exist with regard to 
the land he has sub-let and the under-raiyat who cultivates the land for 
more than 12 years would not be ejectable as in section 48-C of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. 

(6) If the raiyat wholly sublets his land, this sub-lease also must 
be limited to a period of less than 12 years. It is by such measures alone 
that sub-letting by an under-raiyat may be prevented. By sub-letting 
the entire land to the under-raiyat a raiyat converts himself to a tenure- 
holder. It is no use enhancing the number of tenureholders in this 
way specially if the raiyat had already acquired a right of occupancy. 
There is no reason why there should be a differentiation made between 
sucli raiyat and a tenureholder. The tenureholder is in a worst 
position than a raiyat with right of occupancy in many respects specially 
with regard to enhancement of rent. 

Q. 27. The object of this question is not clear. It may mean—(1) 
was it the intention of the Permanent Settlement to give protection to 
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aon>agricultiirist8 cultivatiug agricultural landtj, or (2) was it the 
intention of the Permanent Settlement to give protection to non-agri- 
cultural tenants cultivating non-agricultural landg? 

The Permanent Settlement provided that as a ruling power the 
Government would enact such Regulations as it thinks necessary for 
the protection and welfare of the dependent talukdars, raiyats and other 
cultivators of the soil. If the dependent talukdars, raiyats and other 
cultivators of the soil are non-agriculturists, still they will fall within 
the categories abovementioned and they will be entitled to protection 
from Government. But if these non-agriculturists are neither depen¬ 
dent talukdars, nor raiyats nor other persons who actually cultivated 
the soil, the Permanent Settlement did not reserve any power to the 
Government to afford them protection. 

(1) If the non-agriculturists hold agricultural land and fall within 
the denomination of the dependent talukdars, raiyats and other culti¬ 
vators of the soil the Government has power to protect them. It may 
be mentioned here that the Bengal Tenancy Act has already afforded 
them sufficient protection. It is however a well-known economic 
principle that if the interest of farms conflict with that of the farmers, 
the latter will go. The Bengal Tenancy Act has provided for the 
unrestricted transfers of holdings, but the hereditary cultivators are 
proverf)ially poor and are overburdened with debt. They are indebted 
to the mahajans or to a capitalist class most of whom are not cultivators. 
As they are not bona fide husbandmen and as they are trying to find out 
a way for investing their capital the lands will be purcliased by them 
and cultivation is bound to deteriorate. In this way more and more 
lands will be acquired by the non-agriculturists w'ho will really be 
middlemen in respect of the lands purcliased by them. A true peasant 
is one who remains a peasant. It is therefore not desirable that land 
should go to the mahajans. The Government should therefore take 
steps to protect the actual cultivators of the soil. 

(2) With regard to non-agricultural lands, my Association does not 
think that the Permanent Settlement intended to give protection to the 
tenants of such lands. 

My Associaion is not in favour of giving occupancy-rights to tenants 
of those lands which are non-agricultural unless these tenants erect 
puC'Ca buildings on those lands or otherwise improve them at a great 
cost. 


Q. 28* If agricultural laiid<s are converted to use for non-agricul¬ 
tural purposes and at the same time are used for trading or manufactur¬ 
ing purposes or other purposes which bring profit to the holder the 
statutory right originally given for protection of the interest of the 
cultivators may be allowed to continue, that is, the agricultural lands 
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which have been converted to another purpose must add to the wealth 
of the community. 

A.ct;ordinf? to John Stuart Mill: “Though it is a principle of taxation 
that it should fall on income and not on capital, all taxes are in some 
sense partly paid out of capital; and in a poor country it is impossible 
to impose any tax which will not impede the increase of national 
wealth.” Any levying of additional tax would thus impede the 
national wealth in Bengal which is a poor country. If it is not intended 
that Bengal will forever remain an agricultural country and will never 
turn to manufactures or other sources for increasing income then some 
agricultural lands will necessarily have to be converted to use for non- 
agricultural purposes. Any imposition of an additional tax will 
necessarily prevent the incentive to its being converted to use for non- 
agricultural purposes. If however the profit from that land is so great 
that an additional tax may be imposed on the profits of the business 
without affecting it or hindering its expansion then such additional tax 
may be imposed, not on the land but on the business. 

The land tax if at all imposed should bear a certain proportion to the 
rent; if such proportion is low and if at the same time the valuations of 
the taxable profit of the land did not take place every year but only once 
in 10 or 20 years, the impeding action of the land tax upon land improve¬ 
ment would then be scarcely discernible. 

Q. 29 & 30. Though my Association cannot definitely say as to 
whether the total number of bhagehasis in this district has increased 
or not as it has not been possible within this short time to collect the 
statistics, still it is very probable that their number is continually on the 
increase. 

(1) The suggestion that such increase is partly due to the fact that 
the Amendment Act of 1929 has not given the bhagehasis any statutory 
right seems to be sound. Before this amending Act, the landlords and 
tenureholders were very unwilling to employ bhagehasis, specially for 
a number of years on the well grounded apprehension that they may 
acquire the status of an occupancy raiyat or even of a non-occupancy 
raiyat and then it would not .be possible for the landlords to oust them 
from the land. As a matter of fact in the District Settlement Records 
a number of bhagehasis has been recorded as occupancy raiyats and’ 
the raiyats who have employed them had been recorded as tenure- 
holders. The bhagehasis are existing from time immemorial and they 
have been mentioned even in the Arthasastra of Kautilya. According 
to immemorial custom they are a particular class of labourers and the 
apprehension that they may acquire the, status of tenants under the 
Bengal Tenancy Act was responsible in a great measure for the un¬ 
willingness of the landlords to employ them as extensively as they might 
otherwise have been. This apprehension having been removed by the 
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Amondiiig Act of 1929, the landlords now employ them more extensively 
than before. 

(2) The suggestion that the increase of bhagchasis has been partly 
due to the fact that in many cases the occupancy holdings have been 
transferred to non-agriculturists owing to tlie facility of transfer given 
by the Amending Act of 1929 is also well grounded on fact. It has 
been pointed out before that there is much surplus capital nowadays in 
Bengal seeking investment. The persons who posseiss such capital 
advance them to agriculturists who in course of time being overburden¬ 
ed with debt have no other option than to transfer their holdings to such 
persons. Though the right of pre-emption was given to the landlords 
by the Amending Act of 1929 this right has been very sparingly exorcis¬ 
ed and the non-agriculturists therefore became the owners of holdings. 
Not having any experience of cultivation and in some cases as they live 
elsewhere these non-agriculturists have no other alternative than to 
employ bhag chasis for the cultivation of their lands. 

(3) The suggestion that there has been an increase in the cultivation 
on the barga system of holdings which raiyats have sold during the 
economic depression in order to meet their hnancial liabilities is only 
partly correct. My Association has met with very few of such cases. 

It may be pointed out here that in consequence of economic depres¬ 
sion prevailing throughout the province the price of paddy has gone 
down to a considerable extent. The tenants now find that it is easier 
for them to pay rent in kind than to pay rent in cash, as there is no 
proper market for the produce. In bhag system the hargadars find it 
convenient to pay the share of the produce 1o their employers and thus 
be free to enjoy the remaining portion of the produce which they have 
got by cultivation. Those who are tenants therefore also find it 
convenient to cultivate other lands in bhag if and when they find leisure 
to do so. 

Q. 31 1 In this district a maximtim area held by the bargadar does 
not exceed one and a half acre. It may be said that normally they hold 
half the above area. 

There is a class of persons who live by cultivating in bhag others’ 
lands. But the majority of the bargadars appear to be raiyats or under 
raiyats of others’ lands. 

Q. 32i My Association does not think that the right of occupancy 
and other rights should be extended to bargadars. Those who culti¬ 
vate in bhag are generally found inefficient. It is therefore that the 
landlords often have to change bargadars and try other persons. 
Besides this, those who employ bargadars generally wish to preserve the 
land as their khas lands wherein no other interest can accrue. The 
granting of occupancy right and other rights to the bargadars would 
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prevent them being employed as bargadars in such khas lands. 
Thousands of people who now earn their livelihood as bhag chasis would 
thus be thrown out of employment and their distress would be appalling. 

Raiyats and even under-raiyats have, owing to the exigencies ol 
circumstances, to employ bhagchasis temporarily, that is for a year or 
two and then they resume cultivation by themselves. If the bhag¬ 
chasis are given interests even when they are temporarily employed in 
the above manner that would operate as a great hardship on such raiyats 
and under-raiyats who are forced iby circumstances to employ them 
temporarily. Granting of interest to such bhag chasis would only 
encourage subinfeudation which in such cases it should be the policy 
of the law to prevent. 

The bhagchasis have been working on the present terms from time 
immemorial. They have been working well from a long time past and 
foreign travellers who had occasion to see the bhag chasis as well as 
other tenants have spoken in one voice that they were a contented lot. 
Even now they do not complain of their alleged hard lot. This system 
is also prevalent in England and in the Continent. In Italy they even 
pay two-thirds of the i)ro(luce. The picture of such metayers of Italy 
as portrayed by many writers is not one of poverty. John Stuart Mill 
has taken great pains io quote from well-recognised authors about the 
condition of the metayers in Italy; and it would be superfluous to quote 
him at length. The bhagchasis have a plain interest that the whole 
produce should be as great as possible in order that their own proportion 
may be so and this has been pointed out by Adam Smith in his “Wealth 
of Nations.” 

The bhagchasis do not require any special protection—all the protec¬ 
tion they require is that once they have begun the cultivation they 
should not be disturbed or interfered with so long as the l)arve8t is not 
reaped and the produce divided. 

Qi 33i My Association does not see why the barga system is not 
economically sound. It has worked well in practice not only in India, 
but as has been pointed out before, in Europe also. My Association 
is aware that many English writers have deprecated the system. But 
the condition of the metayers in Italy has been pointed in glowing 
colours by many writers. There the farms cultivated by the metayers 
generally do not exceed 60 acres in area and are never less than 10. 
The whole point is how much area a bhagehasi can cultivate in India. 
If he be kept fully occupied, there is no reason why his condition should 
be miserable. 

According to Mr. Chateanvieux, “It occupies and constantly interests 
the proprietors which is never the case with great proprietors who lease 
their estates at fixed rents. It establishes a community of interest, and 
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relations of kindness between the proprietors and metayers; a kindness 
which I have often witnessed and from which result ^reat advantages 
in the moral condition of society. The proprietor under this system, 
always interested in the success of the crop, never refuses to make an 
advance upon it, which the land promises to repay with interest. It is 
by these advances and by the hope thus inspired, that the rich pro¬ 
prietors of lands have generally perfected the whole rural economy of 
Italy. It is to them that it owes the numerous systems of irrigation 
whieh waters its soil, as also the establishment of the terrace culture on 
the hills; gradual but permanent improvements which common peasants, 
for want of means, could never have effected, and which could never 
have been accomplished by the farmers, nor by the great proprietors 
who let their estates at fixed rents, because they are not sufficiently 
interested. Thus the interested system forms of itself that alliance 
between the rich proprietors whose means provide for the improvement 
of culture, and the metayer, whose care and labour are directed by a 
common interest to make the most of these advances.” (Letters from 
Italy, pp. 295, 296.) 

Mf. Sismondi has painted in glowing colours the conditions of 
metayers of Tuscany. According to him the rights and obligations of 
metayers being fixed by usage and all taxes and rates being paid by the 
proprietors. “The metayer has the advantages of landed property with¬ 
out the burden of defending it. It is the landlord to whom, with the land, 
belong all its disputes; the tenant lives in peace with all its neighbours; 
between him and them there is no motive for rivalry or distrust; he 
preserves a good understanding with them as well as with his land¬ 
lord, with the tax-collector, and with the church; he sells little and 
buys little; he touches little money but he seldom has any to pay. The 
gentle and kindly character of Tuscans is often spoken of, but without 
sufficiently remarking the cause which has contributed most to keep 
that gentleness; the tenure, by which the entire class of farmers, more 
than three-fourths of the population, are kept free from almost every 
occasion for quarrel.” 

34. The effect of giving occupancy rights to bargadars has 
already been discussed above. Not only the zamindars but the tenure- 
holders, raiyats and under-raiyats all employ bargadars. The effect of 
giving occupancy rights to bargadars will necessarily be anomalous and 
not only the zamindars but the tenureholders, raiyats and under-raiyats 
nobody will employ bargadars. The result necessarily will be that a 
large number of people will be thrown out of employment as my Asso¬ 
ciation has pointed out before. 

Q. 35. My Association thinks that half and half proportion is the 
most equitable proportion, as is amply proved by the fact that this pro¬ 
portion prevails at least from the time of Kautilya (4th Century B.C.). 
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My Association is aware that in some cases a higher proportion is realised 
by employers of bargadars where the employers supply manures, etc., 
and in many instances the bhagchasis have to pay half of the paddy and 
straw produced. The bhag chasis have not complained in such cases. 

The maximum limit may be fixed at half of paddy and straw to be the 
landlord’s share of the produce. 

Q. 36. The wages of agricultural labourers in this district ranges 
from 4 annas 6 pies per diem in the case of labourers of the village to 
annas 3 per diem in the case of Santhal labourers. So fur as my Associa¬ 
tion has been able to ascertain the economic position of these, agricul¬ 
tural labourers of the village is slightly better than that of the bargadars 
and is almost equal to that of the under-raiyats. It may be mentioned 
here that the wages of the labourers have been reduced to nearly two- 
thirds of the wages received by the labourers before the economic 
depression. The bargadars also in their leisure hours act as agricultural 
labourers. The Santhal labourers are largely employed nowadays 
owing to the fact that they are more sturdy and are satisfied with far 
less wages. The economic position of these Santhal labourers'is not 
better than that of the bargadars or the under-raiyats. The one great 
defect in these labourers, bargadars and under-raiyats is that they are 
all improvident. The economic position of each of them depends more 
or less on the degree of improvidence. 

Q. 37. My Association thinks that though by the Amending Act of 
1929, unrestricted right of transfer was given to the occupancy raiyats, 
the compulsory payment of landlords’ fee and the granting of right of 
pre-emption controlled the passing of considerable areas of raiyati lands 
to other persons. That many non-agriculturists purchased raiyati lands 
on account of this right of transfer there can be no question. The 
landlords at the same time having the right of pre-emption were in a 
position to check ^uch transfers and choose their tenants. The culti¬ 
vators are poor and have been rendered poorer by economic depression. 
Hence the raiyati lands, where transfer has been made, have passed to 
non-agriculturists in many instances. But it cannot be said that 
transfers hove taken place with respect to considerable areas of raiyati 
lands. Holdings have been subdivided or sublet thus leading to minute 
■division of parcels of lands below an economic unit. 

It is too early to pronounce any opinion on the result of the facilities 
of transfer given by the Act of 1938. My Association however already 
discerns some tendency in this direction. That this will be prejudicial 
to the interest of the cultivating raiyats as a whole admits of no doubt. 
Baiyats being allowed unrestricted transfers of land, undesirable 
persons will come in leading to eternal conflict between landlord and 
^tenant. Even now instances are not rare of raiyats making benami 
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dispositions of their property in favour of litigious persons to put the 
landlords into troubles. Besides this, it is a well-recognised principle 
of economics that if the interest of farms conflict with that of the farmers 
the latter will go. The raiyats will soon lose their lands to the maha- 
jans or capitalists who are non-agriculturists and cultivation is bound to 
deteriorate below an economic unit. Further, unrestricted transfer 
results in the accumulation of more land in the hands of a peasant 
than he may cultivate himself; this also leads to deterioration of 
cultivation. A true peasant is one who remains a peasant. He should 
not be a middleman in respect to any portion of a holding. If the 
transfer is made of a portion of holding more than once, the holding 
dett riorUtes below an economic unit. Further, unrestricted transfer 
brings in new set of tenants who may not perform their obligations 
and may endanger security of tenure. The cultivating raiyats being 
improvident and over-burdened with debts, the holding will pass to the 
hands of persons who have sufficient money and are not finding ample 
scope for their investment. These men will not be able to cultivate the 
land themselves and they will either employ bhagchasis or let it out to 
othfrs thus leading to further subinfeudations. The lands will 
deteriorate and the landlords will have to remain indifi'erent spectators 
of the deterioration of their properties. When the lands will deteriorate 
they will not bring much profit. They will be sold away again and the 
cry will be raised that the rent assessed is high and should be reduced. 
One effect of cultivation by bhagchasis is that they have no means of 
properly manuring the land and this leads to deterioration. In the 
interest of the holding and of the cultivating raiyats it is necessary 
that this right of transfer should be restricted and it should be restrict¬ 
ed to agriculturists or bona fide husbandmen only. 

My Association however considers that such restriction will lead to 
depreciation of the value of the holdings as the number of available 
purchasers will be limited. If the value of the holding decreases the 
credit of the agriculturists will also be limited. It may be mentioned 
here that the rural credit has almost been destroyed by the Bengal 
Agricultural Debtors Act. 

My Association considers that if before transfer made by cultivating 
raiyats a provision is made that they should obtain the permission of a 
Hevenue Officer having jurisdiction over the area who on application 
made by the cultivating raiyat shall make enquiries from the landlord, 
the raiyat, the President of the Union Board or other men having 
knowledge of the locality of the intending transferee as to whether 
such transfer is likely to be beneficial to the holding or other necessary 
points and then give the permission. In case of involuntary sales the 
decree-holder is to apply for permission t6 the B-evenue Officer who shall 
make enquiries and is to give permission before the sale. If no 

such permission is taken before sale, the purchaser after sale, shall make 
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a similar application to the Revenue Officer and the sale shall not be 
confirmed unless such permission is obtained. 

My Association would point out that the provisions of the Punjab 
Land Alienation Act seem to be more strigent. Such of its provisions, 
however, as may be applicable to the circumstances of our province may 
bo adopted with requisite modification. 

Q« 38i In Ireland, Mr. Blacker, one of the most experienced agri¬ 
culturists and successful improver in the North of Ireland whose 
expc'rienoe was chiefly in the best cultivated parts, which were also the 
most minutely divided parts of the country, was of opinion that tenants 
holding farms not exceeding from 5 to 8 or 10 acres could live comfort¬ 
ably and pay as high a rent as any lai^e farmer whatever—(Prize 
Essay on the Management of Jiuuded Property in Ireland by William 
Blanker quoted in Mill’s Political Economy). 

In this conn try, if we lake an average peasant family to consist of 5 
members as lias been doni‘ by the Banking Enquiry Committee the 
minimum size of an economic holding cannol be less lhan 4 acres. The 
gross produce per acre as has been calculated from the oflice of the Land 
Revenue Commission is Rs. 40. If we deduct from it one-third as the 
cost of production (as has been done in the Bengal Tenancy Act, sec¬ 
tion 32) and Rs. 3 the average rent per acre, R.«. 30 remain as piofit to 
the raiyat. In 4 acres, the profit then comes up to Rs. 120 per annum, 
if the present system of cultivation continues. This amount may be 
barely sufficient for supporting the family. At the same time if we 
adopt the economic principle that every tenant, who extracts from the 
land more than his own food and that of any family he may have, 
increases the means of .supporting a non-agricultural population. We 
shall have to add one more acre to the minimum size of the holding. 
It seems best for the economy of production that farms should be as large 
as practicable so that it may occupy fully the time of the cultivator. 
In case of small holdings the raiyat’s time and plough are not sufficiently 
occupied. As he is not fit to do other work and has no training for the 
same, much time and energy will otherwise be lost to the country. 

Q. 39. It is doubtless true that the size of many raiyati holdings is 

uneconomic. “.subdivision of land,” says 

John Stuart Mill, “often amounts to a great evil, but this 
applies fitly to a subdivision so minute that the cultivators have enough 
lands to occupy their time. Up to that point the same principles which 
lecommend large manufactories are applicable to agriculture. For the 
greatest productive efficiency, it is generally desirable that no family 
who has any land shoiild have less than they could cultivate or that 
would fully employ their cattle and tools.” In another passage he says, 
“One of the objections most urged against small farms is that they do 
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not and cannot maintain, proportionate to their extent, so great a 
number of cattle as large farms and that this occasions such a deficiency 
of manure that a soil much divided must always be impoverished. It 
will be found however that subdivision only produces this effect when 
it throws the lands into the hands of cultivators so poor as not to possess 
the amount of live-stock suitable to the size of their farms.” 

There is no doubt that the laws of inheritance, the statutory rights 
of transfer and the increase of population are all tending to further 
fubdivision and fragmentation of holdings. These causes also lead to 
the dwindling away of profits as the same land has lo maintain more and 
more families which arise out of the parent stock specially in the case 
of Muhammedan families, such division and fragmentation of holdings 
lead to much waste of time and energy as has been pointed out before. 
Cultivation of a certain area in one plot takes less time than the cultiva¬ 
tion of the same area broken up into small plots bounded by ails and is 
far more economic. 

Q. 40. That consolidation of some holdings is desirable there can 
be no question. At least those holdings uhich are below the minimum 
size of an economic holding should be consolidated. Hut it is very 
difficult to render this theory into practice. One solution is co-operation 
amongst the cultivators concerned; but such co-operation in a village, 
lorn as it is at present, by rival factions, is not likely to last long. If 
the cultivators combine to start a co-operative society for the purpose of 
co-operative farming, it ma;y go a long way to consolidate holdingi^, 
unless the members break away from the society or are expelled. In 
co-operative farming there advantages as well as disfidvantages. It is 
possible to resort to improved method of farming in co-epartive farming; 
tractors may be brought in and this method may relieve the population 
by increased production. But at the same time, the ails which form 
the boundaries of parcels of lands mu.et be done away with and it would 
not be possible in future to distinguish the property of one from that of 
the other. If any one wishes to borrow money on hypothecating his 
properties, this may not be possible owing to the fact that his lands are 
no longer identifiable. In such cases rural credit may shrink to an 
alarming extent. Such farming is also not possible unless more than 
one village combine. A village in Bengal consists of a fluctuating body 
of persons. There would always be great difficulty when one or several 
persons would wish to migrate into another village or when other 
persons would decide to come in. The conflict of social interests that 
always exist in a Bengal village may make the matter more complex. 
Besides this, co-operative farming requires a degree of literacy, intelli¬ 
gence, knowledge and honesty which are generally absent in a village. 
This has been the real cause of deadlock in the co-operative movement, 
which has hitherto proceeded on the easiest lines by starting credit 
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Bocieties. If these do not flourish it is too much to expect that oo> 
operative farming will make much headway. It will be looked upon 
with great suspicion when it will proceed to demolish the ails. 

Another mode would be to institute enquiries by a Bevenue Officer 
as to what holding should be consolidated. The Bevenue Officer 
should go to the locality and consider the circumstances, position, pro¬ 
ductive i>ower, affinity, etc., of each small plot of land and recommend 
its consolidation with others. He should secure the consent of the 
owners of such plots in the first instance and if that is not possible, th^ 
may be compelled to consolidate by law. If they refuse, they would 
be compelled to exchange the land for another or sell it in, the last 
instance by legislation. Provision is to be made that the joint owners 
of economic holding will never be able to subdivide the holding; but 
their respective interest in the holding must be fixed and a.scertained at 
the time of consolidation. These interests may be alienable and sale¬ 
able but the economic holding is not to be subdivided. This mode 
would solve the difficulty for a time; but after one generation, the 
burden on the holding would greatly increase and continue to be greater 
unless some other solution can be found or the productivity of the land 
increased, or a limitation is put on the family. 

Qi 41 i My Association is willing to give special facilities to a 
cultivator to consolidate his holding. In some cases, this naay be 
jwssible by exchange; but increase in size by purchase would be possible 
in a very limited number of cases. The majority of the cultivators are 
so poor that they cannot afford to purchase properties. Even if they 
are in a position so to purchase, the cultivators who will have to sell a 
property for facility of consolidation may not find a suitable land for 
purchase and cultivation. In such cases they may be thrown out of 
employment and put to great distress. If they got cash money it is 
likely that they would soon spend it owing to improvidence or part with 
it owing to the importunities of their creditors. The best thing, 
therefore, is exchange; though in many cases, there would be great 
grumbling or discontent if a cultivator is made to part with an 
adjacent land for a distant one. 

It may be mentioned here that there is no reason why the landlords 
would not grant the cultivators facilities for consolidation of the hold¬ 
ings. If there is minute subdivision of l«nd, the landlord’s rent roll 
is bound to be extremely large and often unmanageable. He will have 
to undergo permanent expenses for calculating his dues from a large 
number of separate tenants in place of a limited number. His 
eecnrity for rent would increase if several parcels are made jointly 
liable for an economic holding. It seems best for the economy of xmv 
ductioP that farms should be as large as practicable under the existing 
conditions of land tenure so as to give room for the exercise of great 
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ability ou the part of the farmer. According to Marshall, while a 
large farmer who has some rich land can turn poor soil into good 
account, small holdings will not flourish except on good soil. Their 
gross retail per acre must therefore be alwa.vp higher than that of large 
farms. 


Qi 42, There has been an age-long controversy over the question 
as to whether grande culture or petite cvlture is best for a country. The 
current of English opinion is in favour of large farms; on the Continent 
the weight of authority seems to be on the other aide. M. Pas.sv gives 
his verdict in favour of large farms for grain and forage; but for the 
kinds of culture which require much labour and attention places the 
advantage wholly on the side of small cultivation. According to John 
Stuart Mill, “Land occupied by large farmer is not, in one sense of 
the word, farmed so highly. There is not nearly so much labour 
expended on it. This is not on account of any economy arising from 
combination of labour, but because, by employing less a greater leturn 
is obtained in proportion to the outlay. It docs not answer to any one 
to pay others for exerting all the labour which lh«' ])casant, or even the 
allotment-holder, gladly undergoes when the fruits aio to be wholly 
reaped by himself. This labour however is not unproductive; it all adds 
to the gross produce. With anything like equality of skill and 
knowledge, the large farmer does not obtain nearly so much fioni the 
soil as the small proprietor, or the small faimei with adequate motives 
of exertion; but though his returns are less, the labour is less in a still 
greater degree, and as whatever labour he emplovs must be paid for, 
it does not suit his purpose to employ moie ” 

My Association thinks that in India accumulation of large areas in 
one particular hand is not desirable. That would convert the holder 
of such area into a teniireholder as theit would be an accumulation 
of far larger than he could himself cultivate. According to M. de 
Lavergue, “In some places, in the neighbourhood of Paris, for example, 
where the advantages of grande cvlture become evident, the size of 
farms tends to increase, several farms are thrown together into one, and 
the farmers enlarge their holdings by renting parcelled from a number 
of different proprietors. Elsewhere farms, as well as properties of too 
great extent, tend to division. Cultivation spontaneously finds out the 
organisation which suits it best.’* 

CJndue subdivision and excessive smallness of holdings are 
undoubtedly a prevalent evil but the accumulation of large areas in one 
hand may be no less so. The Governments of Bavaria and Nassan have 
thought it necessaiy to impose a legal limit to subdivision and the 
Prussian Government unsuccessfully proposed the same measure to the 
estates of its Bhenish provinces. 
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^‘The English farmer of 700 to 800 acres is a kind of man approach¬ 
ing to what is known by the name of a gentleman farmer. Ho must 
have bis horse to ride, and his gig and perhaps an overseer to attend 
to the labourers; he certainly cannot superintend himself the labour 
going on in a farm of 800 acres. Besides all these drawbacks; which 
the small farmer knows little about, there is the great expense of cart¬ 
ing out the manure from the homestead to such a great distance, and 
again carting home the crop. A single horse will consume the produce 
of more land than could feed a small farmer and his wife and two 
children and what is more than all, the large farmer says to his labourers 
‘go to your work’; but when the small farmer has occasion to hire them 
he says, ‘come’; the intelligent reader, I dare say, will understand the 
difference.” (Blacker’s Prize Essay on the Management of Landed 
Property in Ireland quoted in Mill’s Principles of Poliiical Economy). 

In the Bengal Tenancy Act it has been provided that a man possess¬ 
ing more than 100 standard bighas would be presumed to be a tenure- 
holder, that is, he is unable to cultivate the lands himself. My Associa¬ 
tion suggests that a similar area, say 30 acres, should be the limit of 
such accumulation. 

My Association has already suggesled a lemedy in rej)lj to ques¬ 
tion 38. The same remedy may be applied when it is sought to 
accumulate in one hand larger areas than is desirable. 

Q. 43. My Association thinks that ordinarily coparcenary is not 
detrimental to good cultivation. If coparceners live in amitj^ and if 
there is co-operation amongst them there is every reason that the work 
of cultivation would be well conducted. But if there is querrel and dis¬ 
cord, if there is no co-operation between the coparceners then the work 
of cultivation is likely to suffer. In a coparcenary the number of 
workers available is greater but the cause for friction is also great. 
This evil can be minimised without interference of the laws of inherit¬ 
ance by subdivision, where it does not come below an economic holding. 
In other cases it may be checked by prudential consideralion. 

Mr. Sismondi says, “In the countries in which cultivation by small 
proprietors still continues, population increases regularly and rapidly 
until it has attained its natural limit: that is to say, inheritances con¬ 
tinue to he divided and subdivided among several sons, as long as, by 
an increase of labour each family can extract an equal income from a 
sitialler portion of land. A father who possessed a vast extent of 
naUiral pasture, divides it among his sons, and they turn it into fields 
and meadows; his sons divide it among their sons who abolish fallows; 
each improvement in agricultural knowledge admits of another step in 
the subdivision of proi>eTty. But there is no danger lest the pro¬ 
prietor should bring up his children to make beggars of them. He 
knows exactly what inheritance he has to leave them; he knows what the 
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law will diyide equally among them; he seized the limit beyond which 
this division would make them descend from the rank which he haa 
himself filled, and a just family pride, common to the peasant and to 
the nobleman, makes him abstain from summoning into life children for 
whom he cannot pioperly provide. If more are born, at least they do 
not marry, or they agree among themselves which of several brothers 
shall perpetuate the family ; it is not found that in the Swiss Cantons 
the patiiiuonies of the peasants are ever so divided as to reduce them 
below an honourable competence; though the habit of foreign service by 
opening to the children a career indefinite and uiicalculable, sometimes 
calls forth a superabundant population,” The method advocated herein 
may be ’adopted. 

“1’be habit of not dividing properties,” said Dr. Ran (in his book in 
“the Agriculture of the Palatinate and particularly in the territory of 
Heidelburg”) “and the opinion that is advantageous, have l)een so 
cojnpletely preserved in Flanders that even now, when a ])ea.sant dies 
leaving children they do not think of dividing in patrimony, though it he 
neither entailed nor settled in trust; they piefer selling it entire and 
sharing the proceed considering it as a jewel which loses its value when 
it is divided. This method may be adopted when the holding is capable 
of subdivision or becomes less than an economic bolding on subdivision. 
Some ,co-sliaiers also ma_> be compelled to sell their shares to one 
amongst them to keep intact the size of an economic holding; or all of 
them may let out the holding to one of them for the purpose of ciilti- 
tion. This latter mode, liowever, is not so desirable as the former, and 
should be resorted to in the last instance. 

Qi 44. The same remedies may be adopted by the zamindais and 
tenureliolders to stop fragmentation of estates and tenures, as in the 
ease of holdings. A common manager may also be appointed on behalf 
of the zamindars or tenureholders who will manage the estates or 
tenures and distribute the profit amongst the co-sbarers. This will 
reduce the expense of collection and other costs incident to manage¬ 
ment; one of the co-sharers mav be appointed managei to reduce costs. 
Such sn arrangement may also remove all causes of friction between 
the co-sharers. This mode is prevalent to some extent in Bengal. 

Qi 45. My Association does not think it desirable to compel all co¬ 
sharer landlords by legislation to arrange for collection. It is only 
those co-sharer landlords who own a minute fraction of the entire 
estate or tenure who may be made to combine for the purpose of collec¬ 
tion. This will be advantageous both to the landlords and the tenants. 
But there are great drawbacks to combination by legislation. There 
is likely to be a feeling of resentment amongst all co-sharers who are 
compelled to combine. There might have been discord or bitter feel¬ 
ing or jealousy existing between all persons compelled to combine, so 
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that coinbination may become impossible. They may also greatly 
reseat the imposition of a person as a manager by legislation. Who is 
to choose the manager? What would be the relationship between the 
manager and the co-sharers? To whom is he to be accountable? 
Would he be liable to removal and if so, by whom? These are difficul¬ 
ties to be solved. If a committee be formed by election amongst the 
co-sharer landlords there must be some co-operation amongst them 
which may be absent in compulsory co-operation by legislation. All 
thit legislation may do is to provide facilities to the co-sharer landlords 
to combine voluntarily. 

Q. 46. In the opinion of my Association though it was expressly 
laid down in Regulation I of 1793 that the zamindars will exert them¬ 
selves in cultivation of their lands which means that one of the modes 
of increasing their income would be extension of cultivation, still there 
was no bar to increasing their income by enhancing the rates of rent 
payable by tenants at the time of the Permanent Settlement. Tt has 
been pointed out before that there were khudkasht raiyats and paikesht 
raiyats. There was no bar to the enhancement of rent paid by the 
paikasht raiyats at any time; as regards tbe kbudkasht raiyats shall 
presently discuss. 

Before doing so it would be profitable to refer to what was done in 
Moghul times before the British occupied the country. Besides 
receiving the nankar the zamindars absorbed the other emoluments of 
tbe village headman. The zamindars also appropriated, as part of bis 
perquisite, the purjote or mohturfa the fees paid by the non-agricul- 
tural members of the village community, also the rights known as 
jalkar, bankar, ghaskar and falkar. He took a share of seer of each 
maund of grain; and an anna and a half or two annas on a kuchha 
bigha, or half bigha, or other produce. He also took half an anna in 
the rupee in the money revenue which was paid by each cultivator to 
him as his zamindarana or malikana. These dues were collected by 
the zamindar direct from the raiyats as his perquisites over and above 
the amount paid as the Government share. (Land Tenure by a Civilian, 
pp. 60, 60, 70, 86). These sums did not in consequence appear in his 
account with the Government but appeared in the accounts with the 
cultivation or the village under the head of siwai. They were origin¬ 
ally allowances for the risk and trouble of collection although the 
zamindar added to these many other sources of remuneration. 

There were two modes in which the enhanced assessment was fixed 
according to Mr. Shore. One of these was to add the subsequent 
abwabs and exactions by the zamindars (calculated at so much a 
mouth, or so much in the rupee) to the asal or original rate and then 
to distribute this according to the quantity and quality of land held 
by the raiyats, or the estimated or actual crop. The other mode was 



to assess at a fixed rate for the bigha, whatever be the crop, which 
rate included the chief item of enaction or extra assessment (Fifth 
Report, Vol. 1, p. 140) . 

Mr. Shore observed—“the rules by which the rents were demanded 
from the raiyats are numerous, arbitrary and indefinite; that the officers 
of Government possessing local control, are imperfectly acquainted 
with them, whilst their superiors, further removed from the detail, had 
still less information; that the rights of the talukdars dependent on 
the zamindars, as well as of the raiyats, are imperfectly understood and 
defined; that, in common cases, we often want sufficient data and 
experience, to enable us to decide with justice and policy, upon claims 
to exemption from taxes; and that a decision erroneously made may be 
followed by one or other of these consequences; a diminution of the 
revenues of Government or a confirmation of oppressive exactions. The 
necessity of some interposition, between the zamindar and the tenants 
is absolute; and the Government interferes by establishing regulations 
for the conduct of the zamindars, which they are to execute; and by 
delegating the authority to the collectors to enforce their execution. 
If the assessment of the zamindaris were unalterably fixed and the 
proprietoris, were left to make their own arrangements with the raiyats 
without any restrictions, injunctions, or limitations, which indeed is a 
result, of the fundamental principle, the present confusion would never 
be adjusted. This interference, though so much modified, is in fact 
an invasion of proprietary right, and an assumption of the character 
of landlord which belongs to the zamindar; for it is equally a contra¬ 
diction in terms to say that the property in the soil is vesled in the 
zamindar, and to have the right to regulate the terms by which he is 
to let his lands to the raiyats, as it is to connect that avowal with 
discretionary and arbitrary claims, Tf the land is the zamindar’s it 
will only be partially his property whilst we prescribe the quantity 
which he is to collect, or the mode by which the adjustment of it is to 
take place between the parties concerned.” (Harington’s Analysis, 
Vol. Ill, p. 3fi7.) My Association too thinks that if there was any 
intention to limit the rights of the zamindars to enhance the rent of 
their tenants, that intention would be contrary to the avowed inten¬ 
tion of the Government to confer absolute power on the zamindars as 
will distinctly appear from the resolutions. 

That there was some intention that the rents of the raiyats may 
be enhanced by the zamindars will appear from the Minute recorded by 
Lord Cornwallis on the 3rd of February 1790. His Lordship observed, 
“that every bigha of land cultivated by the raiyats must have been 
cultivated by an express or implied engagement, that a certain sum 
should be paid for each bigha and no more, and that the rents of 
estates can only be raised by inducing the raiyats to cultivate the more 
valuable articles of produce or cli^ring the extensive tracts of waste 
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lands which are to be found in almost every zemindary in Bengal/’ 
Here His Lordship is referring expresslj' to contractual rents and the 
ninxiinum limit imposed by such contract and to increase of rent by 
cultivating more valuable articles of produce or for increase of the area 
of cultivation. 

llegulation VIII of 1793 does not speak of any enhancement but 
provides for engagements entered into by the zamindars regarding the 
lands which were not let out to dependent talukdars at the time, in 
section 52. With regard to these lands it was provided that all 
abvuihs, mahtuts and other impositions shoiild be consolidated with 
asal jama into one specific sum and the sum thus arrived at, would 
be rent payable bj'^ tlie raiyat. It was also j)rovided that the zamindars 
were to grant jiattas to the raiyats which shall be specific as to amounts 
and conditions. The rents paid by the raiyats !)}< whatever rule or 
custom they may be regulated shall be specifically stated in tlie pattas 
which in every possible case shall contain the exact sum paid by them. 
In section 60, it was provided, “No actual proprietor of land or farmer 
or persons acting under their authority shall cancel the i)attas of 
khudkast raiyats excejit upon proof that they have been obtained by 
collusion or that the routs paid by them within the last three years have 
been reduced below the rate of the nirikbandi of the pargana or they 
have obtained collusive dediictious or upon a general measurement of 
the pargana for the purpose of equalising and correcting the assess¬ 
ment.” In this section it is distinctly contemplated that the pattas 
may be cancelled if the rate of rent mentioned therein is below the 
rate of rent prevalent in the pargana or if on general measurement of 
the pargana it was found that the rate of rent mentioned therein is 
incorrect or unequal. As no provision is herein made that the pattas 
are to be cancelled on proof that the rate of rent has been generally 
laised, this shows that there was no contemplation at the time that the 
landlords would not be able to enhance the rent of the raiyats. 

My Association is aware that in a subsequent regulation (Regula¬ 
tion IV^ of 1794) it was enacted that in case of dispute between the 
raiyats and their landlords regarding the rates of pattas it shall be 
determined in the Dewani adalat of the zillah in which the lands may 
be situated according to the rates established in the parganas for the 
lands of the same descriihion and quality as those respecting which 
the dispute may arise and it was further enacted that no proprietors 
shall require rai 3 mts whose pattas may require or become cancelled 
under the last-mentioned regulation to take out new pattas at higher rate 
than the established rate of the pargana for the lands of the same 
quality and description, but the raiyats shall be entitled to have the 
pattas renewed at the established rates. My Association contends that 
this regulation was not exactly framed in the spirit of the Permanent 
Settlement Regulation; it however does not bar a general enhancement 
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of root in the whole par^ana. Besides that it may be mentioned that 
there was no pargana rate pj'operly so called. (Harington’s Analysis, 
Vol. Ill, p. 421 quoting Shore’s Minute.) Sir Barnes Peacock said, 
*‘the pargana rates were in all probability originally intended for the 
purpose of enabling the Government in assessing the revenue, to 
ascertain what the landowners were in fact collecting from the raiyats, 
not that the Government was bound in assessing the land to treat the 
rent actually collected as the true value. It was the interest of the 
samindars to show that the rents they were collecting were very low and 
to make them up by abwabs and cesses. In practice the pargana rates 

were seldom found to exist.” 

• 

Were these so-called customary rates varied or enhanced, or how 
were they regulated? The customary or pargana rates were of three 
kinds—(1) grain rents, being in original share of the produce not com¬ 
muted into money and which generally continued to prevail in the 
province of Bihar. In this case as the value of the grain increased, if 
taken in kind, it fetched more money, if annually struck in money at 
the market rates, more money was received—there was no need of any 
special provision for euhancement. The rent, as it were, enhanced 
itself. 

(2^ and (3) money rents, more common in Bengal, i.e., where the 
grain rents were commuted into money in either of two ways which are 
distinguished in section 50(7) of 1793 as follows:— 

(2) ^‘Where it is the custom to vary the patta according to the 

article produced thereon” (on the land), that is, there were 
established rates not for each kind of land but for each kind 
of produce,—so much for bigha for rice, so much for wheat 
and so on. In this case the zamindar would benefit by the 
substitution of more valuable for less valuable articles of 
produce as contemplated by Lord Cornwallis. 

(3) The system which it was hoped would ultimately prevail where 

the rates were fixed not on each kind of produce, but on 
each quality of land; thus there were fixed specific sum for a 
certain quantity of land leaving it at the option of the rai¬ 
yats" to cultivate whatever species of produce may appear 
’^to them likely to yield the largest profit. In this case it is 
evident that without some mode of enhancement the zamin- 
dar would benefit neither by the introduction of new pro¬ 
duct nor by the rise in value of the old product. As it was 
a new system which was introduced the zamindars 
would naturally engage with the raiyats at the highest rate 
prevalent for the most valuable kind of produce and in this 
way some enhancement would be effected. 
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The Be^lation YIII of 1793 speaks of adjusted rents which appear 
to indicate a contractual rent and not a customary rent. In the Fifth 
Keport we find the following observation:— 

“With respect to the cultivators or raiyats their rights and customs 
varied so much in different parts of the country and appeared 
to the Government to involve so much intricacies that the 
Regulation (VIII of 1793) only provides generally for engage¬ 
ments being entered into, and pattas or leases being granted 
by the Kainindars, leaving the terms to be such as shall appear 
to have been customary, or as shall be particularly adjusted 
between the parties; and in this, it is probable that the 
intentions and expectations of the Government have been 
fulfilled as no new Regulation yet appears, altering or rescind¬ 
ing one alluded to. It is moreover to be expected that the 
parties, on experiencing the inconveniences, expense and 
delay, combined with the uncertainty attendant on decisions 
in the newly constituted Courts of Justice will come to a 
reasonable agreement between themselves; the zamindars, for 
the sake of retaining cultivator, by whose means alone his 
estate can be rendered productive; and the cultivator for the 
sake of gaining a subsistence on the spot where he has been 
accustomed to reside.” (Fifth Report.) This report goes to 
show that it was contemplated at the time that the rent may 
be otherwise than customary and may be according to the 
contract between the parties which may be higher than the 
so-called pargana rate and that there may be an enhancement 
in consequence. 

It may be mentioned that in the Midnapore district the old jama- 
bandi.'i show particular rate of rent for jal lands (paddy lands) and 
particular rate for kala lands (lands on which other crops than 
autumnal paddy is produced); and that the classification here is not 
according to the classification of Todar Mai but different system has 
been adopted altogether. These rates for different lands vary in 
different jamabandis and enhancement may be noticed in some of them. 
My Association thinks that enhancement must have been due to the 
fact that these were contractual rents and that no bar to contractual 
enhancement was provided or contemplated in the Regulation,. 

As regards dependant talukdars it has been expressly provided in 
the Regulation VIII of 1793, section 61, that the rents from such 
talukdars may be enhanced under certain circumstances and that in 
their case also customary and contractual rents were contemplated. 

47. My Association does not think that the permanency and 
fixity of the rates of rent were contemplated in the case of any of the 
tenants mentioned in the question. 
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In section 52 of Regulation VIII of 1793 it has been provided that 
the zamindar or other actual proprietor of land may let the remaining 
lands of his zamindari or estate (i.e., the lands which were not let out 
to dependent talukdars) in whatever manner he may think proper under 
certain restrictions which have been mentioned in the following sec¬ 
tions. The restrictions mentioned in the following sections have been 
discussed in answer to question 46 and it has been shown that no per¬ 
manency or fixity of the rates of rent was contemplated. Section 56 
of the said Regulation provides that where an established custom is 
alleged an adherence to that custom shall be preferred. Such estab¬ 
lished custom was always difiicult to prove and this must have been 
known 4o tlie framers of the Regulations. Hence the contractual rate 
of rent was contemplated. 

It may also be mentioned here that before the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment there were the raiyats at fixed rates and ordinary raiyats both 
coming under the designation, khudkasht. This has been referred to 
in the judgment of Sir Barnes Peacock in the Great Rent Case. It 
must have been apparent to the framers of the regidation that the 
zamiudars must have an equitable right of enhancement of rent. 
Although no rule of enhancement was laid down by the regulations, 
it seemed hard that as the relative value of produce and money 
altered, as produce became relatively more valuable and money 
relatWely less valuable, the zamindar should continue to receive, as 
representing his share of produce, a sum of money actually represent¬ 
ing smaller purchasing power, a smaller quantity of grain and a smaller 
proportion of produce. If this fact was apparent to the framers of the 
regulation they must have contemplated that the zamindar may enhance 
the rent of raiyats in certain cases. 

With regard to the establishment of new tenants on lands which 
were lying uncultivated at that time the rent must have been deter¬ 
mined by contract and also by competition. In such oases the cus¬ 
tomary rent even if it existed must have been disregarded—it may not 
be in large number of cases—but that there were some such cases, there 
could be no doubt. (See section 5, Regulation XLIV of 1793.) 

In the premable to Regulation XLIV of 1793 it has been stated 
*4t is at the same time essential that the proprietors of land should 
have a discretionary power to fix the revenue payable by their 
dependent talukdars, and to grant leases or fix the rents of their lands 
for a term sufficient to induce their dependent talukdars, under-farmers 
and raiyats, to extend and improve the cultivation of their lands and 
that such engagement should be held inviolable in all cases.” See 
also section 2, Regulation XVIII of 1812. 

Q. 48t (a) My Association has already expressed its opinion that 

there is nothing in the terms of the Permanent Settlement Regulation 
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from which it can be inferred that the rents were meant to be fixed in 
perpetuity. 

(6) My Association does not think that any other regulation sup¬ 
ports the view that the rents were meant at the time of the Permanent 
(Settlement to be fixed in perpetuity. If the reference is to Regulation 
IV of 1794, my Association has already dealt with that regulation in 
answer to question 46. It has been pointed out also that there was no 
])argana rate properly so-called and that it was not capable of clear 
proof. Therefore in Regulation V of 1812 it was declared that where 
the pargana rate was no longer clear the term “rates payable for land 
of a similar description in the places adjacent,” should be substituted. 
If the adjacent lauds were newly cultivated and paid higher contractual 
rate, the rent of the disputed land would also increase. Further it may 
be pcinte<l out that the rents of those tenancies which existed at the 
Permanent Settlement were never meant to be fixed in perpetuity as 
would be apparent from the fact that Regulation VTII of 1793 contem¬ 
plated cases wherein rates of rent would be assessed below the Nirikh- 
bandi of the pargana that is the pargana rate (section 60); and in the 
other regulations also it was provided that the zaiuindars were entitled 
to realise rent according to the pargana rates. So where the rent was 
below the pargana rate it was capable of enhancement. It may be 
mentioned that in clause 7 of section 15 of Regulation VII of 1799, a 
lease-holder or other tenant as having a right of occupancy only so long 
as certain rent or a rent determinable on certain principle according to 
local rates or usages be paid without any right of property. 

(c‘) By Act 12 of 1841 and Act I of 1845 (which repealed the 
former) a purchaser in a revenue sale acquired his estate free from all 
incumbrances which had been imposed on it after the time of the Per¬ 
manent Settlement; and he is entitled after notice given under section 
10 of Regulation 5 of 1812, to enhance at discretion, anything in the 
Regulations to the contrary notwithstanding, the rent of all under- 
tenures in the said estate, and to eject all under-tenants with certain 
exceptions, amongst which are khudkasht kadeemee, but not simple 
khudkasht raiyats. It follows that these laws distinctly gave the pur¬ 
chaser the power to eject the khudkasht raiyat whose tenure was erected 
after the Permanent Settlement and if not ejected he was liable to be 
assessed at the discretion of the landlord. 

Section 3 of Act X of 1859 provided that the raiyats who held 
land at fixed rates of rent which have not been changed from 
the time of the Permanent Settlement were entitled to receive pattas 
at those rates and by section 4 it was provided that the proof that 
the rent has not been changed for 20 years raised the presumption 
that the land had been held at that rent from the time of the 
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Permanent Settlement. This will be discussed later on. By sec¬ 
tion 6 of Act X of 185& it was enacted that all raiyats were en¬ 
titled to pattas at fair and equitable rates. And in the Great Kent 
Case it was found that a suit to enhance rent after notice was a 
proper mode of suing for enhancement of rent. On 8th June 1787, 
some regulations were passed for the conduct of the Collectors. 
These provide that the Collector is to try to ascertain the rules and 
rates of assessment upon the raiyats and to endeavour to fix upon 
some mode of regulating them upon general, fair and ascertained 
principles. 

Lord Cornw'allis in his Minute, dated 18th September 1789, says, 
“It is immaterial to Government what individual possesses a land, 
provided he cultivates it, protects the raiyat and pays the public 
revenue” and adds, “I understand the word “peimanency” to extend 
to the jama only and the details of the settlement, for many regula¬ 
tions will ceriainly bo hei-eafter necessary for the further security 
of the raiyats in particular.” (Fifth Report, Vol. I, p. 592.) 

Mr. Shore rejdied in another Minute of the same day and re¬ 
marked that with respect to the relations between the zamindars and 
tenants the interference of the Government was absolutely necessary. 
“This interference,” he said, “though so much modified is in fact 
an invasion of proprietory right and an assumption of the character 
of landlord which belongs to the zajuiudar; for it is equally a 
contradiction in term to say that the projierty in soil is vested in 
the zaiuindar and that we have a right to regulate the teims by 
which he is to let his lands to the raiyats, as it is to connect that 
avowal with discretionary and arbitrary claim. If the land is the 
zamindar’s it is only partially his property whilst we prescribe the 
quantum which he is to collect or the mode by which the adjustment 
of it is to take place between the parties concerned.” And again 
he said, “the idea of imposition of taxes by a landlord upon his 
tenant implies an inconsistency; and the prohibition in spirit is an 
encroachment upon the proprietary right, for it is saying to the 
landlord you shall not raise the rent of your estate.” 

It may be pointed out that the late Sadar Court so late as the 
year 1849, held “the connection botw’een landlord and tenant in this 
country commences on the similar understanding when the under¬ 
tenant in Bengal whether holding by patta or as a tenant-at-will 
occupies land with the consent of the zamindar and the rent, how¬ 
ever determinable is only a consequence of tlie arrangement.” 
[Darpanarain vs. Sreemati S. D. A. (1849) 1888]. 

It is significant that in the draft resolution of the Decennial 
Settlement prepared by Sir‘John Shore it was written, “in every 
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luofussal cutchery the nirikhbandi or rates of land shall ibe publicly 
recorded and the zamindar is answerable for enforcing this regula¬ 
tion, under a penalty or fine for neglect, at the discretion of Gov¬ 
ernment.” This nirikhbandi was necessary according to him to fix 
the limit of demand by the zamindars. But as a matter of fact this 
provision was omitted from Decennial Begulation as finally passed, 
whicli is significant. 

(d) My Association does not think that the wording of sec¬ 
tion 50 (i) and section 6 of the Bengal Tenancy Act lends colour 
to the view expressed in the question. Apart from the fact that 
the wording of one statute should not be interpreted with the aid of 
the wording of another statute, my Association is of opinion that 
the sections referred to interposed a bar whicli is for the first time 
enacted in Act X of 1859. Out of the tenancies which existed at 
the time of the Permanent Settlement there must have been many 
whose rents have been enhanced. It was only with regard to those 
tenancies whose rents have remained unaltered that these sections 
will apply tke mere fact that the rents of the tenancies remained un¬ 
altered for a long time would not go to show that the original inten¬ 
tion of the Government or of the landlord and the tenants was that 
the rent of the tenancy was not enhancible. That may arise from a 
combination of circumstances. Sir William Hunter in his .intro¬ 
duction to the Bengal Manuscript Records quotes the statement of 
late Mr. Buckland, a Bengal administrator, whose authority in such 
question is beyond dispute, “It may not be generally known that the 
Regulation of 1799 was enacted in order to save the perpetual settle¬ 
ment, the existence of which was then imperilled by the excessive 
independence which the raiyats enjoyed. For although it is now the 
custom to say that the rights of the raiyats are not properly protected 
in the perpetual settlement, it turned out at the time that they could 
take such good care of their rights that the zamindars could not collect 
their rents from them until the Government came to the rescue of 
the zamindars.” It appears therefore that the zamindars were so 
busy in trying to collect their own rent that they could not think 
of enhancing the rent of the raiyats at least in some cases. It has 
also been held by learned Judges of the Calcutta High Court that 
the mere fact that the rents have not been changed for a long time 
by itself is not sufficient to show that the original contract was for 
payment of rent by the tenant at a fixed rent forever (Jagabandhu 
vs. Magnamayee, 22 C. W.N. 89 —24 C. L. J. 363). The fact that 
the landlord did not for a long period make any attempt to enhance 
the rents for the holding or turned them khas was held to be suffi¬ 
ciently explained by the fact that the yield of the land to the 
tenant was until recently quite poor (Maninathanath Mitra vs. 
Anath Bandhu Pal, 23 C. W.N. 201). 
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An indulgent zamindar is likely not to enhance the rent of his 
tenants for a long time. Similarly an indifferent zamindar or a 
negligent zamindar may also omit to take steps to enhance the rents 
of his raiyats. 

The reference to the word “Permanent Settlement” in sections 50 
and 6 of the Bengal Tenancy Act refers only to a point of time so 
far hack that if the tenant had been paying rent unaltered since 
that time it was necessary to give him a further security by pro¬ 
viding that the rent could not be increased. Tliat the rents of 
tenancies which existed at the time of Permanent Settlement Avere 
not unalterable can be ascertained from a variety of circumstances 
some of which have been mentioned before. Another ground may be 
mentioned here, Section 9 of Ilegulation VII of 1799 provides that a 
tenant shall not be bound to pay an enhanced rate to a purchaser 
at a revenue sale without written engagement or notice although 
liable to enhancement. The rates to which the rents may be en¬ 
hanced are the pargana rates; or if none the rates payable for land 
of a similar description in the places adjacent; or if the leases of 
a whole village or local division are liable to be cancelled, the new 
rates shall not be higher than the highest rate paid during the 
three previous years (sections 7 and 8). This shows that the rents 
which existed at the time of Permanent Settlement were not meant 
to be fixed. Hence the reference to the Permanent Settlement ip 
the Bengal Tenancy Act, sections 50 and 6, is only to a point of 
time and does not only imply that the rent which existed at the 
time of the Permanent Settlement was meant to be fixed. It may 
be asked if the rents of tenancies existing at the time of Permanent 
Settlement were intended to be fixed, why was it that in section 5 
of Ilegulation XLIV of 1793 it was provided that when a whole or 
portion of a zamindari is sold for arrears of revenue all engagements 
by the defaulting proprietors and all leases to under-farmers and 
pattas to raiyats shall stand cancelled from the day of the sale and 
the new proprietor shall be entitled to demand the pargana rates 
from all tenants? 

(e) This does not appear to be any ground at all. Ilegulation I 
of 1793 refers to the former system of increasing the revenue from 
time to time and states that with a view to such increase, frequent 
investigations as to the produce were made, and the proprietors were 
excluded and the lands let in farm or offices of Government 
appointed to collect the assessment from the raiyat. These usages 
and measures being considered detrimental to the prosperity of the 
country, the assesssment has been made fixed and irrevocable, and 
will not be liable to alteration by future administrations. The 
whole intention of the Ilegulation was to declare that the jama 
assessed would be fixed forever. If there was intention that the 
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zamindars would not be able to enhance the rent of the raiyats at all 
there was nothing to prevent the Legislature from stating so in plain 
terms. Further, my Association has already shown that there was 
scope left for enhancement and that rents of some tenancies, if not 
all, were below the pargana rate. The Government under circums¬ 
tances which need not be repeated here resolved to make a sacrifice 
(if that was at all a sacrifice) and parted with all its interest in 
favour of the zamindars reserving to itself only the right to receive 
an unalterable jama. Therefore it cannot be said that the State 
could not have allowed the zamindars to get entire benefit of any 
enhancement of any raiyati rent. It has been previously shown 
that the State failed to realise adequate rents and had no other 
option than to make the Settlement which it did with the zamindars 
preferring to have one tenant rather than multitude of tenants from 
whom they had neither the machinery nor the ability to collect rent. 

Qi 49i My Association does not think that any case has been 
made out for reduction of rent. It has been pointed out before that 
according to the calculation of Sir William Hunter the proportion of 
rent to the gross produce of an acre of land is 12 per cent, in this 
district and that the Bengal Government report forming an enclosure 
to Lord Curzon’s Land Resolution of 1902 shows that only 11 per 
cent, of gross produce was paid as rent. The maximum rent jvhich 
late Mr. R. 0. Dutt found in some districts of Bengal was about 
one-sixth of the gross produce. And the statistics obtained by the 
Land Revenue Commission shows that the proportion of rent to the 
gross produce is 7 per cent. So there is no case made out for re¬ 
duction of rent. 

There is practically no material available for determining what 
the rates of rent were at the time of the Permanent Settlement. 
Mr. Colebrooke on whose suggestion Regulation V of 1812 appears 
chiefly to have been framed, stated, *‘There is actually no sufficient 
evidence of the rates and usages of parganas which can now be 
appealed to for the decision of questions between landholders and 
raiyat.” It is impossible at the present day to find out any link or 
connection between the present-day tenants and the tenants that 
existed at the time of the Permanent Settlement. 

Th grievances which the tenants have at present are entirely due 
to the economic depression and to the fact that there is no proper 
market for their produce. The result has been that there has been 
a great depreciation of the value of crops produced by the tenants 
and all their requirements are not being met from the produce of 
their lands. As the price of the agricultural produce has gone down 
greatly, the tenants have to pay a larger share of the produce as 
rent than when the price of produce was high. This grievance will 
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be set right when the price of the agricultural produce will improve. 
Steps should be taken for proper marketing of the produce, as that 
would undoubtedly lead to better price being obtained for agricul¬ 
tural produce. 

Qa 50i My Association thinks that it was not a mistake of Gov¬ 
ernment to provide in all tenancy legislation since 1859 for enhance¬ 
ment on the ground of rise of prices of staple food crops. 

In the Great Rent Case Mr. Justice Trevor said, *‘As the rent 
now paid represents the customary rent it represents, on the view 
which I had adopted, that proportion of the gross produce calculated 
in money to which the zamindars was entitled; and as the increase 
in the produce has risen from circumstances independent both of the 
zamindar and the raiyat the zamindar is entitled to a rise in his 
rent proportionate to the increased value of his share of the produce. 
The formula, then, by which this increase should be determined 
seems to me the following; the value of the gross produce before ‘ 
the alleged alteration in the same is to the rent which the land then 
bore as the altered value of the produce is to the rent which should 
be assessed on it, or, in another form, the old rent must bear to the; 
new rent the same proportion as the former value of the produce of 
the soil bears to its present value.** 

Mr. Justice Steer considered three propositions for enhancement of 
rent, the last being that the rent should be adjusted presuming that 
the old rent bore a just proportion to the old produce, to give to the 
zamindar the same proportion as rent out of the present produce. 
After a consideration of all the propositions he came to the conclu¬ 
sion that the third proposition, namely, the one above stated is cer¬ 
tainly more simple and apparently equitable. 

According to Marshall a rise in the value of the produce causes 
a double rise in the value of the producer*8 surplus. So it is equi-‘ 
table that the landlord should get a share of this increase. 

According to J. S. Mill, “Rent does not really form any part of 
the expenses of productions or of the advances of capitalists—whoever 
does pay rent, gets back its full value in extra advantages and the 
rent which it pays does not place him in a worse position than, but 
only in the same portion as, his fellow producer who pays no rent 
but whose instrument is one of inferior efficiency. * * • 

Rent which any land will yield, is the excess of its produce, beyond 
what would be returned to the same capital if employed in the worsts 
land in cultivation.’* 

Q. Sit It has been previously shown in answer to question 66 
and other questions that it was not the intention of framers of the 
Permanent Settlement that all future settlements of waste lands 
should be made at the pargana rates. 
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It was also very difficult to find out what the pargana rates were 
even at that time. Sir John Shore in his Minute wrote as follows: — 

“Toran Mull is supposed to have fixed the rent payable by the 
raiyats, but by what rules he settled it, we are not certainly informed. 
The Asal Jama established by him does not now anywhere etist. 
At present, no uniformity whatever is observed in the demands upon 
the raiyats. The rates not only vary in the different Collectorships 
but in the parganas composing^ them, in the villages, and in the lands 
of the same village; and the total exacted far e.vceeds the rates of 
Toran Mull. Where these variations take place by any established 
rules founded upon the quality of soil, its produce, and the usage 
to which the land is applied, however perplexing they may be to the 
Collector, or other Officer of the Government, I do not deem them of 
material inconvenience to the raiyats, who from usage understand 
them, and can tell when they are exposed to exactions. But the 
standard is often so indeterminate, that the raiyats neither know 
what they have to pay, not can the officers of Government without 
most difficult investigation, ascertain whether they have been im¬ 
posed or not." (Barington’s Analysis, Vol. Ill, p. 421.) 

It has already been pointed out that Mr. Colebrooke even before 
1812 said that there was no sufficient evidence then existing of the 
rates and usages of the parganas. So it is impossible at the present 
day more than a century and a quarter after to revert back to the 
alleged pargana rates no semblance of which exists either at the 
Sherista of the landlords or in the archives of the Government. 

Qi 52* According to John Stuart Mill, “Custom is the rule in 
a rude state of society, whereas competition has beome the govern¬ 
ing principle of contracts at a comparatively modern period." The 
relationship between landlords and tenants in Bengal at present is 
based entirely on contract though the rent originally paid might or 
might not have been customary. If we go back to custom, it would 
revolutionise the modern system of relationship between landlord 
and tenants. 

My Association therefore advocates that economic rent should be 
deemed to be the fair and equitable rent if a new adjustment is 
made now. The difference between the produce of land just paying 
the cost of cultivation and land which owing to its situation or 
superior fertility yields produce of much higher value should be 
the maximum of such fair and equitable rent. In order to ascertain 
what would be the actual rent, the element of competition should be 
introduced, i.e., my Association advocates Nos. (1) an4 (6) combined, 
out of the system suggested in the question. This system of rent 
was originally advocated by Ricardo and though controverted by 
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Carey has still held its grounds. My Association does not think it 
necessary to repeat all the arguments in favour of such rent. 

As regards the system No. (2) suggested after paying all ex¬ 
penses of cultivation including the food of the cultivator and his 
family it is not likely that anything would remain to be paid as 
rent. It will always be difficult to find out what would be the 
legitimate expenses of a cultivator and his family. The Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committee has pointed out that the standard of 
living of Bengal peasants has been steadily on the rise. They now 
wear more numerous and more expensive articles of attire than their 
grandparents did half a century ago. Luxuries have increased to a 
large extent by their introduction into villages by the improved 
means of communication. Cigarettes have to a large extent replaced 
the chief indigenous tobacco which used to be smoked before (page 
29 of the Report). My Association does not grudge them a higher 
standard of living but at the same time it must also be considered 
that it will be difficult to ascertain what their legitimate expenses 
would be and therefore what should be the margin left for rent. It 
may be presumed that when a tenant enters into contract with his 
landlord for payment of rent the amount which he stipulates to pay 
as rent is left to him after defraying the legitimate expenses for the 
food of himself and his family. So this point need not enter into 
consideration for the amount of rent. 

(3) Besides the disadvantage pointed out in this system it should 
always be remembered that it is not always possible to ascertain the 
amount of produce. In large zamindaris the cost of collection would 
amount to a huge figure if all tenants are to pay a definite share of 
produce as rent. As the time of harvest or gathering of crops is 
almost the same everywhere, so far as regards winter paddy is 
concerned, the zamindar will have to employ a number of j)er8on8 
to be present at the gathering of each tenant’s crops, for the produce 
cannot be ascertained unless the landlord’s man and the tenants 
both calculate the produce at the time of harvesting or gathering of 
crops. This will also lead to unnecessary harassments of the tenants 
because they will not be able to remove the paddy until the land¬ 
lord’s man comes and ascertains the produce in his presence. 
Another great difficulty would be if the tenant does not cultivate the 
land and allow it to lie fallow there would bo no produce and the 
landlord would not be able to get any share. This will be giving 
a premium to indolence and laziness, the land will also be deterio¬ 
rated in consequence. If the tenant does not cultivate the land 
properly the produce would be less than usual; this course will be 
adopted by the tenants when there would be any dispute between 
the landlords and themselves. Hence in bhag system, in our part 
of the country the cultivation is done under the eye of the landlords. 
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(4) Market value of the land should not be the sole criterion of 
rent. Market value often fluctuates and fluctuating rent would be 
harassing to both the landlords and the tenants. Market value is 
always difficult to ascertain and if every year market value has to 
be ascertained for the purpose of fixing up rent this will lead to 
unnecessary expenses both of the landlords and the tenants so very 
likely they will not be able to agree as between themselves regard¬ 
ing this market value and many Revenue Officers will have to be 
appointed for this purpose. Besides this, if by the tenants’ act 
there is deterioraton of soil the market value will be less and the 
landlord will be entitled to less rent not through any fault of his 
own but entirely through the fault of his tenants. Besides this, 
if the tenant improves the land after incurring great expenditure upon 
it the land will rise in value and the landlord will be entitled to a 
higher rent though he himself did not contribate any amount 
towards its improvement. This will really act as a cheok on im¬ 
provement made by tenants at their own expense. In the Bengal 
Non-Agricultural Land Assessment Act, market value of the land is 
not the sole consideration in determining fair and equitable rent. 
The market value of the land is fixed on the profits derivable from 
the land after deducting rents, etc. So rent is not one of the 
elements in determining the value of the land and should not be 
calculated on a percentage of the market value. 

If rent is fixed on a percentage of the market value such value 
will be greatly depreciated, as purchasers will have to pay a higher 
rent if a high value is put in the deed of transfer. According to 
economists, the value of a thing is determined by the utility of 
their land increment, their final utility as Jevons calls it. Rent 
does not enter into it in the case of lands. Hence it would not be 
correct to fix a percentage of the market value and call it rent. 

(5) My Association has already pointed out that as society pro¬ 
gresses, rent should be regulated by competition and not by custom. 
We therefore should not go back to custom again and leave aside 
competition. Customary rents are always very difficult to prove, it 
may be safely said that there is no customary rate at present. If 
we scan the pages of record-of-rights we do not find any indication 
of any customary rate of rent and no trace of it is to Ibe found 
either in the present-day papers of the landlords or in the record 
room of the Government or the rent receipts of the tenants. Hence 
if we revert to it again it would be impossible to prove what the 
customary rate is. 

The opinion above expressed should not however be taken to 
mean that the present rents should be overhauled and a new system 
enforced. This present rent is quite fair and equitable, and should 
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the State ever realise rents direct from tenants the above method 
should be adopted. 

Qa 53a The present rents paid by the cultivators are based on 
the principle formulated in Act X of 1859 and Act YIII of 1885. 
These Acts speak of customary rents, but rents based on contract 
are not customary rents. The contractual rents are fixed by guess 
according to rents paid by similar lands in the vicinity, but some¬ 
times rents based on contract are higher and sometimes lower than 
such rents because competition enters to some extent in cases where 
rent has to be fixed by contract. Consideration of the productivity 
of the ‘land also enters sometimes in such cases. But my Associa¬ 
tion thinks that in the majority of cases the rents paid by the culti¬ 
vators may be described as lump rents. It is true that in practice 
the rates differ greatly for land of similar value in almost every 
village as will appear from the record-of-rights framed for that 
village. 

Q. 54. It is not our experience that the poorer and weaker 
tenants pay higher rents in many estates. There may be some poor 
and weak tenants who pay higher rents in proportion but this is 
not because they are poor and weak but for many other considera¬ 
tions, which it is impossible to generalise. 

Besides the factors suggested, another factor is difference in 
situation. Some land may be quite close to the market, while other 
land is situated at a great distance from it. The man who rents the 
one will have to spend a great deal more labour, or to pay a great 
deal more for labour, in order to get his produce to market than the 
man who rents the other. Those lands will not fetch the same 
rent. This is the substance of Ricardo’s theory and my Association 
thinks that this theory holds good in our district also. 

Q. 55. If all zamindars and middlemen between the State and 
the raiyat are removed, it would be equitable to readjust rent on uni¬ 
form basis throughout all parts of the province. The principle to be 
adopted has been sufficiently indicated above and need not be 
repeated. 

" In order to give effect to the principle enunciated above it would 
be necessary to organise a thorough investigation into the nature, 
situation and productivity of every land in the province and to pre¬ 
pare a new record-of-rights. 

Q. 56. My Association does not advocate that a definite share 
of the produce should be paid by all cultivators. If any such basis 
is adopted, the minimum should be one-sixth share of the produce. 
In England it is one-third of the share of the produce. 
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Q. 57. My Association does not see why the present-day land¬ 
lords should be removed if another set of persons with permanent 
rentals is to be substituted in their place. Some years after when 
these persons by their hard labour will be able to earn more than 
was contemplated, the cry again will be raised that the new Settle¬ 
ment in perpetuity is to be cancelled and another set of persons 
substituted in their stead. Is then violation of pledges to go on 
forever P 

There can be no doubt as has been pointed out before that 
tenants in perpetuity are more interested in improving the land than 
a tenant for a fixed term. 

If the rent is to be made alterable it should not be made to vary 
according to the needs of the State from time to time. The so- 
called needs of the State are so elastic that the phrase will always 
be used to start an engine of oppression. We have had sufficient 
experience of such “needs of the State“ in United Provinces, Bombay 
and Madras during the early years of the British Rule. 

If rents are to be revised the minimum period for revision will 
be 40 years. 

Q* 58i My Association does not think that there would be any 
advantage in the substitution of income-tax on profits from . agri¬ 
culture in place of rent. It is an economic principle advocated by 
Messrs. Bentham and Mill that an income should not be taxed if 
it was not more than sufficient to provide the owner with the mere 
necessaries of life. Mill maintained that the legislature ought in 
the first instance to decide what is the maximum income which 
should be allowed to escape the income-tax. Thus income below a 
certain figure must be exempted from tax and the result would be 
that a large proportion of land in Bengal would not be liable to 
taxation and this fact would tend to increase the proportion of such 
land in course of years. Such tax being paid out of profits is also 
likely to raise the price of agricultural produce and would be a 
discouragement to prudence. When the tax raises the price of the 
agricultural produce it will be paid out of the pocket of the con¬ 
sumer, and labourers also will thus have to pay a share of it. 
Besides that, if the tax exceeds a rack-rent in amount, it tends to 
throw the soil out of cultivation, for it is evident that the importa¬ 
tion of agricutural produce will be encouraged if the price of such 
produce is artificially raised in the home market by an excessive 
land tax and if an increased amount of produce is imported 
a diminished quantity of produce will be grown in the country itself. 
Further, it is also difficult to ascertain the actual profit derived 
from agriculture and some tenants may be under-assessed and some 
over-assessed. A special department of Government with a huge 
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staff may be necessary to ascertain the income derived from the 
agricultural produce as this must necessarily differ in different years. 
If in a certain year there is a failure of crops owing to droughts or 
other causes, no income-tax can be levied in that year. Thus the 
income of Government derived from such income-tax will necessarily 
fluctuate greatly in different years and no Government can go on 
with such fluctuating* income. 

Q. 59* Fair and equitable rent was defined in the reports of the 
Kent Law Commission, Vol. 1, page 24, paragraph 46 to be “such 
a share as shall leave enough to the cultivator of the soil to enable 
him to<carry on the cultivation, to live in reasonable comfort and to 
participate to a reasonable extent in the progressive and improving 
prosperity of his native land.” This definition or description was 
not embodied in the Act probably owing to many difficulties 
incident to such description. It was embodied in the Act that 
“all rents payable by tenants shall be presumed to be fair and 
equitable until the contrary is proved.” Kules were laid down in 
the Act for enhancing the rent. These rules are embodied in sec¬ 
tions 6 and 7 in the case of tenure and sections 30 to 36 in the case 
of raiyats. The principle adopted in the case of raiyats is that the 
prevailing rate shall be equal for lands of similar descriptions and with 
similar advantages in the same or neighbouring villages, that the 
raiyats will have to pay enhanced rent in the case of rise of average 
local prices of staple food crojis or in case the productive power of 
land is increased by fluvial action or when improvement is effected 
in the productive power of the land at the expense of the landlord. 
With regard to the first ground the policy of the law was to reduce 
all rents to the same level in case of lands of similar character with 
similar advantages and is unexceptionable. As regards the second 
and the third grounds, as the raiyat will enjoy more profits through 
no exertion of his own it is just and equitable that he will give a 
share of it to the landlord. With regard to the fourth ground also no 
exception can be taken. Therefore my Association thinks that 
neither the principle nor the procedure adopted by the framers of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act can be held as defective. But there is one 
fact which should have been taken into consideration, namely, 
whether the existing rates are fair and equitable, i.e., whether it 
satisfied the requirements laid down by the Rent Law Commissioners. 
A detailed investigation would have been necessary which probably 
was thought impracticable at the time. 

Q. 60. In case of fluvial action the landlord may have done 
nothing to bring it about but the tenant has also done nothing to 
improve his land. So also it is equitable that the landlord in case 
of permanently settled estates and the State in case of khas mahale 
would get a share of the increased profits. This is incident to the 
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ownership of land. If in the case of deterioration of land on account 
of deposit of sand by fluvial action the tenants can get abatement from 
rent, there is no reason why he should not give a share of his increased 
profits owing to the same cause. 

Q. 61a My Association approves of the principle that the tenants 
should pay enhancement of rent if there is rise in prices. This question 
was exhaustively dealt with by all the judges in the Great Rent Case 
and they unanimously came to the conclusion that the tenants should 
pay enhanced rent in such cases. It is not necessary to reiterate the 
arguments advanced therein. 

Qa 62a My Association thinks that even in such cases the'tenants 
should pay enhanced rent though in a smaller proportion than other¬ 
wise. It may be mentioned that in every case the tenants will bring 
forth the plea that they require the whole crops for their own con¬ 
sumption and it will be always difficult to ascertain whether this is true 
or not. Even in the case contemplated, tenants have to pay some 
rents. The rise in prices was not brought about by any exertion on 
the part of the tenants. Besides this when there is rise in prices the 
tenants have to pay a decreased share of the produce to the landlord 
though the money value remains the same. The tenants ought to 
make good this loss on the part of the landlord. Further if there is 
no enhancement in the case of tenants who require their whole crops for 
consumption, when population will increase, and there will be either 
subdivision of holding or more mouths to feed on the usufruct of the 
same holding, there will be no enhancement. Thus in course of time 
all enhancement will have to be stopped. Again, there will be a 
tendency to transfer a portion of the holding in the henami of another 
so that it may appear that the portion of the holding that remains 
after transfer was not sufficient to support his family. 

Qi 63i It has already been stated that enhancement of rent on the 
ground of prevailing rate cannot be taken exception to on any ground. 
It may be mentioned here that my Association does not see why there 
should be reduction of rent on the ground of prevailing rates. 

The apprehension mentioned in the question seems to be groundless. 
So far as my Association is aware lands have never been improved at 
the raiyat’s own expense, and in spite of positive provisions in the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, no evidence regarding improvement has been 
applied to be recorded by any tenant up till this day. 

Salami does not represent advance rent. It represents the value 
of the interest granted to the tenants. If a heavy salami is paid by 
the tenant for reducing the rent of a holding at the time of taking 
lease, that reduced rent cannot be considered to be the prevailing rate. 
And rent should not be reduced on the basis of a special case made 
according to a special agreement between the parties. 
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Q* 64i My Association does not think that there should be a pro¬ 
vision for reducing high contractual rents or for limiting rents for new 
settlements. Where the contractual rent is high, the tenants would be 
unable to pay it after a few years and would surrender the holding, and 
no other tenants can be obtained who would consent to pay such rent. 
This is our frequent experience. It is always safer to leave everything 
to natural economic laws than to limit or handicap it by litigation. If 
a limit was put by legislation, it may prove unjust to one or other of 
the parties, the limit proposed may be wholesome at one time and 
injurious at another time. Beduction may be proposed up to a certain 
point and this must be after close investigation extending over many 
years after incurring considerable expense. But at the close of the 
investigation or after some years, the reduction adopted may again 
prove to be injurious. To fix, therefore, reduction of rent by legislation 
can never be thought of. Beduction of rent without comparison to the 
landlord would be unjust and expropriation. 

If we limit rent of new settlements by legislation, that would also 
operate as hardship not only on landlords but also on many tenants. The 
best lands would not be paying rent proportionately to the worst lands 
and many worst lands would be thrown out of cultivation or would be 
paying no rent at all. If the 2nd, 3rd or 4th class lands pay economic 
rents, the 1st class lands owing to the limit proposed may pay rent 
equal’to the 2nd class lands. This will operate as hardship on the 
tenants who cultivate 2nd, 3rd and 4th class lands. The landlords also 
will be unjustly deprived of a portion of the rent. Bents tend to 
increase with the increase of population. It is not just and equitable 
to deprive the landlords of a portion of their legitimate dues. If a limit 
is put on rents for new settlements, the limit will be regarding 1st class 
lands, as there would be no criterion as to what would be the limit of 
other classes of lands, rents settled will operate as hardship on some 
while others may escape lightly. Another effect of such limitation 
would be that landlords will levy heavy salamis for new settlements 
either openly or clandestinely. 

Qi 65. Chief defects regarding settlement of rent in— 

(a) Temporarily settled and Government estates— 

(t) There should be express provision, when a table of rates is being 
prepared by a Bevenue Officer, that person interested should be given 
notice and permitted to adduce evidence regarding every entry to be 
made in a table of rates. The tables of rates should be prepared on 
consideration of such evidence and other circumstances necessary to be 
enquired into for preparing a table of rates. If necessary the opinion 
of an agricultural expert may be taken regarding the nature of the 
soil. Evidence should also be taken regarding the cost of production 
incurred by the tenant in his holding and also the yield thereof. 
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(«) In section 104B power has been given to the Revenue Officer 
to deal with objections but no appeal has been provided therefrom. 
This should be provided. The rent settled should not have an irrebut* 
table presumption. 

(m) All objections which are to be preferred under sections 104A 
to 104F should be judicially disposed of after taking evidence and not 
hastily put an end to. 

(b) Permanently settled estates— 

(t) Before disposing of section 105 cases it may be useful to prepare 
a table of rates for a whole district so that settlement of rent may pro¬ 
ceed on a uniform basis. Such table of rates will be taken into consi¬ 
deration at the time of disposing of applications under section 105. 

(n) The presumption attaching to the settlement record-of-rights 
should be relaxed and where the settlement records of rights are pre¬ 
pared upon a basis, the basis should be invariably stated, so that the 
Civil Court may have an opportunity to judge as to whether the Settle¬ 
ment Officer is right in making the entry. All documents on which the 
entry is based including dakhilas and landlord’s paper should be 
specified. 

(m) At the time of khanapuri and attestation and even in section 10‘d 
cases disputes are very hastily disposed of and proper evidence is neither 
recorded nor considered. Appeal should be provided in section 103A 
cases. Khanapuri work is done by low-paid Amins who are amenable 
to corruption, and their works are not sufficiently checked at the time 
of attestation or in subsequent stages owing to haste in the disposal 
of cases. 

Qi 66i My Association does not know of any case where a pro¬ 
ceeding under section 105 resulted in unfair enhancement of rent. On 
the contrary all Revenue Officers who were deputed in this district were 
favourably inclined towards the tenants. Hence in all cases without 
exception they took into consideration the so-called neglect on the part 
of the landlord and granted enhancement to a small extent. There was 
no fault of the Settlement Court or of a Special Judge. 

Qi 67i This question must be answered in the affirmative. 
Wherever any revisional settlement is made the Revenue Officers vie 
with each other in enhancing the rents of the raiyats, their impression 
probably is that they would be promoted if they can show increase of 
revenue. There is in fact no limit to their enhancement. 

In Madras assessments were revised at each recurring settlement on 
the principle that one-half of the net produce of the soil was due to 
the Government as revenue and this net produce was ascertained by 
deducting from the gross produce the estimated costs of cultivation. 
The cost of cultivation was not taken at its true figure. Mr. Meyer 
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says “The tendency to make the cultivation expenses roughly propot- 
tionate to the value of the land is one of the weak i)oints in the Settle¬ 
ment Department.” Dr. MacLean says in p. 10{) of the Manual of the 
Administration of Madras, “The cost of cattle, implements, seeds, the 
wages of jKjrmanent servants, and the cost of transplanting are taken 
as constant, whatever the soil. The Settlement Department endeavour¬ 
ed “to make the cultivation expenses roughly proportionate to the value 
of the land” and this rendered the estimates of the nett produce of the 
soil wholly unfair and untrustworthy. (R. C. Dutt’s Second Letter to 
Lord Curzon, dated 20th February 1900.) 

In Bombay the first settlement commenced in 1836 and showed an 
increase of land revenue by 32 per cent, exclusive of Poona, etc. The 
second settlement began in 1866 and showed an increase of 30 per cent. 
The third regular settlement from 1896 also showed a similar increase. 
There was no check on such enhancement. (Mr. DutPs Third Letter to 
Lord Curzon, dated 6th April 1900.) 

It is not necessary to multiply instances. The primary object was 
simply to enhance revenue, as will appear from various despatches and 
letters above quoted. 

Q. 68* My Association does not know of any estate where the 
enhancement has been unfair to the tenants. 

Qi 69. In the opinion of my Association it has been a mistake on 
the part of the Government to go on with revisional settlement during 
a period of economic distress. The result has been that the rents of 
the raiyats have been enhanced at a period when no enhancement should 
have been made. This shows the tendency of every revisional settle¬ 
ment to enhance the revenue. Iluge expenses have been incurred at a 
time of acute economic distress and these expenses are to be paid by 
the tenants. These settlement operations entailed much loss and hard¬ 
ship on the tenants and they have not been able to pay proper atten¬ 
tion to the works of the settlement officers for the purpose of safeguard¬ 
ing their interests. Their rents have been increased at a time when 
the prices of agricultural produce have gone down to a considerable 
extent. The result is that the share of produce now payable by the 
tenants is about three or four times the share which used to be formerly 
paid by them, as the prices of produce have gone down in that propor¬ 
tion. So a further enhancement of money rents has resulted in the 
liability of tenants to pay a greater share of the produce. Hence the 
grievances of the tenants are quite legitimate. The tenants in Contai 
khas mahals have therefore raised their voice in protest. 

Q. 70. My Association has no experience regarding khas mahals 
of different districts. 
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Qt 71 ■ It is not a fact that in permanently settled areas remissions 
of rent are not ordinarily given. In those estates where crops are 
destroyed by drought or inundation many landlords give remissions of 
rents to tenants. These remissions are given in many cases out of 
grace and in some cases owing to the fact that there is a custom of 
granting such remissions. Even when there is such custom of granting 
such remissions the landlords do not get any remission of revenue. 
Even where no remission is granted the landlords of permanently 
settled areas do not often collect rents from tenants in years of distress 
and give the tenants ample facilities for payment of rents according to 
convenience. 

I 

Test works are opened when famine is declared in certain areas. 
Famine is generally not declared except where there is extreme distress, 

’ because officers of Government are afraid that the income of the Gov¬ 
ernment will be reduced if remissions are granted and test works are 
opened. Remissions of rent in khas mahal areas are also not given on 
a similar apprehension. 

If the zamindars are given greater latitude by remissions they will 
be able to grant more remissions to the tenants. It is therefore neces¬ 
sary to relax the rules which prevail at present. 

When crops are totally or partially destroyed in a certain area, the 
Collector should be vested with powers to allow suspension of revenue 
to the zamindars so long as the distress continues and either to remit 
the revenue altogether or arrange for easy payments thereof after the 
distress is over, according as the distress is severe or not. If the 
revenue is remitted altogether the zamindar should not be allowed to 
realise rent from his tenants for the period for which the revenue is 
remitted. If the revenue is suspended for a time and realised by easy 
payments afterwards, the zamindars may be compelled to do a similar 
thing towards their tenants. It is not necessary for a distress to be so 
widespread as to open test works in the area. Much will depend upon 
the mentality of the Collector. 

Q. 72. See the Statement YI of the Statistical Abstracts compiled 
in the office of the Land Revenue Commission. 

Q. 73. There is no conclusive evidence that the productivity of the 
soil in Bengal is generally on the decrea&e. The productivity of the 
soil depends on more facts than one, and unless these are scientifically 
eliminated one b;)^ one no positive conclusion can be drawn that the pro¬ 
ductivity of the soil is generally on the decrease. The decline in the 
quantity of produce may be due to defective manuring, defective seeds 
and want of proper irrigation. The capacity of peasants also seems to 
have decreased owing to the prevalence of Malaria which saps their 
vitality, soils are not properly ploughed, turned up and mixed with 
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manure and the same amount of labour cannot be bestowed now as in 
former days. A peasant in plenty does not work as a peasant in con¬ 
stant distress or starvation. 

In our district the Government have not taken any steps to improve 
the fertility of the soil or distribute manures. The Government have 
not taken any appreciable steps to distribute improved seeds. No pub¬ 
lication has been made or sufficient propaganda work undertaken for the 
purpose. 

Q. 74. No steps worth mentioning have been taken by the Gov¬ 
ernment! to improve the lands of the agriculturists in this district, 
takavi loans are granted to the agriculturists only on very rare occa¬ 
sions and are speedily realised. 

The wording in section 76 of the Bengal Tenancy Act has been 
borrowed from the Land Improvement Loans Act. Neither section 76 
nor the following sections of the Bengal Tenancy Act are availed of 
by the landlords or tenants of this district. 

A scheme was prepared by late lamented Mr. Peddie for washing 
of certain villages by red water from the irrigation canal, for improving 
the land and sanitation of the said villages by driving out Malaria 
(presumably under the Bengal Agricultural and Sanitary Improvement 
Act of 1920). But the scheme has not increased the productivity of 
the soil and had no appreciable efPect on the prevalence of Malaria. 

No action worth mentioning has been taken in this district under 
the Bengal Bural Development Act of 1935. 

The reasons why the provisions of these Acts have not been exten¬ 
sively taken advantage of are— 

(t) The tenants are too poor to pay any additional imposition. 
The landlords are also unable to pay any additional levy. 

(n) The tenants and the landlords are not sufficiently aware of the 
provisions of the Act. There has not been sufficient publi¬ 
city. 

(iii) The tenants view with suspicion any new scheme however 
beneficial, they think that such schemes are prepared only 
to wring money out of them. Hence propaganda work is 
necessary. 

{iv) The work referred to in the above Acts is mainly concerned 
with irrigation facilities. Provisions for better manuring 
or distributing improved seeds do not properly come within 
the purview of the said Acts. These should be done gratis 
at least to gain the confidence of the tenants. 

Q. 75. My Association has no knowledge on this point. Nothing 
was done in the Midnapore khas mahals. 
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Qi 76. Salami is realised in khas mahals. So far as my Associa¬ 
tion is aware, no portion of it is spent in improving the agricultural 
conditions of the lands. 

Q. 77. In the opinion of my Association the land system of Bengal 
is not responsible for the present uneconomic condition of the raiyats, 
but the general policy of the Government is, and it is necessary to speak 
in detail what my Association means. 

(1) The policy of Government killed the Indian manufacturer. The 
East India Company became the administrators of Bengal in 1765. 
Three years later they issued an order that the manufacture of silk 
fabrics should be discouraged in Bengal, that the j^eople should'produce 
raw silk in India to be woven in England, that the Indian silk-winders 
should be made to work in the Company’s factories and prohibited from 
working outside under severe penalties by the authoritj' of Government. 
The effect of this mandate according to the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons whose report was submitted in 1783 was to change 
the whole face of that industrious country in order to render it a field 
for the produce of crude materials subservient to the manufacturers of 
Great Britain. That there were various industries in a flourishing 
state of Bengal before the advent of British occupation cannot be gain¬ 
said. Travellers like Bernier have amply testified to this. Contem¬ 
poraneous literature also speaks to this. In 1813 when the East India 
Company’s charter was renewed, an enquiry was made and the evidence 
of eminent witnesses like Warren Hastings of Bengal, Thomas Munro 
of Madras and Sir John Malsoem of Bombay was taken. They were 
asked by the House of Commons, not how Indian manufacture could 
be encouraged but how they should be discouraged to make room for 
the British manufactures. A new duty was thereafter imposed which 
killed the Indian manufacture. Henry St. George Tucker himself a 
Director of the East India Company wrotq in 1823 “India is thus 
reduced from the state of a manufacturing to that of an agricultural 
country.” The prohibitive duties were abolished after they had done 
their fatal work. 

These manufactures must again be revived by protective duties and 
if necessary, even by bounties. See the papers on Indian Manufacture 
written by Mr. R. C. Dutta on December 20, 1901. See also Mill’s 
History of India, Wilson’s continuation Book I, Chapter VIII—note. 

(2) About the middle of the 19th century railways were introduced 
in India. Railways are beneficial everywhere and they shorten distances 
and make journeys cheaper, quicker and easier. In India unfor¬ 
tunately, railways had been constructed by the Government out of the 
public revenues, or by private companies under guarantee of profit out 
of the public revenue, and the economic effect of this has not been 
beneficial. It has been a financial loss to Indians. After deducting 
all earnings the Government paid a huge amount of the revenues of 
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India to cover the loss. On the other hand irrigation worhe which 
were needed by the people for the protection of their crops were neg¬ 
lected. Less than one-tenth of the amount spent on railways have 
been spent on irrigation and less than one-tenth of the area of cul¬ 
tivated lands in India is protected by irrigation works. 

(3) My Association has already pointed out the annual financial 
drain from India and from the time of East India Company. A sum 
representing the food of twenty-five millions of people of India was 
annually remitted to England without a direct return. Was it poss¬ 
ible tha^t under such financial arrangement India could be other than 
impovefished and famine-stiicken? Lord Salisbury who was Seci-e- 
tary of State for India (afterwards Prime Minister of England) wrote 
in 1876 “so far as it is possible to change the Indian system, it is 
desirable that the cultivator should pay a smaller proportion of the 
whole national charge. It is not in itself a thrifty policy to draw 
the mass of revenue from the rural districts where capital is scarce. 
The injury is exaggerated in the case of India, where so much of the 
revenue is extorted without a direct equivalent. As India must be 
bled, the lancet should be directed to the part where the blood is 
congested, or at least sufficient, not to those which are already feeble 
from the want of it.” This process of bleeding has left the country 
poor and the condition of peasants uneconomic. 

(4) Another cause for the distressed condition of the raiyats is 

the appreciation in the value of the rupee. In 1871 one rupee was 
worth Is. lOftZ. The rate began to fall materially in 1878 or 1879 
and when the mints were closed in 1892-93 it had gone down to abo'Ut 
1«. The India Government and some of the Provincial Gov¬ 

ernments got a natural increase in their revenue in consequence of 
the fall. The prices in rupee rose all round, the prices of good grains 
rose, profits as estimated by the rujiee were increased. Between 1871-73 
there was a considerable rise in the price of rice. The rise in price 
was accompanied by an increase in wages. Then the value of the rupee 
was fixed at 1«. and now not it is Is. 6^. When there was rise in 
prices due to depreciation of rupee, the Bengal agriculturists greatly 
benefited by it and the Government derived advantage from the in¬ 
creased prosperity of the cultivators. 

There is another object to this appreciation of rupee. The millions 
of agriculturists and labourers in India are indebted to moneylenders 
and mahajans and the debt is, in many cases, reckoned in rupees and 
not in grains. To artificially enhance the value of the rupee or to fix 
the value at the rate to which it has been already artificially raised, 
is to increase the indebtedness of the cultivators and labourers of India 
to moneylenders and mahajans. The measure serves to add to the 
profits of the prosperous class who feed on the distresses of the poor, 
and to add to the weight of the millstone which the poor and indebted 
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classes carry rouud their necks. When the agriculturist is indebted 
to the extent of Us. 100 to the moneylender, the moneylender will 
claim Ks. 100 although the money now represents a larger quantity of 
rice or wheat than before. The cultivator, by the sale of the produce 
of his field, whether it is rice or wheal, will get less in the number of 
rupees. 

My Association may mention that sometime after the Great War 
when the prices of foodstuffs were abnormally high, the condition of 
the agriculturists was comparatively well off. Though along with the 
price of rice the price of other articles wi^l rise and increase tl^s cost of 
what agriculturists buy, still they have .sufHcient margin of profit to 
leave them in a better condition. 

All the causes enumerated above should be removed as far as possible 
to improve the condition of the cultivators. In aJxHtion to this, 
marketing organisations should be formed and better manures, etc., 
should be made available where practicable. 

Q* 78. The average gross income of a raiyat has been calculated 
at the office of the Land Revenue Commission. 

The cultivator has now no other source of income than working 
as a labourer or a bargadar in respect of other lands. Unfortunately, 
my Association has no means to ascertain the average income from 
these sources. It differs greatly according to ability and activity of 
the cultivator. If his holding is large, his income from other sources 
is small, as he has to devote himself greatly to his holding. If his 
holding is small, he has to earn a great deal from other sources to main- 
tain his family. The families of his household also have to work for 
living. 

If by “maintain themselves and their family” is meant “maintain 
themselves and their family in plenty or good condition” the percen¬ 
tage of such raiyats would not he high. After the economic depression 
set in, the condition of many raiyats has become deplorable, they are 
anyhow maintaining themselves and their families. 

We have no data to ascertain the number or percentage of culti¬ 
vating raiyats who are starving, hut in the majority of the cases 
now-a-days their food is not sufficient to afford adequate and proper 
nourishment to the body. 

Qi 79. My Association is unable to answer this question as no 
sufficient materials are available. If we are allowed to hazard an 
opinion, the procedure followed in the United Provinces may be adopted. 

Q. 80. Means suggested .— 

(i) This is no doubt one of the modes of increasing the income. 
But such methods should be adopted after great caution. The raiyat 
is not a thoughtless primitive creature; ignorant of his own interests, 
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antiquated in his methods of agriculture. As early as 1832 Dr.^ Wallick 
in giving the evidence before a Committee of the House of Commons 
said “The Bengal husbandry, although in many respects extremely 
simple and primeval in mode and form, yet is not so low as people 
generally suppose it to be, and I have often found that very sudden 
innovations in them have never led to any good result. I have known 
for instance European iron ploughs introduced in Bengal with a view to 
superseding the extremely tedious and superficial turning of the ground 
by the common Bengal plough. But what has been the result? That 
the soil which is extremely superficial has generally received the 
admixture under the soil w'hich deteriorated it very much.” 
Dr. V<felcker, Consulting Chemist to the Boyal Agricultural Society of 
England, sent out to Indisi in 1899 to en<]uirc into Indian agriculture, 
submitted a report in whicl) he wrote “At his best the Indian raiyat or 
cultivator is quite as good as, and in some respects the superior of, the 

average British farmer. What does prevent them from 

growing larger crops is the limited facilities to which they have access, 
such as the supplj'^ of water and manure. But to take the ordinary 
acts of husbandry nowhere would one find better iustances of keeping 
lands scrupulously clean from weeds, of ingenuity in device of water- 
raising appliances, of knowledge of soil and their capabilities, as well 
as the exact time to sow and reap as one would in Indian agnculture 
and this not at its best alone but at its only level. It is wonderful too, 
bow much is known of rotation, the system of mixed crojM} and of 
fallowing.” 

What is required is to teach a raiyat to make cheai>er or better 
manure or to make better appliances for the sui>ply of water; to make 
a better selection of seeds or a cheaper method of thre.sliiug; and to stop 
ati'orestation; to provide pasture land for cattle and arrange for rotation 
of crops where necessary. The vast exportation of oil-seeds from the 
country must be stopped, as they ]irovide raauure to soil. Cattle 
manure is good; but a large portion of the cattle dung which would 
have served as manure is utilised as fuel. This is done from a scarcity 
firewood. Dr. Voelcker has recorded “As the result of enquiries I feel, 

1 may safely assert, that where the practice of burning dung as fuel 
prevails among genuine cultivators it arises in 8 cases out of 10 from 
scarcity of firewood. 

(it) This method also should he adopted. As the cultivators have 
no training except in agriculture, they occui>y themselves in slack 
season by working as labourers; and in cultivation season by working 
as bargadars. They should, however, be provided with other occupa¬ 
tions and given necessary training for the purpose. 

(Hi) It has been already pointed how these industries were stifled. 
They should he again encouraged and if necessary protection should 
be given and bounties may also be granted for their enconragement. 
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It was by these industries as by agricultural occupations that the con¬ 
dition of the inhabitants was so affluent in Hindu and Muhammadan 
times. Bernier who resided in India for many years during the 17th 
century speaks of vast quantities of cotton and silk fabrics manu¬ 
factured by the weavers of India which were shipped annually by the 
Ihitch merchants for the markets of Europe. Millions of Indian 
artisans found employment and earned an income from weaving these 
fabrics; and it is scarcely an exaggeration to state that there was 
hardly a village in India in those days where women did not earn 
something from spinning and weaving, in addition to what their 
husbands and sons earned from agriculture and other industries. 
These induslries if revived would again give occupation to millions 
of men. 

{iv) My Association has already pointed out the difficulties of 
collective and co-operative farms. A spirit of co-operation must be 
fostered before these farms can be brought into existence. It would 
be looked upon with great suspicion at the outset. 

But co-operative marketing organisations may be started; this 
would exclude capitalists and foreign traders coming in and sharing 
a portion of the profits which should naturally belong to the cultiva¬ 
tors. If the cultivator iKJcomes a sharer of such organisation he 
would get a jTortion of the dividend also; he would have a voice in 
the administration of such organisations and a proper price of his pro¬ 
duce would be assured. 

(r) This may benefit the cultivators but their income will not be 
increased to any appreciable extent; the cattle possessed by the culti¬ 
vators are, in the majority of cases, in so wretched a condition that 
their insurance is not likely and where insurance would be made it 
will not fetch much money. The cultivators would be unable to pay 
the premia regularly; they would lose money by forfeiture in many 
cases. They would not consent to insure their cattle at all. 

{vi) Crops may be insured to the benefit of the cultivators; but when 
co-operative society and the cultivator is indebted to the society, the 
debt is a first charge on the crop, croi>s are also mortgaged in advance 
to creditors or capitalists; this greatly minimises profits of the culti¬ 
vators. Hence this must be stopped. 

{vii) The cultivators must be trained in thrift and must learn to 
save; they must be trained to utilise their leisure and spare time; and 
they must stop spending much in social matters and ceremonial affairs. 

{viii) Another suggestion is to try to improve their capacity for 
w^ork by driving out Malaria and other diseases. Sanitary measures 
would include supply of good drinking water, etc. 

Qi SI. Undoubtedly pressure of population is one of the reasons of 
poverty of agricultural class, though it must be said that some villages 
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have been decimated by Malaria and sufficient bands are not available 
for cultivation. A bolding one time belongs to one tenant; on bis 
death, it devolves on bis numerous heirs "who again get large families. 
So the same land has to maintain a continuously increasing large number 
of men where it used to maintain one only. As the population increases, 
profits gradually dwindle away and the misery of the persons living on 
the same land becomes greater. Migration may reduce the pressure 
but people are conservative and do not desire to abandon their ancestral 
homestead unless comiielled to do .so by circumstances. 

In view of the answer given previously about 1/Jlrd of the present 
populalion may be considered to be surplus in re8j)ect of the agricul¬ 
tural needs of the country. 

. Qi 82a Proposals for relieving the pressure \ — 

(t) The income from agricultural laud should be increased by 
improved methods of cultivation and extension of cultivation. This 
increase will maintain some of the surxdus population. 

{ii) Some of the surplus population will have to be provided with 
other occupations, e.g., industries and manufactures. Development of 
trades and manufactures must be the primary concern of every Gov¬ 
ernment, as income from this sources is capable of being increased in 
many ways, whereas a time must come when income from agricultural 
land -would not be capable of further expansion. In drder to give 
impetus to trades and manufactures, it is necessary that the Govern¬ 
ment should lend its helping hand at the inception. Hence my Asso¬ 
ciation subscribes to the view that the pressure from .surplus population 
should be relieved by directing them to large industries by starting 
Government-aided factories. Food grains are to be imported for the 
support of the surplus population from other ijrovinces, if necessary. 

Q 83. The gravest defect in the economic organisation of our pro¬ 
vince is the low purchasing power of the people. The Bengal raiyats 
are improvident and extravagant. So cheap cre<lit would make matters 
worse unless the agriculturists are trained in the habits of thrift and 
saving. Cheap credit is a dangerous thing with those who do not know 
how to make proper use of the sum borrowed. The tillage mahajaiis who 
want to seize their lands readily grant them money but the agricult urists 
owing to their extravagance soon run through their money and this is 
the most potent cause of their growing indebtedness. Their improvid¬ 
ence not only compels them to borrow but also to default in payment of 
their instalments where such instalments are granted. Agricultural 
credit nowadays is at a very low ebb owing to the operation of the 
Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act. 

The following suggestions may be made for the improvement of the 
agricultural credit;— 

(1) Some organisations must be started which can finance agricul¬ 
turists at a very low rate of interest. There are now co-operative 
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credit societies no doubt, but these have lost or nearly lost the con¬ 
fidence of the people by adopting the methods of moneylenders. The 
rural credit societies must bo piloted by some persons trained in Co¬ 
operative methods and the amount granted as loans to agriculturists 
must not bo squandered in the way it is now being done. Some 
in8i>ecting authority or organisation must be brought into existence who 
can check extravagance and see that money is spent in productive pur¬ 
pose or money may be advanced to the agriculturists after strictly 
ascertaining what amount would be requisite for their needs. The 
money may be advanced piecemeal only when necessity arises. The 
maximum rate of interest should Ik? fixed. The money thus a^anced 
should be honestly roi>aid and should not be wiped away by any enact¬ 
ment like the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act. 

(2) The income of the agriculturists should be attempted to be 
improved by all the methods suggested before. 

(3) The Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act is deficient in many 
resiiects. The Act should be rei>ealed. In order to wipe away the 
debts of the agriculturists it would be necessary to survey their present 
debts and make a comix)sitiori with the creditors. The amount thus 
ascertained after composition must Ik^ paid off by the State or by the 
State-aided organisation and the amount thus paid off will be the first 
charge on the properties of the debtors. The said debt is to be paid off 
by easy instalments to be fixed after appraisement of the produce of 
those lands. Future borrowing by the said debtors should be made in 
the manner mentioned above in paragraph (1). 

(4) Agricultural credit will improve by any means which raises the 
price of the produce. One method would be depreciation in the value 
of the rupee by at least 2 pence. Another method would be to stop the 
annual drain of money into England without any direct equivalent. 

(5) Fragmentation and subdivision of holding lessen credit and 
should be avoided. At ]>resent there is no efficient organisation for 
the improvement of agricultural credit. 

Q. 84. The Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee esti¬ 
mated the agricultural indebtedness of Bengal to be one hundred crores. 
That is also the value of the gross agricultural produce of Bengal. If 
we estimate the average rate of interest to be 18 per cent, that goes 
to the mahajans. 

This drain can only be stopijed by a scheme of composition with the 
creditors. Some judicial machinery should be set up to examine locally 
all debts and try to compose with creditors or fix the amount if that is 
not jTossible. The present machinery according to the Bengal Agricul¬ 
tural Debtors Act is worse than useless. It has gone far towards the 
destruction of agricultural credit. A law may be enacted reducing the 
rate to 61 per cent, (just as in the case of rent) in case of all existing 
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debtg (even retrospectively) due from agriculturists; the law is to 
remain in force so long as the present debts of agriculturists are not 
paid off. If the creditors in certain cases had realised a considerable 
rate of interest exceeding per cent., further interest will cease to run. 
The judicial machinery set up must be composed of trained lawyers; 
where practicable, Munsifs may be empowered to do this work. Appeals 
are to be provided when the officers fix the amount to bo paid. A 
system of periodical checking by Circle Officers as to the operation of 
the law as Ijetween creditors and debtors should also be provided for. 
But they should on no account be allowed to interfere with the 
judicia^. 

Q* 85* My Association regrets to observe that the co-operative 
credit societies have hitherto not been able to tackle the credit problem 
of the agriculturists. All that they have been able to do is to reduce the 
rate of interest to some extent. Some societies report that the members 
are more thrifty than before. So far as this district is concerned, the 
rate of inteiest realised by such societies has never been too high. The 
Midnajwre Central Co-operative Bank has about two years ago, reduced 
its rate of interest further, i.e., so far as it could. 

The co-o]K*rative societies have not actually benefited the agricul¬ 
turists to any appreciable extent; they are now being considered in the 
same light as mahajans. The reason is not for to seek. The co-opera¬ 
tive movement can only succeed if the members learn the principle 
and imbibe the spirit of co-ojieration. The members are illiterate or 
almost illiterate agriculturists. Nobody takes care to inculcate in them 
the spirit of co-operation. They are, by nature, imirrovident; and their 
needs have become so great that they do not care for those principles 
which also seem to be too high for them. 

In the district of Midnapore, only al)out 4 per cent, of the agricul¬ 
turists are memljers of the co-operative societies. Only about 1 per cent, 
of the societies have bt^en able to wipe away the debts of their members 
which were not large. 

Q. 86i JVfy Association is of opinion that Debt Settlement Boards 
have failed to deal with tho problem of agricultural debts. They are 
not dealing with it; they are laying violent hands on agriculinral debts, 
because they have not the capacity, the intelligence, the training to deal 
with a particular case. They do whatever they are instructed by their 
Circle Officers to do. And this they oiJenly avow. If the Circle Officers 
are fo l>e all in all in the Debt Settlement Boards we do not see why 
these Boards should exist, for it is as it were the Circle Officer who 
alone composes the Board. Further tho rumour goes and it is not with¬ 
out foundation in many cases that those who compose the Board find in 
it an instrument for illegal gain. A Board which is entrusted with 
judicial power must be a failure if it is dishonest, if it has an eye more 
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to it legal gain than to anything else. As they want the capacity to 
decide a point judicially they seek occasion wherein they may get some 
pecuniary benefit, illegal or otherwise, which they regard more as their 
remuneration for discharging the functions allotted to them. It is 
reported that they even antedate orders for barring appeals. The pro¬ 
blem of agricultural debts requires tact, judiciousness and careful 
handling. These qualities are wholly wanting in those who compose 
the Debt Settlement Boards in this district. 

The Government has perceived the defects and has tried to implement 
legislation by rules. Bad enough is legislation by rules, but legisla- 
lation by circular letters is worse, particularly when the view\adum- 
brated in such letters is manifestly contrary to the Statute. We may 
raentioh one circular letter issued by the Joint Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal of this deirartment on the 19th of May 1988. The letter 
was addressed to the Collector of Mymensingh and said that a money 
decree obtained for the money value of the share of crops under any 
system of adhi, barga or hhag cultivation is a debt within the meaning 
of the Act. This interpretation is contrary to the statute and it passes 
our comprehension by what process of reasoning or on what words of 
the statute this conclusion was reached. No Government has the right by 
means of circular letters to divert the course of law to a channel which 
the legivslation did not design it to follow. Then there are the letters of 
the Subdivisional Officers and the instructions of the Circle Officers. 
The members of the Boards have no other option than to follow those 
instructions. The members of the Debt Settlement Boards are doing 
judicial works really under the control and dictation of the administra¬ 
tive officers who have no legal training in matters relating to contract 
or transfer. 

By the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act extensive judicial powers 
have been given to the Boards. Ihey are to determine who is an agri¬ 
culturist; this involves knowledge of the tenancy legislations which are 
complex in themselves. They are to determine the existence or other¬ 
wise of debts which would involve the knowledge of contract, of evidence 
and of other matters. The law of mortgages, with which they have to 
deal, occasionally involves very complicated principles of law, e.g., of 
subrogation, of splitting up of securities, of substituted securities and 
of marshalling and contribution. Only trained lawyers are fitted to 
take part in the proceedings. The lawyers are not allowed to appear 
before the Boards, yet the Boards are vested with ample powers to 
determine what is often difficult to determine in a Civil Court and trial 
courts and appellate courts often differ in their estimation of evidence 
and interpretation of law. Instances may be cited where the Debt 
Settlement Boards have decided that debts have been entirely paid off 
without a shred of legal evidence. This is not justice but denial of 
justice. 
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If a creditor receiving a notice from a Debt Settlement'Board f»il^ 
to attend-he renders himself liable to prosecution under the Indian 
Penal Code. This is wholly unjustifiable and tryrannical. If a creditor 
neg^lects to appear and assert his claims, he suffers the consequence aa 
the debtor may deny his claim altogether or admit it only partially. 
There is no reason why he should not be allowed to neglect his own 
interest if he chooses and why the Debt Settlement Boards should set 
about doing good to people by force. 

But the most glaring defect is that persons without any legal train¬ 
ing are allowed to stay the hands of the highest tribunals of the land 
including^ the Privy Council. It may be presumed that those casee 
which involve most intricate questions of law are taken to the High 
Court or the Privy Council and it requires all the legal acumen of the 
most brilliant lawyers—lawyers who have been trained from their youth 
in legal subtleties—to decide the points raised one way or the other. It 
passes our comprehension how those who compose the Boards and who 
have not the capacity to understand a bit of law and who have to resort 
to Civil Courts for trial of their own cases relating to contract or trans¬ 
fer and who stand aghast when complicatetl questions are raised, could 
be vested with jurisdiction to cripple the power of those very Courts. 

Not only Courts, arbitrators appointed under Co-operative Societiee 
Act who cannot by any stretch of language be called courts have been 
brought within the purview of the Debt Settlement Boards. We do 
not know where this will stop. 

Owing to the operation of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act 
agricultural credit has disappeared altogether. The mahujans in the 
rural areas who used to keep up the agriculturists by advancing money 
or grains to them in lean years or seasons and would realise i>art of the 
loan either in money or in kind during the harvesting season are not 
advancing money or grains to the raiyats altogether. The mahajans 
themselves are resorting to the Debt Settlement Boards thus trying to 
realise whatever they can get, determined not to pay any further loan in 
future. This has resulted out of the endeavour of the Debt Settlement 
Boards to wipe off the debts of the agriculturists forcibly as far aa 
possible. In fact, legislation contrary to the course of natural or econo¬ 
mic laws can only result in aggravating misery and disaster amongst 
mankind. 

Two Appellate Tribunals have been set up—ordinary and special. 
There is often scrambling for jurisdiction, for instance, when an ordin¬ 
ary Board has passed two orders one under section IT and the other 
under section 18; one party at once rushes to the Appellate Officer for 
setting aside the order passed by the Board under section IT and the 
other to the Special Appellate Officer for modification of the order under 
section 18. The Special Appellate Officer would wish that both the 
questions should be determined by him alone. But the ordinary 
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Appellate Officer is determined to dispose of the appeal before him. Who 
should decide the dispute between them? It may be mentioned that 
there are other defects in the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act which are 
too numerous to mention. 

Suggestions for improvements have been made in reply to question 

84. 

In the opinion of my Association the entire Bengal Agricultural 
Debtors Act should be repealed. 

Qi 87. My Association is in favour of establishing agricultural 
banks throughout the province in preference to T^and Mortgage Banks 
for the benefit of the agriculturists. But these banks should ^ not be 
established as rivals of co-operative societies or banks. They should be 
vested with all the powers of the Land Mortgage Banks. The agri¬ 
cultural banks should encourage agriculture by inducing the agricul¬ 
turists to sow and cultivate various sorts of seedlings for agriculture. 
They will advance seedlings to the agriculturists whenever they are in 
need for it. These agricultural banks will take up all the debts of the 
agriculturists after composition with the creditors and advance syste¬ 
matic loans for financing agricullure at a low rate of interest, the 
interest and principal or a major portion thereof being realised as soon 
as the crops are cut and gathered. These agricultural banks must be 
placed under the direct supervision of the Government at' least for 
come years at the commencement, the Government renouncing control 
ns soon as fit and proper persons are found ready to conduct the business 
of the banks with profit. 

These may also serve as repositories of such grains produced by the 
agriculturists as are not immediately needed for their expenses. If 
funds permit, those banks will retain experts who will train agricul¬ 
turists in improved methods of cultivation and improving the soil. Such 
banks, to be successful, must be conducted by efficient men. As there 
are considerable dearth of such men in the mofussal, such banks will 
have to be established in some selected places at first. Such banks will 
be conducted on co-operative principles and will supersede the co¬ 
operative societies now existing. Part of the loans granted by such 
banks must necessarily bo short-term loans. But the loans taken over 
from mahajans must be long-term loans. ^ 

Q. 88/ My Association has learnt with regret that the Tjand Mort¬ 
gage Banks are not functioning proi)erly. They are in the same con- 
•dition as other co-operative banks. In fact since the economic depres¬ 
sion, finding that the agriculturists are una^ble to pay up their short¬ 
term loans, the co-operative societies are advancing loans mostly on 
mortgage of lands. Hence the co-operative societies are individually 
so many Ijand Mortgage Banks. 

The then Assistant Secretary of the Midnapore Central Co-operative 
Bank, Ltd., Mr. M. N. Basu, in his reply to the questionnaire issued 
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by the Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee advocated the 
establishment of Land Mortgage Banks as a department of the co-opera¬ 
tive banks and pointed out how they may be of any utility to the agri¬ 
culturists. {See Beport of the Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee, Part I, p. 651.) The Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee in its report supported his view by saying that 
there was hardly any case for a separate Land Mortgage 
Bank in Bengal. On the other hand if the Central Bank 
carry on this business there will be certain positive advan¬ 
tages. Tlie most important is economy and efficiency of manage¬ 
ment, which is not possible for a separate institution as has been pointed 
out above. Land mortgage loans will be availed of for the present, 
largely for the repayment of old debts. Thus the volume of business 
will not at first be very great, although expert staff will have to be main¬ 
tained, for administering the loans at a considerable cost. If short- 
terms and intermediate operations are carried on at the same time as the 
long-term operations these costs will be distributed. But, if a separate 
institution is started, the only course for minimising the exjienses oiien 
to it, is to increase the area of its operations with the result that there 
will be an insufficient control over borrowers,, thus nullifying the chief 
object of a co-oi>erati ve land mortgage bank, namely, the supply of 
regulated credit. Besides this, there is an obvious advantage in aui>ply- 
ing both short term and long term needs to the same institution. It is 
by this means alone that a proper check can be kept on borrowing and 
at the same time the employment of loans for their higitimate purj)ose 
can be insured. 

The above salutary recommendations of the Banking Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee were not adopted and the result has been the birth of some still¬ 
born institutions which are almost unable to meet their requirements. 
Instead of maintaining several institutions, my Association advocates the 
establishment of agricultural banks which will take up the functions 
of co-operative credit societies and Land Mortgage Banks, 

Q. 89. If it is meant that the machinery available to the landlord 
for amicable realisation of their dues is costly and cumbrous, my Asso¬ 
ciation does not agree. If it is meant that the machinery available to 
the landlords for realisation of their dues through court is costly and 
cumbrous my Association would agree. In fact there is no machinery 
for prompt realisation of their dues through Court. Ihe present pro¬ 
cedure is harassing and expensive to the tenants. In an area, where 
the record-of-rights has been framed and finally published, my Associa¬ 
tion recommends that the procedure prescribed by Regulation VIII of 
1819 for realisation of patni rents should be adopted with such modifica¬ 
tions as may be necessary for prompt realisation of dues from the 
tenants. All intermediate changes effected after the preparation of 
record-of-rights between the landlords and tenants should be notified to 
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the Collector and a maintenance register may be kept for recording the 
intermediate changes. If this is done no complex question would 
in to be determined between the landlord and tenants in the courts in 
which the application for realisation of dues would be made. If the 
proceeding is started at a time when the time of realisation would 
synchronise with the harvest sea.son there would be prompt realisation of 
landlord’s dues without much hardship on the tenants. 

Q. 90. My Association thinks that the procedure adopted for the 
recovery of rents through the Public Demands Recovery Act is harassing 
and objectionable. Warrants for attachment of movables, for arrest 
and proclamation for sale are often issued simultaneously thereby 
unnecessarily increasing the process fees to a great extent. Thereafter 
the judgment-debtor is insulted by being brought before court or his 
movables are attached and sold for a song. The judgment-debtor, to 
avoid the insult involved and to save the very few essential movables he 
possesses, has to borrow money at high rates of interest from mahajans 
and thus place himself in a more precarious position. His door frames, 
doors, windows, etc., are removed if he cannot pay and the judgment- 
debtor has often to suffer the rigours of winter probably for no fault of 
his own. If there has been sale of hfs proi>erly at a very inadequate 
price any objection that he prefers is often rejected and the rigorous pro¬ 
visions of the Act bar his remedy in the Civil Court. The chief defect 
lies in the fact that the Certificate Officer himself has to try judicially 
the objections raised and he is more or less iiiider the impression that 
all objections however valid to the si^edy realisation should be rejected. 

Under the Public Demands Recovery Act notices are issued on all 
judgment-debtors and simultaneous warrants for attachment of movables 
are issued against each of the judgment-debtors. The result is that 
each of the judgment-debtors if they are separate has to pay the entire 
amount for which the certificate is issued, to the distress of all judgment- 
debtors concerned. The distress is increased if some of them have 
already i>aid their shares to the certificate creditor and the certificate is 
issued for the balance. The persons who have already paid are thus 
justly made to paj'^ twice over. These are inequitable, unjust and harsh 
measures and can never be justified. 

The sale of immovable property is a more effective method of 
realisation of dues than the attachment of movable property. This will 
appear from the Statements XIII and XV compiled at the Land Revenue 
Commission; whereas less than one i)er cent, had to be sold for arrears 
of revenue in temporarily settled estates the percentage of collection 
in khas mahals was about 94, The collection of rent in the Govern¬ 
ment khas mahal falls far below the percentage of collection of revenue 
from the permanently settled estates even in these years of economic 
depression. 



The machinery suggested for the speedy realisation of rents in reply 
to question 89 may also be availed of by the Government in khas mahal. 

Qa 91i My Association does not see any utility for the measure pro¬ 
posed. It is better that an Act or Begulation is allowed to remain 
intact than to replace it by a new Act unless this is absolutely neces¬ 
sary. The history of the legislation would soon be forgotten and the 
future generation will have scanty regard for those regulations which 
have been instrumental in bringing about ordered progress. An edition 
of the Revenue laws may be brought out and therein the substance of 
those laws may be stated in a simple form. If any Regulation or Act 
is compficated that complication only may be removed by an amend¬ 
ment. 

Qi 92. There is no Revenue Law or Regulation which operates 
harshly on tenants; there were some which have been entirely repealed. 

Act XI of 1869 operates harshly on landlords. Some latitude should 
be given to the landlords to pay up their dues. The zamindars of perma¬ 
nently settled estates can get remission of revenue only in very excej)- 
tional cases. Several provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act which cir¬ 
cumscribe the power of the landlords also operate harshly on them. Their 
power of distraint has been taken away. Atiachment of agricultural 
produce is allowed only under very exceptional (urcumstances. The pro¬ 
cedure prescrilxjd for the realisation of rents in case of non-payment of 
rents is extremely dilatory, while the Government does not allow any 
extension of time for payment of revenue of a certain kist. The rent 
for that kist can only be realised after some years have elapsed from 
that time. The new amendments of the Bengal Tenancy Act have taken 
away their right of enhancement for ten years. Their right to have the 
landlords’ fee, their right of pre-emption have also been taken away 
without any compensation. They cannot sue for rent before the expiry 
though they have to jmy their revenue in time. Their interest on the 
arrears of rent has been reduced though the mahajan can realise 3 or 4 
times as much interest as they get. The law relating to usufructuary 
of nine months from the date of the institution of the previous suit 
mortgages is inequitable. Subdivisions of holdings have been allowed 
before on economic units, thus lowering agricultural credit. 

Q. 93* The probable economic effect of the Tenancy Amendment 
Act of 1938 would be as follows:— 

(1) The effect of grant of unrestricted transfer of occupancy holdings. 
The effect of this would be that undesirable persons would come in lead¬ 
ing to eternal conflict between landlord and tenant. Even when land¬ 
lord used to get transfer fees, instances were not rare when raiyats made 
benami disjiositions of property in favour of litigious or factious per¬ 
sons to put the landlord into trouble. The raiyats are proverbially poor 
and improvident, they will soon lose their lands and all the lands will 




to the mahajans or to a capitalist class who are not hoTia fide 
husbandmen and cultivation is bound to deteriorate in consequence. It 
is a principle of sound economics that if the interests of farms conflict 
with those of the farmers, the latter will have to go. If the transfer is 
made to another cultivator, he may acquire more than he may cultivate 
himself, this also leads to deterioration of cultivation. A true peasant 
is one A\ho remains a peasant. He slujuld not be a middleman for any 
ixudion of his holding. If holdings aie sold in parts it will lead to 
minute 8ubdi\isions, into parcels of lands not capable of being culti¬ 
vated. A holding should not deteiiorate below an economic unit. By 
unrestiicted transfer new sets of tenants will come in who may not per¬ 
form their obligation and may endanger security of tenures. When 
even a mokarari raiyat has to pay landlord’s fees there is no reason 
why an occupancy holder should not. 

(2) 'J’he right of pre-emption is a corollary to the right given to the 
raiyat to transfer his holding, when a raiyati right was made trans- 
feiable by Statute in 1929', the landlord was given a corresponding right 
so that he may choose whether a transferee should be allowed to be his 
tenant or not. If the landlord found that the transferee is likely to pre¬ 
judice the interest of farms or impair the security of tenure the land¬ 
lord has no other option than lo exeicise his right of pre-emption. That 
assured him i>eace, good-will and co-operation. Now these rights of pre- 
emjdion having gone there is likely to be eternal conflict between a 
l.mdlord and a tenant. The landhu'd also by exercising his right of pre¬ 
emption prevented it fjom its being U'-ed for purposes other than agri¬ 
cultural and in .some cases he iffevented the holding from deteriorating 
l>elow^ an economic unit. The right of pie-emidion was a salutary check 
on indiscriminate and reckless tran- ier on the x>ait of the imiJrovident 
and poor raiyat. The landlord’s right of pre-emption in case of sale has 
been ri'cognised to be necessary in Euroi>e for looting oiit unethical 
practices in fanning and for improving farms. Now that the agricul¬ 
tural credit is almost nil in the mofussal, raiyats are not getting money 
and paddy as loan and they would consequently be compelled by neces¬ 
sity to sell off portions of their holdings to meet their neces.sary 
expenses. Thus there is likely to be a largo numlver of s.slea in the 
near future and many undesirable i)ersons who are not honn fide 
husbandmen would purchase these holdings. The holding will con¬ 
sequently deteriorate as the only other person who could prevent this, 
namely the landlord has been deprived of his right to do so. 

(3) The provisions regarding usufructuary mortgages are not only 
inequitable but will serve to lower agricultural credit. 

(4) The under-raiyats have been given a status almost equal to 
that of raiyats. This would encourage the raiyats to sub-let their hold¬ 
ings whereas the policy of law should be to discourage sub-letting by 
a raiyat. The policy that holding should not be sub-let or subdivided 



below an economic unit has been adopted in all land legislation in 
Europe. A true peasant is one who remains a peasant and does not 
become a middleman by sub-letting his holding. If the under-raiyat 
allows the land to deteriorate there is no remedy either by the raiyat or 
by his landlord. The holding will be subdivided belpw an economic 
unit and agricultural credit will be further lowered. 

My Association has only stated here the likely broad eflfects of the 
Act, There are other consequences which will follow from other pro¬ 
visions of the new Act, but they are of minor imiiortance as comiKired 
with the.results slated above. Hence they are not enumerated. 

The 'figures compiled at the Land Revenue Commission show that the 
loss of landlord’s income owing to the abolition of landlord’s fee is 
about per cent. 



Reply by the Midnapore Zamindari Company, Limited* 


Q* 1* The description of the duties and obligations of the zamindars 
after the Permanent Settlement was concluded, is exhaustive. 

The Permanent Settlement with the zamindars did not take away 
any existing rights from the tenants. 

Q* 2* Permanent Settlement did not convey any power to the 
zamindar to choose his tenants or to regulate the usage of the land to 
the economic interest of the province. The Permanent Settlement 
confirmed these powers which the zamindar already had. 

Q. 3. The landlords have played a Jarge part in the economic 
development of the country since the Permanent Settlement. The 
zamindars encouraged settlers on the land by granting them leases on 
easy terms and also farmed extensive areas themselves giving facilities 
for the labourers to isettle on the land. 

In our own estates much has been and is being done to help tenants 
to improve their lands by improving irrigation, building bunds, 
damming streams and otherwise trsipping water for use in the dry 
season. Tenants are encouraged to use improved seed and the services 
of pedigree bulls for improving tenants’ cattle are supplied. Roads 
have been made and improved, and huts and bazars instituted and 
encouraged. 

The zamindars have encouraged the cultivation of indigo, jute silk 
and sugarcane. 

In addition to the actual development of lands the zamindars have 
encouraged and contributed materially to the increase of educational 
and medical facilities for cultivators. They have also gifted lands for 
religious purposes. 

We do not consider that the landlords have failed to perform the 
functions expected of them after the Permanent Settlement. 

Q* 4i It is not correct to say that the Permanent Settlement 
converted the status of zamindars from collectors of revenue to actual 
proprietors of the soil. The zamindars were the actual proprietors of 
th>} soil before the Permanent Settlement. 

Q. 5* The annulment of the Permanent Settlement would be a 
breach of the solemn pledge given by the East India Company to the 
zamindars and confirmed by the Crown. 

The tenants were not parties to this pledge. It is not true to say 
that the Permanent Settlement was a measure which permanently 
crippled the financial resources of the country. The Permanent Settle¬ 
ment ensured the Government receiving a regular income at a low cost 
of collection. 



Qa 6a See reply to question 3. 

The large increase in the area brought under cultivation since the 
Permanent Settlement is due in part to all three of the causes mentioned 
in the question but mainly to nos. 1 and 3. 

Qa 7a See our reply to question 6 and question 3. 

Enhancement of rents has played a part in the increase of the rent 
roll but in our opinion the major part has been played by the industry 
and good management of the zamindars. 

Q. 8. In our opinion the zamindars have not failed to conduct 
themeelves with moderation towards their tenants. 

Qa 9a See our replies to questions 7, 6 and 3. 

The Permanent Settlement did not impose on zamindars any duties 
which they have failed to carry out. 

The last part of this question does not therefore arise, but we would 
poini out that “absenteeism” is of very recent growth. 

Qa 10a We are of opinion that the Permanent Settlement was in 
the interest of the country economically and consequently for the 
gr<5atest good of the largest number. The Permanent Settlement has 
led to a revenue system which is to the benefit of the province. 

The Permanent Settlement has not led to a revenue system which has 
resulted in the advantage of the landlords at the expense of the tenants. 

Q. 11. The first ground on which the Permanent Settlement is said 
to have been assailed Is not understood. In any case the figure of 80 
per cent, is, as regards the zamindars, imaginary. 

Subinfeudation existed before the Permanent Settlement and the 
blame for its subsequent increase must be laid not at the door of the 
Permanent Settlement but at that of subsequent legislation. 

In our opinion the Permanent Settlement has not made any difference 
to laiyati rents. We would point out that enhancement of raiyati 
rents is greater and more frequent in temporarily settled estates than in 
permanently settled estates. 

The statement that the Permanent Settlement has created a system 
of overlordship over the actual cultivators of the soil, which is harassing 
and oppressing, must be refuted. The existence of accumulation of 
arrears of rent shows that the landlords have not acted oppressively. 

Qa 12. We do not advocate the abolition of the Permanent Settle- 
ment on any or all of the g^unds referred to. 

16 
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13. (1) We do not advocate the total abolition of the zamindari 

system. 

(2) We do not advocate the cancellation of the Permanent Settle-' 
ment and substitution of the system of temporary settlement in its 
place. 

(3) We do not advocate the imposition of a tax on agricultural 
income. 

Q. 14-16. In view of our reply to question 13, these two questions 
do not arise. 

Q. 16. We consider that the State purchase of the zamindaris 
would have a disastrous effect on the social structure of Bengal. 

Q. 17. In our opinion, the interests of all tenureholders between 
the zamindar and raiyats should not be purchased by the State. 

Q. 18. We do not know what additional machinery would be requir¬ 
ed to carry on administration under the changed conditions visualized. 
We would point out that State management is invariably more expen¬ 
sive than individual management. 

Q. 19. We do not think the raiyats prefer to come under Govern¬ 
ment and pay rent to it direct. 

The khas mahal raiyats enjoy no advantages over tenants under the 
proprietors of perjnanently settled or temporarily settled estates. 

Q. 20. J’or the first part of this question see our reply to question 

11 . 


We do not consider that the Permanent Settlement encouraged the 
creation of permanent tenures by zamindars. This was encouraged by 
subsequent legislation. Such as Patni Begulation, Act VIII of 1819, 
Act X of 1859, the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, and subsequent amend¬ 
ments. 

The creation of permanent tenureis has had no economic effect on the 
position of the raiyats. 

Q. 21. See our reply to question 16. 

Q. 22. If the zamindaris and tenures are purchased by the State, 
their homesteads and khas lands should be left to the enjoyment of the 
zamindars or tenureholders. 

The ascertainment of the zamindars* and tenureholders* khas land 
might be made from settlement records, records of subsequent 
purchases through Courts and Registration offices, and from landlords* 
returns. 
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Qj 23* Some such customary rights existed prior to the advent of 
the British but British legislation greatly amplified the right of 
occupancy. 

Q. 24. In view of our previous answers in connection with the pro¬ 
prietorship of the soil, this question does not arise. 

Q. 25. We are not in favour of maintaining or extending the 
principle of giving occupany rights to iinder-raiyats. We are in favour 
of confirming the granting of occupancy rights to the tenant actually 

cultivating the soil. 

• 

Q. 26. (a) In the case of a tenant partly cultivating his own land 

and partly subletting, occupancy rights should continue in respect of 
that land cultivated by the tenant. The cultivator of the sublet portion 
should be enabled to purchase the superior right at a market value. 

(6) The lessee should be permitted to purchase the superior right as 
suggested in our answer to the first part of the question. 

Q. 27. It was not the intention of the Permanent Settlement to 
give protection to all classes of tenants including non-agriculturists. 

We are not in favour of giving occupany rights to non-agricul- 
tural tenants. 

Q. 28. The statutory rights of the zamindar should persist in land 
which has been converted to use for non-agricultural purposes. 

We do not approve of the State levying any additional tax for such 
converted holdings. 

We would point out that where land has been converted to use for 
non-agricultural purposes, the State has already levied taxes on the 
profits of such non-agricultural purposes, e.g., income-tax, cesses, rates, 
etc. 

Q. 29. The number of bargadars and others cultivating on a share 
of the produce is on the increase. 

Among the causes of this increase are (a) the economic depression, 
(b) the effects of education, (c) the operation of the laws of inheri¬ 
tance, (d) Government legislation as exemplified by the Act of 1929. 

Q. 30. The fact that the amending Act of 1929 has not given the 
bargadars any statutory rights has not contributed to the increase in 
the number of bargadars. 

The second and third causes mentioned in the question have contri¬ 
buted to the increase in the number of bargadars. 

Q. 31. The area normally held by the bargadar depends on the 
means of the bargadars, the locality of the land in question and the 
fertility of the soil. 
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The majority of bargadars also hold land in raiyati or under-raiyati 
right. 

Qf 32. We do not consider that the right of occupancy should be 
extended to bargadars. 

We do not consider that the bargadars require any protection. 

Qi 33. In our opinion, the barga system is economically sound. 
The second part of this question therefore does not arise. 

Qi 34. One of the effects of giving occupancy rights to bargadars 
would bo that land would tend to be kept in khas possession. The 
zamindars would cultivate the land in their possession and consequently 
a large number of people now cultivating as bargadars would be thrown 
out of employment. 

Qi 35. A fair proportion of produce payable by bargadars cannot be 
laid down. It depends on custom, crop, and circumstances. 

No maximum limit should be fixed by law. 

Q. 36. The wages of agricultural labourers vary from district to 
district, according to season and crop, and depend on the kind of work 
required. 

The economic position of agricultural labourers compares unfavour¬ 
ably with that of bargadars and under-raiyats. 

Q. 37. We think that the unrestricted right of transfer given by 
the Act of 1929 has led to the passing of considerable areas of raiyati 
land to non-agriculturistis. 

The further facilities given by the Act of 1938 increased this 
tendency. 

This will be prejudicial to the interest of the cultivating raiyats as a 
whole. 

We are in favour of restricting transfer to agriculturists only. 

We consider that the restriction of transfer to agriculturists only is 
practicable. 

We would suggest that transfers should be registered and the land¬ 
lord’s right of pre-emption should be restored. 

Qi 38i The min im um size of an economic holding is from 3 to 5 
acres, depending on the locality and the fertility of the soil. 

Qi 39. It is a fact that the size of many raiyati holdings is un¬ 
economic. 
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It is the case that the laws of inheritance, the statutory rights of 
transfer and the increase of population are all tending to further sub¬ 
division and fragmentation of holdings. 

Q. 40. In our opinion, consolidation of holdings is desirable for 
more economic cultivation, but we do not consider it to be practicable 
except by mutual agreement. 

Q. 41. We would give special facilities for exchange by mutual 
agreement to a cultivator to consolidate his holding. We would point 
out that consolidation of holdings is being encouraged in our estates 

at the pYesent time. 

• 

Q. 42. Wc do not consider accumulation of large areas in one 
particular hand undesirable so long as the hand is that of an agricul¬ 
turist. 

In order to prevent large accumulations in the wrong hands we 
would suggest that the landlord’s right of pre-emption should be 
restored and we would refer to our reply to question »‘17. 

We would not place any limit on such accumulation provided it w^as 
in desirable hands. 

The third part of this question does not therefore arise. 

Q. 43. We agree that coparcenary is detrimental to good cultiva¬ 
tion. We do not see how this evil can be minimised without interfering 
with the laws of inheritance. 

Q. 44. We do not consider that the evil effects of coparcenary can 
be stopped without making radical changes in the laws of inheritance. 
Fragmentation could be restricted by legislation for minimum transfer¬ 
able areas, which should not be less than the economic holding. 

Q. 45. We do not understand this qtiestion. 

Q. 46. The aniswer to this question is “Yes.” 

Q. 47. It is not our view that the framers of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment contemplated similar permanency and fixity of the rates of rent 
either in the case of tenants then existing or in the case of tenants who 
might subsequently be introduced on the land. We consider that had 
the framers of the Permanent Settlement contemplated the permanent 
fixing of the rates of rent, there would have been mention of this in 
Regulation I of 1793. 

Q. 48. In view of our reply to question 47, this question does not 
arise. 

Q. 48. As we do not agree that it was the intention of the. framers 
of the Permanent Settlement that the rents of the tenants then existing 
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should never be increased, we cannot agree that there is any case for 
reducing the rents of such tenants in future or retrospectively to the 
level prevailing at the time of Permanent Settlement. 

In any event we consider the suggestion as impracticable. 

In our estates any of our tenants who has a grievance has access to 
our Managers at all times and all cases are sympathetically considered. 

Q. 50. In view of our reply to questions 47, 48, and 49, this question 
does not arise. 

Q. 51. We do not consider that it was the intention of the framers 
of the Permanent Settlement that all fuiure settlement of w’aste lands 
should be made at tlie pargana rateis. 

The second part of this question therefore does not arise. 

Q. 52. Tbe answer to this question is purely a matter of individual 
opinion. 

Q. 53. The majority of rents paid by ciiltivators cannot be describ¬ 
ed as “lump” rents. 

Kents are fixed mainly in accordance with custom and after consi¬ 
deration of the productivity of the laud. 

It is not true that in practice the rates differ greatly for lands of 
similar value in almost every village and estate. 

Q. 54. It is not our experience that the poorer and weaker tenants 
pay higher rents. 

Q. 55. We would not recommend the re-adjustment of rents on 
a uniform basis throughout all parts of the province. 

Tlie remainder of this question does not therefore arise. 

Q. 56. 

Q. 57. We do not consider that rents should be fixed in perpetuity 
or be alterable according to the money value of the produce and the 
needs of the State from time to time. 

We consider that the rates of rent should be re-examined every 20 
to 25 years. 

Q. 58. We do not understand how income-tax on profits from agri¬ 
culture could take the place of rent, which is payable to the landlord and 
not to the State. 

The second part of this question does not therefore arise. 

Q. 59. The Bengal Tenancy Act leaves too much to the discretion 
of Settlement Officers and Revenue Officers. 
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Q« 60. Fluvial action is an act of nature and its benefit therefore 
should go to both landlord and tenant. 

We do not object to enhancement as a reeult of fluvial action. 

It is not fair that a particular tenant should get all the benefit of 
the improvement and the landlord nothing. 

Q. 61. We do object on principle to enhancement on account of 
rise in prices, subject to our reply to the last part of question 57. 

Q. 62. If holdings were all of an economic size as we recommend, 

this question would not arise. 

• 

Q. 63. If there were ])rovisiou8 in the law for a reduction of rent 
on the ground of prevailing rates, we should regard it as essential that 
there should also be provisions for eiiliancement of rent on the same 
ground. 

It is not usual for the raiyat to improve land at hi.s own expense and 
salami is not advance rent. The second part of this question therefore 
does not arise. 

Q. 64. There should not be u provision of law for reducing high 
contractual rents, or for limiting rents for new settlements. 

q: 65. The chief defect in Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act is 
that there i.s no provision for an appeal from the Ilevenue Officer to a 
Civil Court in connection with the settlement of fair rents. Apart from 
this, in our opinion, the procedure is not bad. 

Q. 66. We know of no cases where the settlement of fair rents in 
private estateis under section 105 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, resulted 
in unfair enhancements. 

The second part of this question therefore does not arise. 

Q. 67. It is true that revisional settlements are usually made with 
the primary object of enhancing revenue, and this is particularly so in 
Government estates. 

Q. 68. In nearly all Government estates, enhancement*' have 
obviously been unfair. 

Q. 69. It was in our opinion a mistake on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment to go on with any revisional settlement and to enhance the rent 
of any raiyat during the years when prices were steadily going down. 

This policy has led to legitimate grievances on the part of tenants 
of Government khas mahal estates. 

Q. 70. We cannot answer this question which should be answered 
by Government khas mahal officers. 
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Q. 71 > In our experience, many applications were made for remis- 
sion in temporarily settled estates during the slump period and on 
account of calamities from floods. 

No remission, as far as we know, was allowed. No remission has 
been granted by Government to zamindars in permanently settled 
estates. 

Q* 72i The answer to this must depend on the locality and the 
nature of the soil. 

Qi 73* It is understood that the jnoductivity of the soil in Bengal 
is generally on the decrease. 

One reason is the present day necessity of maintaining the rivers 
and rivxilets of the della in fixed courses. 

Government have not noticeably taken any steps to improve the 
fertility of the soil. 

Q« 74i The provisions of the Acts referred to have not been taken 
advantage of by agriculturists to any extent. 

The cultivators are ignorant of the provisions of these acts, which 
are not applied with any vigour. 

Q* 75-76i We cannot answer this question which should be answered 
by Government khas iiiahal officers. 

Q. 77. In our opinion the general policy of Government has been 
to a large extent, responsible for the present uneconomic condition of 
the raiyats. For example— 

(1) The frequent enhancement of rent by Government in khas 

mahal estates. 

(2) The recovery from tenants of expensive settlement costs. 

(3) The heavy cost of litigation in courts. 

(4) Some of the amendments to the Bengal Tenancy Act and in 

particular those amendments allowing unrestricted transfer 
and the abolition of transfer fee and landlord’s right of pre¬ 
emption (see our answer to question f37). 

(6) The Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act and the setting up of 
Debt Settlement Boards, which have greatly reduced the 
supply of agricultural credit. 

The modifications we can suggest are— 

(1) The restoration of a nominal transfer fee and the landlord’s 
right of pre-emption. 

(3) The abolition of unrestricted right to transfer. 
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(3) The revision of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act and modi¬ 

fication of the constitution and powers of the Debt Settle¬ 
ment Boards. 

(4) The reduction of the costs of litigation and of settlement costs. 

Q» 78. No reply. 

Q. 79. No reply. 

Q. 80. The five suggested methods for increasing the income of the 
rultivatolt are good but in our opinion are not practicable, at any rate, 
by passing legislation. 

We would suggest that Government should eBtablish centres where 
the raiyats can obtain good seed at a reasonable cost and that there 
should be an extension of Government farms. 

Q. 81. In our districts and taking the whole area into considera¬ 
tion, it cannot be said that the pressure of population on land is one 
of the main reasons for the poverty of the agriculturists. 

We are unable to leply to the second part of this (juestion. 

Q. 82. No reply. 

Q« 83-84. We know of no efficient Government organisation which 
exists for the improvement of agricultural credit in Bengal. 

We do not know whether 25 per cent, of the gross produce of the 
land goes to the mahajan as interest alone. We would point out, how¬ 
ever, that the mahajan is not an unmitigated evil. lie has in the past 
provided the only means of rural credit and his failure to do so at pre¬ 
sent is largely due to the operations of the Debt Settlement Boards. 

In our opinion, mahajans should be licensed and their rate of interest 
regulated. 


Q. 85. In our opinion, co-operative credit societies have not suc¬ 
ceeded in tackling the credit problem of the agriculturist. 

The rate of interest realised by the co-operative societies from the 
agriculturists is too high. The co-operative societies have not actually 
benefited the agriculturists to any appreciable extent. 

The reasons for their failure are, their excessive ca\iiion in making 
loans, the making of collective loans and the fi^^ing of too high rates of 
interest. 

An insignificant percentage of the agriculturists are members of 
such societies. 
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We do not know what percentage of the co-operative societies have 
actually succeeded in wiping out the debts of their members, but it 
must be insignificant. 

Q. 86. The Debt Settlement Boards have not succeeded in dealing 
with the problem of agricultural debts in the right way. 

The many unjust awards of these Boards encourage debtors to 
incur liabilities under the impression that they will be given a very 
long time in w'hich to pay a part of their debts and that they will be 
let off the balance. Many of the members are entirely uneducated 
men with no knowledge of law. 

We would suggest that the constitution of the Boards should be 
remodelled entirely and that they should have a paid President who 
should be conversant with the law and who should not be a debtor 
himself. The i>owers of the Boards should be completel;, revised and 
they should be competent to deal only with purely agricultural debts 
not including rent. 

Q. 87. The banks and societies already established have obtained 
little support from true agriculturists. 

The cultivator fears the rules and regulations which he cannot 
understand. We would refer here to our reply to questions 8d-84. 

Q. 88. No reply. 

Q. 88. It is a fact that the machinery available to landlords for 
prompt realisation of their dues is too (*ostly and cumbrous. 

It is unnecessarily harassing and expensive to the tenants. 

We would suggest the following imiu'ovenients:— 

(1) The service of notifications and summonses should be speeded 

up by using registered postcards for this purpose. 

(2) Court fees should be reduced. 

(3) The execution of decrees should be speeded up. 

(4) There should be better control over process servers. 

(6) Local courts shotild be established on the lines of union boards 

with ix)wer to deal with amounts up to Rs. 100. 

(6) There should l>e “sunset” law power for landlords, such as 

is now applied under the reveni e laws to zamindar. 

(7) Debt Settlement Boards as at present constituted should be 

abolished. 

(8) Symbolical possession should be considered physical possession 

and vigorous action taken against trespassers in this con¬ 
nection. 

(9) Vigorous action should be taken against corruption in the 

Courts. 



Q. 90. The leooverj' of rents through the “Public Demands 
Becovers" Act ’ is not harassing ami objectionable so long as average 
crops are obtained. See our reply to question 89. 

Q. 91. There should be a simple Act embodying the main pro¬ 
visions of Revenue Regulations and Acts passed subsequent to 179r}. 

Q. 92. Section 14 of Act XI of 1859 should be modified. 

Notice should be first given to the mortgagees to deiwsit the default¬ 
ed amount. If not deiwsited by them, then no tire should be given to 
the co-sharer landlords that a co-sharer paying the defaulted amount 
will be‘considered as a purchase]", not subject to encunjbram'es. 

What is termed the “sunset” law is jtrobably the most harsh; a 
zamindar must pay his revenue at a stipulated time and yet he is not 
armed with any powers to demand rents from his tenants by the same 
means to meet such revenue. Section 14 of the Revenue Sale ITjHw 
acts harshly on the zamindar having separate accounts within his 
tauzi, A small zamindar owning a very minute share in a taiizi 
carrying a separate revenue account may default his revenue and 
the share is i>ut up to revenue sale, if jnirchased it is done so with all 
encumbrances, and this alone very often prevents any of the co-sharer 
zamiiiidars from bidding at the sale. If the property is not sold after 
due time the whole of the separate accounts are closed and for the 
default of one insignificant share of unpaid revenue th(‘ whole tauzi 
is put up for sale, and to protect their own interests tlic non-defaulting 
zamindars or landlords have to deposit the defaulted amount and then 
realise wdiat was originally a debt to Government at their own expense. 

We sugge.st that the law be amended so that a defaulting share can 
be put up to sale free from all encumbrances and that should the sale 
proceeds not equal the default the remaining shareholders be called 
upon to contribute the balance. 

Tenures and under-tenures should not be affected by the sale of 
superior rights in executions under the Revenue Law and Patni Acts. 

Q. 93. One of the effects of the Tenancy Act Amendment of 1938 
will be that lands will pass into the hands of non-agriculturists and 
tenants will l)ecome bargadars. In the cases of estates lying near rivers, 
expenses will be heavily increased by section <S6A and litigation 
generally will be increased. 

The loss of income by zamindars owing to the abolition of the 
transfer fee will be small compared to the damage which will be done 
to their estates by the influx of undesirable middlemen and land 
speculators who have not the best interest of the land at heart. 
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Oral evidence of the Midnapore Zamindari Companyi Limited, on 7th 

March 1939. 

Present on behai.f of the company. 

(1) Mr. David Somerville; 

(2) Mr. Andrew Somerville; 

('*1) Mr. G. W. Woodgates; and 

(4) Mr. Keith Smith. 

In reply to the Chairman, Mr. Somerville said that the Midnapore 
Zamindari Company controls an area of 15 lakhs of acres. The Com¬ 
pany has rights as a proprietor, patnidar, darpatnidar and other degrees 
of under-permanent tenures, tenureholder, nnder-tenureholder, raiyat 
and under-raiyat and is also a proprietor and a tenant under Govern¬ 
ment. The Company’s earliest interests were leased and purchased 
at a time shortly after the Permanent Settlement. Our records show 
that prior to the Permanent Settlement these interests were owned by 
Europeans, that thes’^ in their turn, as private owners, had leased or 
purchased from the previous proprietors, w'hose proprietorship of some 
of these interests is sliown by our records to have existed even at the 
beginning of the 18th century. Most purchases took place after 1819 
when the Patni Regulation was enacted. The Company has recently 
purchased some zamindari property and some tenures. Generally 
speaking, the price paid for zamindari property was 20 years’ purchase. 
Zamindari property is not however as good an investment as it used 
to be, although the Company previously did well. • The Midnapore 
Zamindari Company is u public Company with shareholders: recently 
its dividends have gone down very much. Last year the dividend was 
per cent., in the previous years 3^ per cent, and in 1936, 2 per cent, 
and in the three years before that there was no dividend. The reason 
for the decreased dividend is partly that tenants are withholding their 
rents owing to political propaganda and partly that the cost of realisa¬ 
tion of rents has increased. The Company is experiencing great diffi¬ 
culty in realising rents owing to the present attitude of the tenants 
and the defects in the Tenancy Legislation. The Civil Court proce¬ 
dure is very cumbrous and has tended to become even more dilatory. 
This is due partly to the tenants’ unwillingness to pay and partly to 
the practice of the Courts. The Company has never had certificate 
procedure. The service of Civil Court notices and summons should be 
expedited. It would be quite simple to serve notices by registered 
post cards but this is not done. The Courts are mechanical and the 
calibre of the Civil Court staff is defective. 
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Execution of decrees should also be expedited. It is often the case 
that when a jote or a holding is purchased the tenant refuses to leave 
the land and the court only gives a symbolical possession. 
Mr. Somerville suggested that symbolical possession should be con¬ 
sidered to be physical possession and that trespassers should be proceed¬ 
ed against summarily. At present it is necessary to hie ejectment suits 
which may take two years to conclude, while the tenants enjoy the 
the crop without paying any rent meanwhile. 

Practically all the Company’s tenants are in four years’ arrears of 
rent; the collection is not more than 25 per cent, of the current demand, 
and mo^t current rent is in arrears. Last year almost the entire collec¬ 
tion consisted of arrear rents. Taking both arrear and current rents, 
the collection was between 85 per cent, and 90 per cent, of the current 
demand. 

The Company’s rates of rent are very reasonable: while the average 
rate of rent in Bengal is Rs. 3 per acre, the Company’s average works 
out at Rs. 2-5-2. 

He agreed that many of the Company’s direct tenants have sublet, 
but was unable to give an accurate estimate of their number. He 
thought that 45—50 per cent, might not be actual cultivators. 
The tendency now is for occupancy raiyats to sell their lands to the 
highest bidder or to sublet. They are in effect cashing in on their 
occupancy rights. The under-raiyats pay 2 or 3 times the raiyati 
rate of rent. He considered that this is a full economic rent. In some 
cases it is higher and might operate harshly if the harvest is bad. 

The number of bargadars is increasing, but he considered that the 
system is economically sound. The Company has some lands which 
are cultivated by bargadars. The Company pays one-half of the cost 
of seeds and the bargadars pay the other half and supply the bullocks 
and ploughs. The Company takes half the crop but it is very difficult 
to realise the full half share because the bargadars are very astute 
and often remove part of the crop even sometimes before it is ripe. 
The Company usually sells their share of the standing crop. The 
barga system is beneficial to the community as a whole, as well as to 
the bargadars, because if there is a failure of crop he has nothing to 
pay. Mr. Somerville agreed that the outturn of rice in China and 
Japan generally is much higher than that in Bengal, but thought it 
would not act as a stimulus to greater production if the bargadars were 
given the rights of tenants and obtained the whole value of any increase 
in yield from improvements. Glenerally speaking, cultivators are too 
indolent to make improvements, and he thought that cultivation by 
bargadars is just as good as that by cultivators' with occupancy rights. 
He mentioned that bargadars under the Company often buy the Com¬ 
pany’s share of the crop. 
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Tenants do not look after their lands as they used to, and one reason 
for the poor yield is that the majority use the poorest grain of their 
crops for seed, adulterated and mixed varieties of paddy seed which 
ripen at different times. The Company has done a lot to improve crops. 
Sugarcane, including a new strain of Coimbatore, jute, fodder crops 
and good seed have been introduced. Mr. Somerville had also tried to 
introduce an early maturing strain of paddy called Shaity and Jamura 
which ripens in about 70 days as against the normal period of 90 days. 
This has become necessary in some areas on account of successive floods. 
He asked the Government Farm at Dacca to supply him with 500 
maunds of seed but after considerable delay he was only offered two 
maunds. 

As regards improvements made by the Company he stated that most 
of the roads, canals and bunds within its property have been constructed 
by the Oomi>any. He also mentioned that the Company since 1906 has 
brought 40,000 to 50,000 acres under cultivation and gave the land rent- 
free to tenants for three years {cf. Nadia Gazetteer, Chapter XVT; 
Gazetteer, village Kapasdanga and Settlement Report of Char Sarkar- 
para-Naluapara). The Company has made calculations regarding the 
(.“ost of cultivation ajul the outturn, and he undertook to supply the 
figures*. 

The Company has received no complaints regarding the realisation 
of abwahs and it would certainly take action against any of their 
agents who is found to have taken abwahs. Some years ago, the Com¬ 
pany issued notices directing the tenants not to pay such demands; 
but the practice is ingrained in the country, and exists in Government 
estates as well as in Civil Courts and Debt Settlement Boards. 

As regards the reply to questions 57 and 61, he explained that the 
(^ompany does not oppose adjustments of rent on account of change in 
prices of staple food crops but considered that such adju'^tments should 
only be made after periods of 25 years. 

If the Permanent Settlement is abolished, compensation should be 
paid to landlords and tenureholders at the market value of their pro¬ 
perty. The Company could now get 18 to 20 times the net profit of its 
zamindari property. 

In reply to the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, he raid that 
the Midnapore Zamindari Company was formed in 1900 to 1902. He 
agreed that the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act has greatly handi¬ 
capped landlords in the recovery of rents. He thought that at the time 
of the Permanent Settlment, the tenants had no right of transfer and 
certainly they had no rights to minerals. 


^Figures supplied by the Company have been printed after the evidence. 
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As regards reply to question 11, he said that subinfeudation is the 
result of Tenancy Legislation, commencing with the Rent Act of 1859. 
Landlords are now paying income-tax on markets and on any other non- 
agricultural income. The collection of cess is expensive and often has 
to he recovered through the Civil Court. Part of the cess paid by 
landlords is not recovered from the tenants. The imposition of a tax 
on agricultural income would merely add to the landlords’ difficulties. 
Government is already realising a tax on land used for non-ngricultural 
purposes: to assess agricultural lands would be a double imposition. 

As regards the reply to questions 57 to Gl, he said that there should 
be no interference with the fair rent fixed for 25 years. After that there 
should be an enhancement or a reduction according to the level of 
prices. He was in favour of altering the present law which limits the 
period to 15 years. 

In reply to question 73, he agreed that Government has in the past 
paid little attention to the maintenance of rivers but he thought that 
it would be too expensive an undertaking for landlords to maintain them 
if such powers were given. 

As regards the reply to question 89, he said that Civil Court process 
servers generally demand an unauthorised fee for the execution of pro¬ 
cesses and will not carry out their duty unless it is paid. Landlords 
have also to pay the Colleotorate staff whenever they deposit revenue, 
withdraw money from the Collectorate, or applj^ for certified copies, 
etc. 


In reply to Mr. II. K. Roy Chow'dhury, he said that when he pro¬ 
posed to confine the occupancy right to actual cultivators he included 
persons who cultivate through bargadars or hired labour. He thought 
that a great mistake of Tenancy I/egislation has been that occupancy 
rights have been attached to individuals instead of to the land. If a 
raiyat sublet part of his holding, he would make him a tenureholder 
in respect of that area. 

t 

In reply to question interposed by Sir F. A. Sachse, he said that 
there is no need to protect the bargadars. A good bargadar is always 
in demand and is never changed. He would not give the bargadars 
occupancy rights, because they would merely be given some thing 
which had a saleable value and would undoubtedly sell their rights. 

Continuing to Mr. B. K. Roy Chowdhury, he said he would define an 
agriculturist as a person who actually cultivates, either himself, or 
through a bargadar or by hired labour. He agreed that if transfer is 
restricted to agriculturists only, the limited number of agriculturists 
might cause a decrease in the value of land; but he was prepared to agree 
to any measure which would be for the benefit of agriculture. 
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In reply to the Chairman, he explained that he wanted the occu¬ 
pancy right to be attached to the land instead of to a tenant whether 
he be a raiyat or an under-raiyat; but occupancy rights should not be 
given to bargadars because the land which they cultivate is the khas 
lands of their landlords and no question could arise of their acquiring 
occupancy rights in it because bargadars are in effect only hired 
labourers. The bargadars prefer the present system. 

Their number has increased because of the economic depression and 
other reasons, such as family disputes arising out of laws of inheritance, 
lack of credit now prevalent, cashing-in by land speculators and non- 
agriculturists resulting from recent amendments to the Bengal Tenancy 
Act and heavy costs of litigation, but it is possible for bargadars who 
have lost their raiyati lands to collect sufficient capital to take re¬ 
settlement. He did not feel any apprehension about the extension of 
the barga system. 

In reply to Dr. Hookerjee, he said that the Company has lands in 
Hidnapore, Nadia, Ilajshahi, Malda, Pabna, Murshidabad, Jessore, 
Singhbhum and Manbhum. The Company has proprietary rights, 
patnis, durpatnis, se-patnis and tenures, etc. The tendency to with¬ 
hold rents is general and is not confined to any particular area. The 
reason for this is not to be found in the low prices now prevailing. Civil 
Courts’ dilatoriness in rent suits and political propaganda are respon¬ 
sible. The raiyats are taking a lot out of the land but are putting 
nothing back. There has been little change in the Company’s rate of 
rent since the Peiinanent Seltlement whereas prices have greatly 
increased since then. He mentioned the case of some tenants who are 
holding at 5 or 6 annas a bigha but are in arrears of 4 years’ rent. 
Since the Permanent Settlement the price of paddy has increased 4 or 
5 times. He was definite that the fall in prices is not the reason that 
tenants are now withholding rents. 

In reply to the Chairman, he explained that his position was that 
prices now are much the same as those which prevailed before the war. 
The rent is also practically the same. Prices went up greatly after the 
war and have now dropped to the pre-war level. If tenants could pay 
their rents regularly formerly, there is no reason why they should not 
do so now. 

Continuing to Dr. Mookerjee, he said that the Company have a 
number of farms but they are purposely not managed by expensive 
scientific methods but on the same lines as ordinary tenants could culti¬ 
vate. Improved seeds have been introduced by the Company in order 
to increase the outturn. He could not ^ay off hand what is the amount 
of expenditure on improvements. There ia no fixed sum in the budget 
but the Managers have a free hand with the sanction of the Directors. 
He could, however, give the sums^ which have actually been spent. 


^Figures supplied by the Company have been printed after the evidence. 
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In advocating’ adjustments of rent after 25 years, his object ivas 
not simply to get enhancements of rent: if prices have fallen after that 
period, a reduction of rent would be admissible. Section 38 of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act at present provides for reduction on this ground. 

In the most recent purchase of zamindari property by the Company, 
the price was fixed at 18 times the net profit. Generally speaking, 
the rate has been 18 to 2(V times the net profit. Arrears of cess are 
already heavy and their collection is worse than that of rent. He men¬ 
tioned the case of some rent-free tenants who were unwilling to pay 
very small amounts of cess. Tie suggested that it is only reasonable 
for landlords to receive a percentage of their collection of cess in the 
same way that persons who collect income-tax get a commission on 
collections. 

In reply to Sir F. A. Sachse, he agreed that a rebate of 5 per cent, 
is now given to zamindars who pay their cesses punctually but that is 
not the same thing as a regular commission. The land’ords’ loss from 
uncollectable cesses, and the interest on cesses paid but not promptly 
realised under the present dilatory laws and the heavy litigation costs 
result in a loss which certainly is not covered by the small rebate of 
5 per cent. 

Continuing to Dr. Mookerjee, he said as regards the last sentence 
of the reply to question 11, that accumulation of arrears of rent shows 
that landlords have exercised leniency towards their tenants. He did 
not agree that khas mahal management is cheaper than the manage¬ 
ment of the private landlords. He cited as a parallel case the fact 
that the Eastern Bengal Railway has been made over to private manage¬ 
ment because it is cheaper than State management. 

In reply to Khan Bahadur Haahcm Ali Khan, he said that the gross 
collection last year was Rs. 29,11of which Government revenue, 
rents io superior interests and cess amounted to Rs. 13,03.068. He had 
no figure to show the percentage of revenue derived from zamindari 
properties, but the greater part of the Company's income is from patnis 
and tenures. He said it is not a fact that when the tenants are in four 
year’s arrears, the Company only collects one year’s rent and keeps the 
remainder in reserve. The Company presses for as much rent as it can 
get, but if a tenant will only pay one year’s rent that is accepted in 
order to save him from a civil suit. The Company further encourages 
their tenants to keep up to date with their rents by allowing remission 
of interest. It is not true that any discrimination is made between good 
and refractory tenants. The Company has never applied for certifi¬ 
cate jwwers because it knew that they would not be granted to them. 
Generally such powers are not granted to patnidars and tenureholders. 
Had the Company realised 4 years’ rent at a time, public opinion 
would certainly have regarded that as oppressive. From 1903 to 1929, 

17 
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the rate of dividend paid by the Company was 10 per cent., 1930 was 
6 per cent. The total cost of administration, including collection, 
management, litigation, etc., last year amounts to about Rs. 10 lakhs. 
The annual demand last year was Hs. 22*64 lakhs. He could not say 
what is the comparative cost of khas mahal management. The latest 
purchase of zamindari property was after 1930 and took place in a 
Court auction sale. He did not agree that the value of the property 
has decreased. The Company has never defaulted in x>^yment of 
revenue to Government. He thought it incorrect to say that when 
prices rose abnormally after the war many tenants purchased lands 
with borrowed money in the ex])ectation of repaying their debts and 
making a profit. The number of sales has become much more exten¬ 
sive after the Act of 1920. It is not true to say that the indigo 
planters treated their tenants oppressively. Many tenants say even 
now that they wish indigo cultivation was still In existence. 
Rupees 2-5-2 is the average rent for all persons holding direct under 
the Company. The tenants holding under them pay two to three times 
the Company’s rate. The reason that the condition of the cultivators 
is deteriorating is that raiyats are selling their lands to the highest 
bidders and the purchasers are rack renting the under-tenants. The 
amended Tenancy Act and the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act are 
killing credit. He regarded the mahajans as being not an unmitigated 
evil. They have done much in the past to supply agricultural ••credit 
and seeds. He thought that the condition of the tenants has not 
materially altered for the worse and that they are not being compelled 
by sheer necessity to sell their lands. They are rather capitalising 
their free right of transfer. He mentioned that in Midnapore when 
the tenants were recorded as having rights in trees, they cut down 
valuable trees right and left simply because they had been given a sale¬ 
able asset. He thought that it would be of no benefit to the tenants 
if the State purchases the zamindaris and tenures. The tenants in 
khas mahals are worse off than those in permanently settled areas. He 
mentioned that in the estates in Patkabari Concern in Nadia which the 
Company holds under Government, the rent roll is Rs. 22,000 whereas 
the average collection for the last four years is Rs. 16,000 and Gov¬ 
ernment revenue Rs. 16,750. Collection charges amount to Rs. 3,000. 
These estates are thus working at a loss. In the temporarily settled 
estates in the same concern in Murshidabad, the rent roll is Rs. 23,000 
average collection Rs. 19.000; Government revenue Rs. 20.000 and the 
collection expenses Rs. 3,900. He agreed that the Company need not 
take settlement where they hold direct under Government and said 
that in future they did not intend to take such unfair settlements. 

In reply to Khan Bahadur A. Momin, he said that before the Com¬ 
pany was formed its predecessors purchased land and took ijaras for 
the cultivation of indigo. When indigo failed, the Company started a 
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zamindari concern. It is a public Company. Marwaris are not the 
biggest shareholders. The Company’s authorised capital is Rs. 125 
lakhs. The price of shares has stood at over Rs. 200 per share, but the 
present price is Rs. 75. He did not agree that the present price being 
Rs. 75, ten times the net profits would be fair compensation: the Com¬ 
pany has purchased its proi>erty at 18 to 20 times the net profit. The 
share value has no relation to the value of the property, because if rent 
collections are made easier by removing the dilatoriness of the Courts 
the value of the shares would considerably appreciate. The present 
low level of the shares is entirely due to the market having discounted 
the disastrous effects of the floods in the Northern Division and the 
drought in the Southern Ilivision this year, and even more so on 
account of rent Tenancy Legislation and political propaganda, not to 
mention the slump conditions of the market owing to the unsettled 
situation in Europe. He agreed that if propaganda against the land¬ 
lords and rent suits increase, it will be more difficult for the landlords 
to collect their rents. Zamindari management will become less i)rofit- 
able if propaganda increases as rent suits will increase and raiyats will 
become impoverished. The Company has never collected abwabs and 
has always discouraged them. Transfer fees have been a comparatively 
small item. The loss of the right of pre-emption is much more serious, 
because the landlord has now no control over purchasers and cannot 
prevdht extensive purchases by non-agriculturists. 

The char area in the Company’s possession is all in tho Northern 
Division, i.e., mostly in Murshidabad, Nadia, Malda and Rajshahi. In 
our Midnapore estates, the soil of the higher lands is less fertile than 
in our Northern estates. The average rate of Rs. 2-5-2 has been cal¬ 
culated over the whole area of the Company’s property. He agreed that 
the high rents paid by under-raiyats is chiefly on account of higher 
lands not being subject to floods. 

The extension of indigo cultivation was certainly for the benefit of 
tenants as the tenants were financed by the indigo planters and the 
indigo leaves and roots fertilised the soil. It is not correct to say that 
the construction of roads, embankments, etc., had all been carried out 
during the days of indigo cultivation. Improvements are still being 
made but the imposition of cess in the 1880’s took away the landlords* 
incentive to construct roads. The Company has, however, constructed 
several roads quite recently irrespective of the District Board’s help and 
it is still spending money on providing irrigation facilities. He did 
not agree that the Company has done little work of improvement as a 
zamindar, as distinguished from an indigo concern. 

He agreed that zamindars have raised their rental mainly through 
the extension of culfivation. He said he was not in a position to say 
whether other landlords had helped tenants with capital, but thought 
they must have as it was a general practice in calamities. Much of 
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Nadia district was originally covered with water and jungle. The 
Company’s property there extends along the river but there is also pro¬ 
perty in land. The Company had its own draft cattle and expended 
large sums in bringing shrub and jhow jungle under cultivation. In 
1906, 50,000 to 60,000 acres of land were covered with jhow jungle. 
His predecessor, Mr. Crawford, brought in tenants from Faridpur and 
elsewhere encouraging them to clear the jungle by giving them the 
land rent-free for three or four years (c/. Settlement Final Report of 
1921). The record-of-rights shows that in 1910, the fallow area was 
1,900 acres, jungle 13,600 acres, and sand and water 4,000 acres; in 
1929, the fallow area was 49 acres and jungle, 12 acres. The clearing 
of this jungle was entirely due to the industry of the Company.* 

He did not consider that the abolition of the Permanent Settlement 
would benefit the tenants. One reason is that they are not subject to 
revisional settlements in permanently settled areas and the average rate 
of rents are lower than they are in khas mahals. He did not think it 
would be beneficial either to llie State or agriculture even if the land¬ 
lords were compensated ade(iuately and (xovernment proceeds to spend 
sufficient money on agricultural improvements and maintenance of 
religious, scholastic, etc., institutions and grants now maintained by 
landlords, as improvements are and can be further improved with 
Government’s co-operation under the present zamindari system, fpr he 
regarded development of agricxilture as the main consideration. 
Tenancy Legislation has dealt too much with the rights of different 
classes of tenants and has ignored agricultural prosperity. 

There is no reason why agricultural improvements should not be 
carried out by the Government under the present system of land tenure. 
If the landlords and tenureholders were bought out and certificate pro¬ 
cedure were reintroduced, there might be a decrease in litigation, but he 
thought that it was problematic. 

If a raiyat sublets he should become a tenureholder in respect of the 
area sublet, because he has ceased to be an agriculturist. An under- 
raiyat should have facilities of buying the superior rights of his land¬ 
lords up to the permanent tenureholder. 

There is no pressure of population on the land in the Company’s 
properties. 

He agreed that restriction on transfer may lead to a decrease in the 
value of raiyati holdings, but even so he thought it would be in the 
interests of agriculture and consequently of the raiyats themselves to 
restrict transfer. 

In reply to Khan Bahadur M. Hossain, he agreed that the number 
of uneconomic holdings is increasing. The area of an economic hold¬ 
ing is about 5 acres. He could not give any figures to show the per¬ 
centage of economic and uneconomic holdings. It would be difficult 
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to Bay if the increase in the number of uneconomic holdings is one reason 
why tenants are finding it difficult to pay rent. 

Even though restriction on transfer might lead to a decrease in the 
value of laud still transfer may be under present conditions unavoid¬ 
able because agricultural credit has largely disappeared. He did not 
agree that raiyats are unwilling to sell except us a last measure; at any 
rate, this was not true after the Amending Act of 1938. Tenants do 
sell their land to raise money for social requirements such as the cost 
of marriages and ^ther ceremonies. During the boom period they lived 
at a very high standard, and now they have been forced to cut down 
their standard of living. Since 193S, a number of occupancy raiyats 
have been selling their lands because they are getting an increased 
price, i.e., they have not to i)ay the landlords’ transfer fees, lie men¬ 
tioned a case where a tenant applied to the Company for settlement, 
and sold the land as soon as settlement was granted. After that he 
might buy more land and resell it. 

The grant of occupancy right would confer no benefit on the barga- 
dars. The result would be that they would be given a saleable right 
which they would sell, and this would merely lead to a vicious circle. 
The liargadars want the existing system. As a result of the Bengal 
Agricultural Debtors Act, rural credit has dried up and the mahajans 
are holding out. People cannot get money. Most landlords would 
agree to let bargadars have occupancy rights if they were untransfer¬ 
able. But the result under the present laws would only be that they 
would sell their rights. The present system is l>eneficial to the barga¬ 
dars when drought or floods occur. 

He agreed that zamindars were only given 10 per cent, collection 
charges at the time of Permanent (Settlement. The Company’s cost of 
collection might appear high, but like other zamindars they had 
covered the cost by extending cultivation; otherwise they could not 
have managed. Cultivation extended rapidly after the Permanent 
Settlement and within 40 years the country was greatly changed. A 
number of the Company’s temporarily settled estates under the Gov¬ 
ernment are working at a loss. The reason of this is that there is no 
appeal to the Civil Courts against unfair assessments made under 
Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act. Such an appeal should lie from 
the order of the Director of Land Itecords. 

The main criticism of Civil Court procedure is that the Courts do not 
follow the provisions of law which provide for speeding up the proce¬ 
dure. Nothing whatever has been done by the amended legislation 
to remove corrupt practices in the Courts. 

He undertook to supply figures* regarding the amounts spent on 
improvements by the Company. 


^Figures supplied by the Company are printed after the evidence. 
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Possibly there might be views contrary to the Company’s view that 
the Permanent Settlement merely confirmed the zamindars in their pro¬ 
prietary rights. He mentioned that when the zamindars had power 
to choose chowkidars they must surely have had powers to choose 
tenants. As stated previously, the (Company’s records show that their 
predecessors prior to the Permanent Settlement were the proprietors. 

As regards the reply to question 10, he said that if it is true that 
80 per cent, of the assets are intercepted by landlords and tenure- 
holders, one would have expected them to be altogether safe from 
revenue sales, whereas in fact many estates are sold every year. He 
agreed that it was ruinous for the tenants to withhold their rents and 
to fall into arrears. If the Coimpany were to sue every year and other 
zamindars followed suit, public opinion would regard such a policy as 
oppressive, and cost of litigation would laud the tenants in greater 
difficulties. He thought it is better to await the result of the new 
legislation allowing landlords to sue for one to four years’ rents. 

The Company is already paying a high percentage of its assets as 
revenue. If a tax on agricultural income is also imposed, it would be 
difficult for the Company to manage and it would be an unjustifiable 
imposition in addition to various existintr cesses. All legislation has 
tended to reduce the powers of the zamindars. 

«r 

As regards restoring the landlord’s right of pre-emption, he said 
that the Company in the past only exercised this right in a very few 
cases in order to keep out undesirable tenants. 

As regards the reply to question 44, he explained that his object 
was not to insist on the transfer of areas which are themselves economic 
in size, but he would provide that if the area of any holding is less than 
the economic size then the whole holding must be transferred and not a 
portion of it. 

He did not agree that the benefit arising from fluvial action should 
go to the tenants alone. It is equitable that it should be shared 
between the tenant and the landlord. 

In reply to Sir Frederic Sachse, he said that the Company’s collect¬ 
ing agents are paid between Rs. 15 and Rs. 35 in addition to “chakran” 
lands. Those who are paid on a higher scale have tahsils of about 
Rs. 20,000 and those on lower pay have tahsils between Rs. 6,000 
and Rs. 8,000. There are also In.si>ectors above the collecting agents. 
He thought that the payment of abwabs would be greatly curtailed by 
introducing the money order system generally. The Company would 
not object to this, but would have greater control over its employees. 
He agreed it might be necessary for tenants to pay something to the 
post office clerks for writing out money order forms and this might be 
one reason why the system is not generally used. Tenants cannot rid 
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themselves of the idea that they derive some benefit by paying gratui- 
ties of this nature. If the money order system were introduced, it 
would lead to a decrease in the number of the Company’s employees 
though it would still be necessary to have agents to supervise cultiva¬ 
tion, etc. 

The Company has only recently started applying for a special sum¬ 
mons under section 148K. He agreed transfers to non-agriculturists 
have been going on from before 1928 and transferability lias in the past 
been encouraged by the courts of law. The amendments about trans¬ 
ferability derive their origin from the High Court reporting that 
transfer were taking place in large numbers. One reason why distraint 
was never regularly used is that it led to a number of criminal cases. 
Another reason is that up to about 1920, rent was paid more regularly 
than it is now and consequently distraint was not necessary on a large 
scale. If reintroduced, it might lead to riots and breaches of the 
peace. Another difficulty is that it can only be used at the time when 
the crop is on the ground, and the tenants manage to get intimation 
that a distraint order is on the way and cut the crops before they are 
fully ripe. 

With reference to the reply to question 86, Sir Frederic Saohse 
explained that rents had been deliberately included in the awards of 
Debt Settlement Boards because the landlord might sell up the holding 
during the proceedings before the Debt Settlement Boards, and conse¬ 
quently there would be no security left to repay the debt. 
Mr. A. Somerville replied that that is no reason why landlords should 
be debarred from selling up a tenant who does not pay his rent. The 
landlords have got to pay their revenue punctually, and there is no 
reason why they should pay other people’s debts. 

In some cases Debt Settlement Boards are granting 10 to 20 years 
for the repayment of comparatively small sums. lie was not necessarily 
in favour of abolishing Debt Settlement Boards, but of drastically 
revising their procedure and confining their operations to real agricul¬ 
turists, even then this would not restore credit, which is essential. 

As regards the right to minerals, he was of opinion that the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement granted hak hahuh, i.e., the rights above and below 
the soil, to the proprietors. 

He thought it would be possible to fix fair rent with reference to the 
classification and productivity of different soils. He mentioned that 
the pargana rates were fixed on the estimated outturn, although they 
were probably roughly calculated. Ho doubted, however, whether 
Revenue Ofl&cers by themselves could carry out this work: it might be 
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possible with the assistance of the landlords. The Company’s managers 
know what is the productivity and outturn of different areas, and the 
tenants have also this knowledge and will not take settlement of certain 
classes of land beyond certain rates of rent. 

He thought, however, that such a system of fixing rents would be 
too expensive and not commensurate with the results obtained. 

He thought that there must be some bargadars who have the neces¬ 
sary qualification to vote for the Assembly. 

He thought it very difiBicult without interfering with the law's of 
inheritance to make any constructive suggestion for stopping fragmen¬ 
tation and subinfeudation. The only way of stopping subinfeudation 
is to have a maximum rent paid by the man at the bottom of the chain 
and that rent must be fixed. 


Figures supplied by the Midnapore Zamindari Company, Limited. 

1. Figures relating to remission of interest, rent etc., have been 
given, as far as possible, from 1310 (1903-04) in Bogree and Jungle- 
mehal Concerns and from 1316 (1909-10) in Si^dah Concern. 

2. No large donations to hospitals, schools, etc., have been made. 

3. Cost of non-acquired lands for roads, leper clinics, etc., has 
been calculated, in most cases, at Rs. 20 per bigha. 

4. Results of experiments into yield of various crops and cost of 
cultivation has been dealt with by Mr. Keith Smith (Statement No. 1). 

6. No large sums have been spent in the establishment of hats, 
which although most beneficial to tenants and public alike, do not cost 
very much for maintenance. 

6. Some 20 thousand bighas of waste lands have been leased out 
at low rates of rent and salami, the cultivation of which will provide 
employment for a large number of labourers both male and female. It 
is also anticipated that such cultivation will reduce soil erosion. 


Southern Division—Pergunnah Sildah. 

Cultivation. 

1 Acre—2 bighas, 7 cottahs and 13 chattaks. 

Average produce of aman paddy—2^ arrahs per bigha—6 arrahs per 
acre—19^ maunds per acre and straw 2 kahans 6 pauns. 
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Cost of cultiyation per bigha— 


^ Rs. A. 

Seed ... 0 8 

Ploughing ... 1 0 

Coolies for mending ails ... 0 4 

Cost of weeding ... 0 9 

Cost of planting ... 0 6 

Cost of cutting ... 0 8 

Cost of tying ... 0 4 

Cost of threshing ... 0 8 

Cost of stacking straw ... 0 2 

Manure 2 gharries ... 1 0 


5 1 

Cost of cultivation per acre ... 12 3 

N, B ,—This tallies with accoimts given by several experienced cultivators 
of this locality. 

I have been able to increase the yield of aman paddy by 2 maunds 
3 seers per acre by using improved seed. 

• Said paddy also has been given a considerable increase when 
improved seeds have been used. 

Improved seed means that purchased from Government Agricultural 
Department and indigenous seed improved by the Company. 

Sugarcane {Coimbatore No. 213 ).—Produce of gur per bigha—^20 
maunds. 

Per acre—48 maunds. 
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Cost of cultivation per bighs 

Cost of first watering 
Cost of ploughing 
Price of cuttings 
Cost of planting 

Cost of watering at the time of planting 

Cost of watering for 3 months 

Cost of fencing 

Cost of digging 

Cost of tying 3 times 

Price of manure 

Cost of cutting and cleaning 

Cost of boiling gur 

Price of fuel 

Cost of crushing 

Cost of making shed 

Price of gur pots 

Coolies for making gur 

Hire of the crushing press 


P>S. A« 
0 10 
2 0 
10 0 
0 10 
0 6 
7 8 

2 4 

3 0 

2 0 
3 0 

2 8 
1 8 
2 0 

22 0 
0 8 
3 12 
0 8 
3 0 


67 2 


.*. Cost of cultivation per acre—Rs. 159-6-9. 

Sugarcane cannot be cultivated extensively in Sildah Pergunnah 
owing to the fact that there is very little suitable land. 

Babui or Saboi grass, taking cost of original planting, fencing, etc., 
will give an average profit of about Bs. 20 per acre, if taken over a 
period of say ten years, as this crop only has to be planted once in ten 
to fifteen years, if the fencing be kept in good condition. Babui can 
be grown on dahi land and irrigation is unnecessary. There are good 
prospects of this crop being even more profitable in future, as it is being 
used increasingly for the manufacture of paper. 
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Other crops which have been tried with success are bananas (fifteen 
varieties), papayas (five varieties) and manila hemp, but they are still 
in the experimental stage. 

It is doubtful whether it will be a good thing to introduce the latter 
to the raiyats on account of the xx>ssibility of increasing malaria and 
other diseases if the practice of steeping in bunds and tanks is taken 
up extensively. This matter will have to be gone into with the Health 
Authorities. 

Improved variety of cotton has been tried but with very little suc¬ 
cess. It is, however, still in the experimental stage. Two varieties 
have been tried, Punjab and American and a Waterproof variety 
supplied by the Agricultural Department. 

Other crops such as Patna rahar and vegetables have been very suc¬ 
cessful and have been taken up extensively by the raiyats. 

Improvement in the rearing of carp has been done and a Carp Farm 
is run at Belpahari, and panna are supplied to raiyats at nominal price 
to cover expenses. 

Poultry experiments have been made and it has been found that 
Chittagong are the only suitable variety for introducing into the 
villa^s, as English breeds have been found not to do well on the feed¬ 
ing available. 

For improvement of cattle a Multani-Montgomery bull is kept and 
has been kept since 1934. He has served over 300 cows and many of 
his calves can be seen in the locality now. 



Statement showing the cost of improvements effected to agriculture, the amount of remission of rent, etc., etc., in 

Southern Division. 
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Total. 

9 

Rs. a. p. 

27,22,216 7 5 

Cost of 
construe* 
tion and 
mainten¬ 
ance of hat 
sheds. 

8 

Rs. a. p. 

3,855 11 3 

Value of free 
lands for 
construction 
of distrv't 
board, local 
board and 
village road . 

7 

Rs. a. p. 

2,22,920 0 0 

Value of 
free lands 
for cons¬ 
truction of 
hospitals, 
schools and 
religious 
purposes. 

6 

Rs. a. p. 

2,380 0 0 

Subscription 
and dona¬ 
tions to 
hospitals, 
dispensaries 
and religious 
purposes. 

6 

di 

cs ;2 

Remission of 
interest on 
arrears of 
rent. 

4 

Rs. a. p. 

18,19,162 5 6 

V 

Remission of 
rent. 

3 

Ps ^ 

c8 00 

OO 

lO 

CO 

Costs of im¬ 
provements 
effected to 
agriculture 
by cons¬ 
truction and 
mainten¬ 
ance of 
bunds, 
tanks, wells, 
etc. 

2 

Rs. a. p. 

1,64,728 0 5 

Name of Division. 

1 

1 

OQ 
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Northeen Division. 

Statement No. 1. 

Calculation of the cost of cultivation and outturn of various crops. 

The calculation of the cost of cultivation is per acre. The weight 
of a maund is 80 sicca. 

The outturn shown is an average yield that can be expected under 
fair weather conditions from a light loamy soil generally found in the 
locality of the districts of Nadia, Murshidabad and Bajshahi. 

(i) Sugarcane {grown for gur). 


_ ■ 

(а) Without manuring— 

Mds. 

Production of gur per acre ... 45 

Saleable cuttings for seed per acre ... 48 

(б) With manuring— 

Mds. 

Production of gur per acre ... 76 

Saleable cuttings for seed per acre ... 48 


{a) Without manuring all the costs of cultiva- 
.tion, crushing, and preparing gur per 
acre— 



Bs. 

A. 

p. 

Ploughing charges per acre 

9 

0 

0 

Seed 

9 

0 

0 

Charges for sowing, fencing, ridging, 
earthing up, weeding, cutting 

45 

0 

0 

Cart hire for taking cane to crushing 
machine 

3 

12 

0 

Cart hire for taking dry leaves to 
crushing machine 

3 

12 

0 

Charges for crushing, tins, etc., and 
preparing gur 

54 

6 

0 

Bent for sugarcane crushing 

machine 

6 

12 

0 

Bent per acre (4 quarters) 

3 

1 

6 


132 

7 

6 

(6) With manure cost per acre 

9 

0 

0 


141 

7 

6 


(6) With manure cost per acre 
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(2) Sugarcane {grown for cane only), 

(а) Without manuring^— 

Production of cane per acre 
Saleable cuttings for seed per acre 

(б) With manuring— 

Production of cane per acre 
Saleable cuttings for seed per acre 


Mds 

400 

48 

Mds 

650 

48 


(a) Without manuring— 




Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Ploughing charges per acre 

• ■ • 

9 

0 

0 

Seed 

• » • 

9 

0 

0 

Charges for sowing, fencing, ridging. 




earthing up, weeding, cutting 

■ • » 

46 

0 

0 

Rent i)er acre (4 quarters) 

« • • 

3 

1 

6 

Carting cane to mill—one pice 

per 




maund per mile—say distance 




6 miles 

• • • 

24 

10 

0 



90 

11 

6 

(6) With manure cost per acre 

• • • 

9 

0 

0 

Total 

99 

11 

6 

Linseed, 








Mds 

Production per acre 



• • • 

6 

Saleable straw per acre 



... 

li 



Bs. 

A. 

p. 

Ploughing and sowing charges 

per 




acre 

• • • 

3 

6 

0 

Seed 

• • • 

3 

0 

0 

Harvesting charges 

• • • 

2 

4 

0 

Conveyance to threshing yard 

. • • 

0 

6 

0 

Charges for threshing 

• • • 

1 

2 

0 

Rent per acre (2 quarters) 

• • • 

1 

8 

9 


Total ... 11 10 9 
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Oaten Hay. 

]^d8. 

Production per acre (30 bales of 30 

seers each) ... 22^ 

Bs. A. P. 


Ploughing charges per acre 

• • • 

5 

10 

0 

Seed 

■ • • 

2 

13 

0 

Sowing, breaking up clods. 

etc. 

2 

4 

0 

Harvesting charges 


3 

0 

0 

Wages of guard 


0 

12 

0 

Conveyance to yard 


2 

4 

0 

Charges for baling 


1 

11 

0 

Galvanized wire for baling 


1 

0 

0 

Bent for 2 quarters 

• » • 

1 

8 

9 


Total 

20 

14 

9 

Oats. 








Mds. 

Production per acre 



0 « • 

16 

Saleable straw 



• • • 

9 



Bs. 

A. 

p. 

Ploughing charges per acre 


6 

10 

0 

Seed 


o 

13 

0 

Sowing, breaking up clods. 

etc. 

2 

4 

0 

Harvesting charges 


2 

4 

0 

Conveyance charges to yard 


2 

4 

0 

Wages of guard 


0 

12 

0 

Threshing charges 


1 

11 

0 

Bent for 2 quarters 


1 

8 

9 


Total 


19 2 9 
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Mustard {sown broadcast). 


Mds. 


Production per acre 


• • • 

H 


Rs. 

A. 

. p. 

Seed 

0 

12 

0 

Harvestings charges 

1 

11 

0 

Conveyance to threshing yard and 
threshing charges 

1 

8 

0 

Rent for 2 quarters 

1 

8 

9 

Total 

5 

7 

9 

Aus paddy. 

Production per acre 



Mds 

16 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Ploughing per acre 

6 

10 

0 

Harrowing and sowing charges 

2 

4 

0 

Seed 

3 

0 

0 

"Weeding charges 

4 

8 

0 

Cutting, carting to threshing floor and 
threshing 

3 

6 

0 

Rent for 2 quarters 

1 

8 

9 

Total 

20 

4 

9 

Aman paddy. 

Production per acre 



Mds 

18 

Saleable straw 


• • • 

13 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Ploughing charges per acre 

5 

10 

0 

Seed 

3 

0 

0 

Harrowing and sowing charges 

1 

14 

0 

Weeding charges 

3 

0 

0 

Cutting, carting to threshing floor and 
threshing 

3 

6 

0 

Rent for four quarters 

3 

1 

6 


Total ... 19 15 6 



WKeot. 


Uda 


Production per acre 


« • • 

9 

Saleable straw 


• • « 

7 


Ps. 

A. 

p. 

Ploughing^ charges per acre 

11 

4 

0 

Seed 

6 

0 

0 

Weeding charges 

1 

0 

0 

Gutting, carting to threshing floor and 
threshing charges 

6 

4 

0 

Pent for 4 quarters 

3 

1 

6 

Total ... 

26 

9 

6 

Mosuri. 

Production per acre 


Mds 

... 9 

Saleable straw per acre 


• • • 

6 


Ps. 

A. 

p. 

Ploughing charges per acre 

3 

6 

0 

Seed 

1 

14 

0 

Cutting, carting to threshing floor and 
threshing charges 

3 

12 

0 

Pent for 4 quarters 

1 

8 

9 

Total 

10 

8 

9 

Barley. 

Production per acre 


Mds 

... 9 

Saleable straw 


• • • 

7 


Ps. 

A. 

p. 

Ploughing charges per acre 

4 

8 

0 

Seed 

2 

4 

0 

Cutting, carting to threshing floor and 
threshing charges 

5 

4 

0 

Pent for 2 quarters 

1 

8 

9 

Total ... 

13 

8 

9 


Total 
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Kalai {sown hroadcast). 


Production per acre 
Saleable straw 

Seed cbargres 
Sowings charges 

Cutting^, carting to threshing floor and 
threshing charges 

Pent for 2 quarters 


If ploughed 


Total 


Potato. 


Production per acre 

Ploughing charges per acre 
Seed 

Sowing charges 
Breaking up clods 
Barthing up and ridging 
Manuring 
Irrigating 

Harvesting and carting to store 
house 

Pent for 4 quarters 


Mds 

... 7k 

9 


Ps. 

A. 

p. 

0 

16 

0 

0 

9 

0 

5 

13 

0 

1 

8 

9 

8 

13 

9 

2 

4 

0 


11 1 9 




Mds 


• . • 

90 

Ps. 

A. 

p. 

11 

4 

0 

30 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

2 

4 

0 

4 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

11 

4 

0 

6 

6 

0 

3 

1 

6 

78 

1 

6 


Total . 
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(J) Jute \grown, for fibre). 


Mds 

Production per acre ... 15 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Ploughing' and sowing charges 

9 

0 

0 

Seed 

1 

8 

0 

Harrowing charges 

0 

12 

0 

Weeding charges 

11 

4 

0 

Thinning out 

1 

8 

0 

Cutting charges 

2 

13 

0 

Charges for bundling 

1 

2 

0 

Carting to steeping place 

3 

12 

0 

Charges for steeping and washing 

10 

14 

0 

Drying charges 

1 

2 

0 

Manuring 

6 

0 

0 

Rent for 2 quarters 

1 

8 

9 

Total 

51 

3 

9 

(2) Jute {grown for seed). 

Production per acre seed 


Mds 

... 3 

Saleable bad jute fibre 



9 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Ploughing and sowing charges 

9 

0 

0 

Seed 

1 

8 

0 

Harrowing charges 

0 

12 

0 

W'eeding charges 

11 

4 

0 

Thinning out 

1 

8 

0 

Cutting charges 

2 

13 

0 

Charges for preparing and cleaning 
seed 

2 

4 

0 

Manuring 

6 

0 

0 

Price of bags for keeping seed 

0 

12 

0 

Rent for 4 quarters 

3 

1 

6 


Total ... 38 14 6 
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Gram. 


Mds 


Production per acre 



« « 

. 9 

Saleable straw 



• « 

. 6 



Ps. 

A. 

, p. 

Ploug’hin^ and sowing^ charges 

3 

6 

0 

Seed 


1 

14 

0 

Sarvesting charges 

• • ■ 

2 

4 

0 

Conveyance to yard 

and threshing 




charges 

• • • 

1 

8 

0 

Pent for 2 quarters 

• ■ • 

1 

8 

9 


Total 

10 

8 

9 


Peas. 








Mds 

Production ];>er acre 



• • • 

n 

Saleable straw 



... 

4 



Ps. 

A. 

p. 

Ploughing charges 

« • • 

3 

6 

0 

Seed 

• • • 

1 

8 

0 

Harvesting 

« • • 

2 

4 

0 

Conveyance to yard 

and threshing 




charges 

• V ■ 

1 

8 

0 

Pent for 2 quarters 


1 

8 

9 


Total 

10 

2 

9 

Turmeric {green) . 








Mds 

Production per acre 



• • 

160 



Ps. 

A. 

p. 

XHgging and turning 

over soil and 




harrowing 

• • • 

7 

8 

0 

Seed 

• • ■ 

37 

8 

0 

Sowing charges 

• > • 

9 

6 

0 

Harvesting charges 

• * • 

9 

6 

0 

Pent for 4 quarters 

■ • • 

3 

1 

6 


Total ... 66 13 6 
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Chillis (green). 

Mds. 

Production per acre— 

Green ... 30 

Dried ... 

Es. A. p. 


Ploughing charges 

11 

4 

0 

Seed 

1 

8 

0 

Planting out seedlings 

1 

11 

0 

Hoeing charges 

1 

14 

0 

Weeding charges 

11 

4 

0 

Harvesting charges 

4 

8 

0 

Eent for 4 quarters 

3 

1 

6 


36 

2 

6 

9 

If di'ied— 




Drying charges 

6 

0 

0 

Total ... 

41 

2 

6 

Napier Grass (cattle fodder). 






Mds. 

Average annual production over 5 years 


. • 

400 


Es. 

A. 

P. 

Ploughing charges 

6 

12 

0 

Seed 

16 

0 

0 

Hoeing charges 

5 

10 

0 

Manuring for 5 years 

46 

0 

0 

Rent for 5 years 

16 

6 

6 

Total cost over 6 years 

87 

11 

6 

Average cost per annum 

17 

8 

6 
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Noethehn ])ivision. 

Statement No. 2. 

Showing the approximate expenditure in charity, and for the improve¬ 
ment of agriculture, cultivation, produce, livestocks, etc. 

1. Hospitals and dispensoHes. —Rupees 4,007 is spent annually, and 
besides this, Rs. 37,543 has been spent since 1900 A.D. 

The lands for these institutions within the Company's properties 
are given rent-free. 

2. Schools .—^Rupees 875 is spent annually, and besides this, 
Rs. 19,780 has been spent since 1900 A.D. 

The lands for these institutions within the Company’s properties 
are given rent-free. 

3. Construction and repairs to roads, bunds, tanks, khals, wells, 
bridges, culverts, clearing water-hyacinth, etc .—Rupees 25 is spent 
annually, and besides this, Rs. 94,178 has been spent since 1900 A.D. 

The Company has supplied large quantities of building material 
free for these purposes. 

Our predecessors, previous to 1900 A.D., spent large sums in the 
making and maintaining the upkeep of these above items. All the 
roads recorded within our “khas khatians” by the Cadastral Survey 
Settlement Authorities were established by the Company or its 
predecessors-in-interest and are within our properties for which we pay 
revenue or rent according to our right. Besides these khas roads, it 
will be found that most of the roads now controlled by the distirct and 
local boards were, at one time, controlled and maintained to a great 
extent by the landlords. In many cases such roads have passed into the 
hands of local bodies without the landlord getting any compensation. 

I estimate the value of the roads in our khas possession, if they 
were acquired, at not less than Rs. 15,30,000. 

4. Hats, bazars, ghats, ferries, etc. —Rupees 73,566 has been spent 
since 1900 A.D. The Company and its predecessors have established 
all these items within their properties and have spent large sums in 
establishing and maintaining them. 

6. Famine, flood, fire relief, etc. —^Rupees 87,275 has been spent 
since 1896 A.D.' 

Tenants, in times of calamity, have been given free wood and land 
for making bricks, bamboos and thatching grass for their houses, and 
allowed to graze their cattle on reserved grass lands. 
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6. Donations for religious purposes. —^Rupees 406 is paid annuallyi 
and besides ibis, Us. 6,374 has been spent since 1000 A.D. 

Lands for these institutions within our properties are ^ven rent- 
free. The building materials for several mosques and temples have 
been supplied by the Company and its predecessors free of charge. 

7. Other subscriptions for public purposes. —Rupees 817 is paid 
annually, and besides this, Rs. 4,218 has been spent since 1900 A.D. 

8. Livestock. —Rupees 5,440 has been spent since 1900 A.D. 

The .Company and its predecessors have always kept, where a 
Manager is stationed, pure bred or good upcountry bulls which have 
been used by the tenants to improve the local cattle. Stallions and 
upcountry buck goats have also been kept for the purpose of improving 
the local ponies and goats. Good breeds of fowls and eggs have been 
distributed amongst the tenants during recent years for the same 
purpose. 

9. Agriculture. —Rupees 78,157 has been spent since 1900 A.D., by 
distributing various kinds of improved or good seed; by encouraging 
the tenants to use these improved seeds by demonstrating to them their 
greater productivity than the local kinds by growing them on our farms 
and other methods. 

Tip to 1906 the tenants knew nothing about jute. In 1906-07, the 
Company not only distributed large quantities of jute seed amongst the 
tenants, but engaged men from the jute growing districts to show them 
how to cultivate, steep, ret and prepare the raw jute for the market. 
J'ute is now very largely grown in our districts. The Company has 
ever since repeatedly introduced fresh and improved jute seed for dis¬ 
tributing amongst the tenants to improve the quality and quantity. 

A kind of Coimbatore sugarcane was first introduced to the tenants 
by the Company in about 1929-30, which was shown by demonstration 
on our farms to double the cane and the quantity of gur production of 
the local grown cane. Large quantities of ^'setts” of this Coimbatore 
cane were distributed to the tenants and within 5 years the previous 
lo|cal cane was entirely ousted. Since 1935, several small and large 
sugar mills have been erected, which are entirely due to the Company’s 
enterprise in introducing the Coimbatore strain of cane. 

Within the last three years the Company has successfully introduced 
an early maturing paddy, which has become necessary in some areas 
on account of floods. Over 1,000 maunds have been distributed to the 
tenants free of interest. 

The Company has done a great deal in introducing improved, good 
and new kinds of seed for grain crops, cattle fodder crops, green manur¬ 
ing crops and vegetable seeds, as well as fruit plants and trees, and have 
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encouraged the tenants to grow them in every way possible, such ai by 
demonstration on our own farms, distribution of seeds, cuttings and 
seedlings, at cost price or even free to the tenants. The cultivation of 
potatoes, onions, cauliflowers, pineapples, was little, if at all, grown 
by our tenants a few years ago, their cultivation is now increasingly 
extending due to the Company's enterprise. 

New kinds of ploughs have been demonstrated but with little success 
to date. 

Our predecessors, also imported seed for improving the yield of crops. 

The Company since 1906 has brought 40,000 to 50,000 acres of waste 
lands in jhow or other jungle under cultivation by giving the land rent- 
free to tenants for three years. Its predecessors brought thousands 
of acres too under cultivation by similar methods or by their own cul¬ 
tivation as they maintained large herds of draft cattle. 

The Company and its predecessors have recruited and encouraged 
people from other districts to settle within their properties by giving 
them materials for building their houses, wells, etc., and the land 
lying in jungle or waste, on easy terms or free of rent for a period of 
years until the lands were in full production. Many new villages thus 
sprang up and many of these villages bear the names of the European 
and Indian employees who introduced these settlers. 

The Company and its predecessors have set apart grazing fields for 
the tenants* cattle. 

10. Rent remitted. —Rupees 18,08,088 has been remitted since 
1909 A.D. 

11. Interest remitted. —Rupees 42,26,240 has been remitted since 
1909 A.D. 

12. Loansj interest remitted. —^Rupees 1,00,829 has been remitted 
since 1927 A.D. 

13. Estimated value of lands given free of rent for religious pur¬ 
poses, schools and other charitable institutions, graveyards, etc .— 
Rupees 6,860 has been spent since 1900 A.D. 
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Reply by the Mymensingh Landholders’ Association. 


Q. 1, Part 1. Duties and obligations mentioned in this question 
are those which were imposed by the Permanent Settlement Begula- 
tion and the zamindars carried them out to the best of their powers. It 
is a mistake to suppose that the zamindars in Bengal were middlemen 
and mere rent collectors under the Muhammadan rule and that they 
were raised to the status of actual proprietors of the soil by 
Lord Cornwallis by the Permanent Settlement of 1793. Zamindars 
were not only de facto proprietors of land but de facto rulers within 
their aslates since the dawn of history. The preserved peace and order 
within their estates, put down crimes, and punished offenders, decided 
civil suits and looked to the interest of labourers and cultivators and 
gave relief to them in times of scarcity and represented and main> 
tained the royal authority. The literature and tradition of Bengal 
reflects to this day the position and influence which the zamindar exer¬ 
cised in the political and social economy of the province. 

Warren Hastings deprived the zamindars of their quasi feudal 
powers and of their judicial and police powers. Lord Cornwallis did 
not restore to the zamindars their former powers but restored them to 
the honoured place they had held for centuries. The placing of a limit 
to the Government demand by the Permanent Settlement enabled the 
Government by the subsequent legislation (Act X of 1859, Act III of 
18G9 and Act VIIT of 1885) to limit the demands of zamindars from 
raiyats. “The cultivators of Bengal are more prosperous, more 
resourceful, better able to tide over years of bad harvest than the culti¬ 
vators of other provinces in India. The limitation of the State demand 
has fostered agricultural enterprise, extended cultivation.” (Vide Mr. 
R. C. Dutta’s open letters to Lord Curzon.) 

Mr. Colebrooke in his Husbandry of Bengal remarks that two-thirds 
of Bengal were waste lands at the time of the Permanent Settlement and 
it had led to the accumulation of some capital in the hands of private 
proprietors. This capital had been fairly distributed among the intel- 
ligent and industrious of all classes, encouraged education, classical and 
modern, and culture among the middle classes. The zamindars also 
granted large tract of lands, rent free, to foster education and culture 
for the general well-being of society and also encouraged music and 
other fine arts. The zamindars as natural leaders did everything in 
their power for the benefit of those under their care and used to build 
up and maintain the social structure of Bengal at heavy expense in 
addition to the duties imposed upon them by the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment. The cordial relations which zamindars maintained with their 
tenants continued unabated, fed and fostered by their patriarchal 
authority down to the beginning of the various tenancy legislations, 
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which are disrupting the cordial relations and are destroying the initia¬ 
tive and energies of the zamindars for the improvement of society and 
gradually converting them into a contractual relationship. A sum¬ 
mary of the Begulations and the various rights and duties defined 
therein will be supplied at the time when evidence will be taken. 

Q. 1, Part 2a The Permanent Settlement Begulation did not take 
away any existing rights from the tenants but certain rights were con¬ 
ferred on certain classes of tenants. Their customary rights were vague, 
uncertain and indefinite. These rights were recognised and made defi¬ 
nite and certain. The Begulation noticed that there were persons— 
mokraridars or istemrardars and dependent talukdars and khudkasht 
raiyats. Sufficient provision was made for the rights of these classes 
of raiyats. Then comes a provision about the “remaining lands”, that 
is all that are not of the classes just named. These lands weif' to be let, 
under the prescribed restrictions (granting of pattas), in whatever 
manner the zamindars may think fit. There can be no doubt that when 
the zamindars were legally recognised and such persons as could show 
a right to hold independently of the zamindars were acknowledged, all 
the other cultivators became raiyats or tenants. In Bengal if we 
regard the entire scale of rights below the landlord, we shall find at 
one end of the series, the small class just alluded to and in the end of 
the series the real tenants, people who were cultivating the landlords’ 
private lands or who had been located by him on lands laid waste. 
The Government were well aware of the indefinite relations between 
zamindars and raiyats, were well apprised of the uncertain nature of 
the rights of the cultivators of the soil, so that practically nothing 
effectual had been done between 1765 and 1790 to define or adjust those 
rights. Lord Cornwallis was sanguine that the combined effect of the 
limitation by the Permanent Settlement of the State demand and of 
the patta regulations would have the ultimate effect of adjusting the 
relations between the zamindars and raiyats and obviating all objec¬ 
tions to a Permanent Settlement upon the undefined demands of the 
former upon the latter. In the time of the Moghul and the Muham¬ 
madan Government the share of the State was uncertain and also the 
share of the zamindars was uncertain. The Permanent Settlement 
fixed and made certain the former but the latter remained as uncertain 
as before. In point of law and fact the ordinary tenants can claim 
under the provision of Lord Cornwallis’s Code on rights at all. (Vide 
Baden Powell, pages 207 and 208 and Field, page 506; Minute of 
Sir John Shore, p. 389.) 

“That tenant right in any form was unknown in the provinces, and 
that the utmost confusion prevailed everywhere as to the terms on 
which the raiyat held his lands. (Colebrooke pp. 39, 46 and 47.) 
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Q> 2t The Permanent Settlement did not convey but merely recog¬ 
nised the pre-existing rights of the zamindars to choose his tenants or 
to regulate the usage of the lauds to the best advantage of the lands 
(vide 61 and 56, Regulation I, 1793). Lord Cornwallis thought that it 
was impossible to harass the zamindars with conditions about his sub¬ 
ordinate tenants and with vexatious interference in his dealings with 
them. It was supposed that the newly acknowledged landlord would 
extend cultivation, and thereby enlarge his own receipts; that he 
would improve the class of crop grown; and as differential rents were 
always acknowledged for richer and poorer crops, it was supposed that 
rentals would rise in this way. The landlord would thus become rich; 
on the other hand he would employ and liberally pay more and more 
for labour; everywhere he would be known as the benevolent landlord 
of a contented tenant. (Vide Baden-Powell, page 289.) Mr. Shore 
says that it w^as prescriptive law that the raiyats cannot change the 
species of cultivation without forfeiture of the rights of occupancy (Field, 
page 540.) As to the rights of the landlord to choose his tenants it has 
been discussed in the answer to question 1. Agricultural efficiency 
depends on a conscientious landlord and efficient tenants. 

Qi 3i The landlords played a very important part in the economic 
development of the country. The country has prospered under the 
aegis of the zamindars and there is no reason to regret the Settlement. 
On the 20th October 1883 the Commissioner of the Burdwan division 
reported to the Government of Bengal as follows:—“The Bengal of to¬ 
day offers a startling contrast to the Bengal of 1793; the wealth and 
prosperity of the country have marvellously increased—increased beyond 
all precedent under the Permanent Settlement; a great portion of this 
increase is due to the zamindari body as a whole, and they have been 
very active and powerful factors in the development of this prospe¬ 
rity." (Vide Rent Commission of 1880, proceedings.) The chief 
defence of landlordism is that it supplies agriculture with capital at a 
cheap rate. "Landlords’ position in agriculture is not one of privilege 
but of utility." Landlords are to be real leaders of the rural popula¬ 
tion. They are to bring in improved methods in agriculture and 
enlightenment in rural life. Cultivators must have landlords; they 
are poor, unorganised, illiterate. They require leadership, financial 
assistance and they require to be led at every step—be the landlord the 
State or any private landlord. 

The landlords played their part well, and most efficiently; what the 
country expected from them they performed to the best of their powers, 
handicapped as they had been under the Regulations and the successive 
tenancy legislations. 

Sir John Shore in para. 311 of his Minute observed "in the list of 
zamindari charges there will be found charitable donations which 
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ought properly to be paid by officers of Government.” In this con¬ 
nection Eegulation XXXIII of 1793 will throw much light. 

Q. 4. It is absolutely incorrect to say that Permanent Settlement 
converted the status of the zamindars from collectors of revenue to 
actual proprietors of the soil. They were actual proprietors long before 
the Permanent Settlement. It is very easy to write that the authors of 
the Permanent Settlement with a few strokes of the pen, converted 
Muhammadan tax gatherers into landed proprietors and phrases of that 
sort; but they are far too summary to be accurate and just. (Baden- 
Powell, page 523.) During the Muhammadan times of the Hindu Rajas 
and zamindars had to perform all the functions of the Sovereign*. They 
heard and decided cases, civil and criminal, and enforced obedience 
to their decrees and sentences in the same way as a Sovereign. They 
had their own law officers or pandits. The police administration was 
under them. In fiscal matters their authority was supreme, the inter¬ 
ference by the Ruling Power being really few and far between. The 
necessary result was the practical continuation of the old Hindu system 
(T. L. L. of S. Mitra page 26.) In ancient Hindu times subletting 
was unknown but this state of things would not last long. Either from 
necessity or from indolence or from an abundance of sudra labourers 
aub'letting soon became common. In Thakurani Dasee v. Biseswar 
Mookherjee, Justice Campbell, afterwards Sir George Campbell, Kt. 
Governor of Bengal, is reported to have expressed the same opinion. 
Narad and Parashar had to deal copiously with question of the relation¬ 
ship of landlord and tenant (Ibid). Field shows that the landlord used 
to get 25 per cent, of the gross produce. Intermediate tenures also were 
apparently unknown in earlier days. The text books deal only with 
the rights of the owners of the land and the cultivators. Intermediate 
tenures must have come into existence at a later stage of society. In 
the ancient Hindu times the village headmen, lords of ten or hundred 
villages, by virtue of hereditary succession, assimilated to themselves the 
powers of influential zamindars. Powerful Chiefs or Sovereigns, to the 
maintenance of whose power large armies were necessary, were unable 
to pay them in money, for money did not exist in sufficient abundance; 
and so they assigned to their Generals specified tracts of territory. In 
course of time these Generals acquired a position and local importance 
and their family taking root in the locality became the germ of an 
aristocracy between the cultivators and the Sovereign. Similar grants 
were made for the support of civil officers, for the maintenance of tem¬ 
ples and of holy men, for the reward of public services and to royal 
favourites. Here was another source of a class standing between the 
Sovereign and the cultivators. Then there were in a natural course of 
things many petty chiefs who had acquired a local position and influ¬ 
ence before they came in contact with a stronger power to which they 
succumbed, but retained their former position to those below them. In 
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these and other ways there came to exist between the Sovereign 
and cultivators a class of aristocracy, variously known as Rajas, zamin- 
dars, talukdars and choudhuries, the exact nature of whose rights puzzled 
the first English administrators of the country in no slight degree. 
It has been erroneously said that most of the considerable zamindaris 
of Bengal may be traced to an origin within a century and a half (Mr. 
Field, page 39). Without entering into any controversies of Hastings, 
Grant, Shore or Francis it may safely be said that the Muhammadan 
epoch was famous for the development of the zamindari system. The 
landohldcrs of Bengal and Bihar submitted a memorial to the Secre¬ 
tary of State in the early eighties of the last century wherein they urged 
(i) that the zamindars were not a creation of the Settlement but a sur¬ 
vival of days long before the reign of Akbar as shown by the fact that 
many of the oldest families could trace their origin to a period anterior 
to that reign and in some cases even anterior to the Muhammadan rule; 
(it) that the established rule of the Moghul finance was that the rents 
belonged to the Sovereign and the lands to the zamindars; (in) that the 
Emperors of Delhi used to purchase lands from the zamindars in recog¬ 
nition of their proprietory rights. Pitt’s Act which was passed (24 
George III, Ch. 25, s. 39) says “For settling and establishing upon prin¬ 
ciples of moderation and justice, according to the laws and constitution 
of India, the permanent rules by which the tributes, rents and services 
of the Rajas, zamindars, polygars, talukdars and other native landlords 
should be in future rendered and paid to the United Company.” The 
despatch of the Court of Directors, dated the 2l8t August 1788, declared 
that the zamindars had the hereditary tenure in their possession, that 
many of them could trace back their rights to days coeval with the 
conquest of Akbar and that the idea of this right had been repeatedly 
sanctioned in the discussion in Parliament, in the decisions of Court, 
and in the practice of the Government. The East India Company in 
1698 obtained permission from Azim Ushan, a grandson of Aurangzeb 
and Subedar of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, to purchase from the zamin¬ 
dars the talukdari rights of Calcutta, Sutanati and Govindapur. In 
1717 the Emperor Faruqshir granted the Company permission to 
purchase 38 more villages, from the proprietors in the province, known 
as the zamindari of 24-Parganas (vide Field, pages 6 and 7). This 
shows that the East India Company itself first planted themselves in 
Bengal as a zamindar. The fact that malikana was paid to zamindars, 
etc., during the Muhammadan times and in the early British period, 
whose lands were made khas also shows the proprietary status of the 
zamindars (as for instance the maintenance to the proprietors of 
Hasradi Pargana of this district —vide Wroughton’s report of the 
Hasradi Pargana). 

In this connection the observations of their Lordships of the Privy 
Council (1 M.I.A., p. 306) may be interesting. In the unquiet times. 
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which preceded the Company’s acquisition of the Dewani, arbitrary 
power respected neither prescriptive rights nor established usages. The 
management by the Company had no tendency to restore order and the 
Company found the whole system embarassed and confused. 

Qi 5i The Permanent Settlement Regulation, Regulation 1 of 1793 
says “the zamindars, etc. are to consider these orders as irrecoverable, 
and not liable to alteration by any persons whom the Court of Directors 
may hereafter appoint to the Administration of their affairs in this 
country.” 

This is a solemn pledge couched in unequivocal language binding 
on this Government. Surely no Government unless prepared to break 
all its treaty and other obligations and solemn undertakings given by 
its predecessors can treat this solemn promise as a mere scrap of paper. 
The Permanent Settlement was not the seeking of the zamindars but 
was thrust upon them by the Supreme Power at Home for iti own stabil¬ 
ity and to save the Government from bankruptcy. If after 160 years 
any attempt is made to change the land system, that would be doing 
injustice to those who have invested huge amounts in land solely rely¬ 
ing on the strength of this solemn and inviolable pledge. Looked at 
from this standpoint any legislation tampering with the spirit of the 
Regulation would be a discriminatory legislation which every State 
ought to avoid. Taking all things into consideration the State has not 
suffered but the ancient Rajas and the zamindars have suffered. The 
best authorities are now agreed that the adoption of the principles of the 
Permanent Settlement was not a mistake. The land system inaugurated 
by the Permanent Settlement was a scientific system and for the good 
of all classes of society and therefore binding on all. The Government 
recognised the proprietorship of the zamindar and they have continued 
in their enjoyment of the rights with the connivance and concurrence 
of the whole nation. The Permanent Settlement did not stop at dec¬ 
laring certain persons as proprietors. It evinced solicitude for the 
welfare of the raiyats and various rules were promulgated to govern 
leases and rents of raiyats. The State did its duty towards itself by 
securing its revenue, its duty to the zamindars by declaring him a 
proprietor, its duty to the raiyats by securing to them the State protec¬ 
tion. So the raiyats have no complaint against the State. The pledge 
given in the proclamations for the protection of the raiyats has been 
more than redeemed by the various Regulations and successive tenancy 
legislation of 1859, 1869, 1885, 1928 and lastly 1938 much to the 
detriment of the proprietors of land and in derogation of their funda¬ 
mental rights. “We are going to take back by force in 1884, a 
property that we forced the zamindar to buy in 1793, and so little 
mindful are we of the reputation for good faith in these days that a 
course is being boldly adopted by us that no one has ever ventured to 
suggest in a whisper until now.” (Colebrooke, XVI.) 
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It was a sacred contract absolutely and irrevocably binding on tbe 
parties to it and on tbe country as a whole. 

The Permanent Settlement did not cripple the financial resources of 
the country. On the other hand the heavy assessment of land revenue 
at the Settlement crippled the resources of the zamindars and brought 
about their ruin as would be evinced by the fact that more than one- 
third of the estates were sold away during the next 10/15 years. The 
method of computing the alleged huge profit of the zamindars by show¬ 
ing the gross rentals on one side and the Government revenue and cesses 
on the other is fundamentally wrong. 

If the Permanent Settlement yields more profit to the landlord and 
to the tenants it does not mean a sacrifice on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment. The prosperity of the people is an asset to Government and if 
the State considers itself a loser in the shape of land revenue, that loss 
is more than counterbalanced by increased return in the shape of 
receipts under stamps, customs and income-tax. 

Qi 6i From the answer to question 3 it would be patent that what 
was expected of the zamindars they fulfilled that expectation to the 
best of their abilities. Sir Bichard Temple, Governor of Bengal, in his 
“India in 1880” says (in page 115) “The great landlords in India known 
by the names of zamindars, talukdars and other titles are chiefly 
associated in the public mind with the provinces of Bengal, Bihar, 
Orissa and Oudh. Some of these native gentlemen apply capital to the 
soil, reclaim the waste land, conciliate their tenantry and in all res¬ 
pects show forth a bright example.” After the Permanent Settlement 
(Ascoli, page 74) the zamindar was faced by the immediate prospects 
of being liable to pay a revenue which was very heavy. Over his head 
was brandished the axe of sale, ready to descend and destroy him, if 
the smallest arrear accumulated—^in 1797 estates bearing a revenue of 
Bs. 8,67,355 or more than two-thirds of the revenue of the district were 
ordered for sale in Dacca; in 1799 the ai-rears of revenue for the district 
were Bs. 1,21,047; in 1801 it was Bs. 2,08,266 and in the year 1800 
the revenue of the estates put up for sale amounted to Bs. 1,48,294. 
This state of affairs was not particular to the district of Dacca. In 
fact the ancient houses of Bajshahi, Nadia, Bishnupur and Kashi- 
jurrah, were sold out during the fifteen years of the conclusion of the 
Permanent Settlement in 1793. The auction purchasers at these reve¬ 
nue sales invested their capital and they being sensible men were fully 
conscious of the fact that the revenue assessed on these estates 
purchased by them was exorbitantly high, leaving a very narrow 
margin of barely 10 per cent, and that they were fully conscious of 
the fact that the only means of augmenting their income was by exten¬ 
sion of cultivation. The logical outcome was that they must have 
invested their capital in courting tenants to settle on the waste lands 
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by building them bouses, supplying them with the implements of culti* 
vation and seeds. In fact the extension of cultivation was the only 
salvation from ruin by sale. And they must have done their best in 
their own self-interest to extend cultivation. The original holders of 
estates who could save their existence from sale must have been able to 
do so by good management of their estates and extension of cultiva¬ 
tion. It goes without saying that the then Government did absolutely 
nothing to extend cultivation and to improve agriculture. The 
initiative must have come from somebody and that somebody could 
never have been the “vagrant raiyat.” We would assess 25 per cent, 
of the extension of cultivation to cause (i) namely, the increase in 
population, 20 per cent, to cause, (n) namely, the enterprise of tenants 
and the remaining 55 per cent, to cause, (in) namely, the initiative 
and the pecuniary or other assistance of zamindars. In 1770 the 
great famine swept away about one-third of the population of Bengal. 
In this famine and in subsequent famines in Bengal the zamindars 
rendered yeoman service to save their tenants from utter ruin. This 
cau be gathered from the Government reports. It is idle to suppose 
that the extension of cultivation was due to the pressure of population 
since the Permanent Settlement and that Bengal was able to recoup 
itself in respect of population during a short period of 23 years inter¬ 
vening between 1770 and the Permanent Settlement and in the next 
few years to come. The pressure of population on land could have been 
heavy then and for many years after. There were more lands, less 
tenants and therefore the zamindars’ initiative was necessary to fill 
the gap. We wish we could attribute to the tenants the quality of 
enterprise but it would be wide of the truth. According to Mr. Cole- 
brooke the population of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa at the Settlement was 
about 25 millions. The average was 200 persons to the square mile. 
In Bengal, a little more than one acre of tilled ground for every 
person was the figure given by Mr. Colebrooke and to-day it is about 
three-fourths of an acre. 

i 

Qi 7. The increase mentioned in this question is very largely due 
to the industry and good management of the zamindars and in their 
untiring efforts for the purposes of extension of cultivation of waste 
lands and improvement in agriculture. This question is dealt with in 
the answers to questions 2, 3 and 6. The enhancement of rents is 
also another factor. The efforts of tenants do not count much. It is 
difficult to give the exact percentage of these factors. Two-thirds of 
this district of Mymensingh were waste at*the time of the Permanent 
Settlement, so we must ascribe to the extensions of cultivation of waste 
lands about 40 per cent, of the increase, to enhancement of rent we 
would ascribe about 30 per cent., to the industry and good management 
of the zamindars, 25 per cent., and to the efforts of the tenants about 5 
per cent.. Another factor has not been taken account of, namely, the 
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dieapening of money. As Mr. Bobert Bnigbt in bia pietace eaid in 
1884 that the rental of 1793 was four crores and it ought to be 
24 crores without any enhancement taking into account only the 
comparative money values and cultivation of waste land (vide Robert 
Knight’s preface to Colebrooke’s book). The increase due to increase 
in area of tenants’ holding effected by the last district settlement is a 
noticeable feature. The figure of 12 crores alluded to in the question 
appears to be the rental of all classes of landlords and not merely 
of estates paying Government revenue. An accurate estimate should 
be made of the rental of estates only and the figure of 12 crores would 
after making allowances for rentals of tenureholders of all sorts, 
assessments on coal mines, tea plantations, forests and the rentals 
intercepted by raiyats, etc., would come down considerably. 

Then, again, deductions will have to be made for— 

(1) Interest on capital outlay incurred in acquiring all interests. 

(2) Costs of collection. 

(3) Costs of periodical settlements (in the district of Mymensingh 
the cost of the last district settlement was about 59 lakhs.) 

(4) Costs for inquiries into the questions of alluvion, diluvion and 
deterioration of lands. 

(5) Average loss for remission and abatement of revenue in bad 
years. 

(6) Percentage of arrears in Government estates is as high if not 
higher as in permanently settled estates. The general rates of rentals 
at the time of the Settlement, varied from one-third of the gross produce 
to nine-sixteenths. In 1884 it was one-twcntyfifth. At the present 
day it will be about one-sixteenth in the district of Mymensingh. 

Q. 8. By the Settlement zamindars were required and expected to 
conduct themselves with good faith and moderation towards their 
tenants. This expectation has been ami)ly fulfilled and this fact has 
been dealt with in ewtenso in our answer to question 1. They have 
not failed in any manner. The Permanent Settlement never intended 
to secure to the tenants “the same equity and generous treatment as 
they were supposed to have received from Government” but merely 
enjoined on them to “conduct themselves with good faith and modera¬ 
tion towards their dependent talukdars and raiyats”. 

The moderation shown by the zamindars towards their raiyats 
is to be considered beyond reproach if we remember that the Govern¬ 
ment showed.no moderation in assessing the revenue and if we remem¬ 
ber how the zamindars had been and are being explored and harassed 
to exasperation by subsequent legislations and new imposts. 

19 
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Q. 9. The zamindars have improved their estates by their good 
management, industry and enterprise and the reply given in question 
S holds good in this respect. 

They have not failed to carry out the duties imposed upon them 
by the Permanent Settlement; on the contrary they have fulfilled them 
to the best of their powers, including keeping of proper accounts and 
granting of rent receipts. 

The charge of absenteeism cannot be brought against the zamindars 
and talukdars of Mymensingh. They are in close touch with their 
tenants and are easily accessible to them. They have shown the 
greatest sympathy towards the grievances of their raiyats and stood 
by them in their hours of trial. 

The Tenancy Act has encouraged absentee landlords. They find 
little incentive in staying in villages by being deprived of their power 
to improve the lot of the peasantry. 

It is not fair to characterise zamindars and talukdars living in 
towns as absentee landlords because the Tenancy Act has severed the 
cordial relations which formerly existed between the zamindars arql 
their tenants and being human beings they have lost the incentive to do 
good to their tenants. They were the leaders of rural development and 
enlightenment. A great deal of confusion arises from the fact that we 
are apt to apply to present day facts, the circumstances which existed 
long before and fail to differentiate between cause and effect. The 
leadership of rural areas has fallen into unworthy hands and the result 
is going to be chaos and confusion and communism. “But public 
works of greater magnitude, such as dykes, roads, canals, reservoirs and 
bridges must be undertaken by the landlord for the common benefit of 
himself and his tenants. There has been no unusual incentive.'’ 
(Colebrooke, p. 48.) 

Q. 10. We venture to think that the Permanent Settlement was 
in the interest of the country economically and for the greatest good 
of the greatest number, viz., the masses, the middle classes and the 
zamindars. 

The Permanent Settlement is economically and scientifically a 
sound institution. The Permanent Settlement has materially improved 
the economic condition of the people of this province. About 80 per 
cent, of the people of this province live mainly on agricultural income. 
Agricultural income is higher in Bengal than in other provinces. 
Bishop Heber in 1826 says that in Bengal “where independent of its 
exuberant fertility there is a Permanent Settlement,, famine is un¬ 
known.’* Mr. Colebrooke declared in 1808 that “the reviving 
prosperity of the country (Bengal), its increase and rapid improve¬ 
ment are unquestionably due to the Permanent Settlement.’* In the 
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beginning of the 19th century, the Marquis of Wellesley, Lord Minto, 
the Marquis of Hastings—all were convinced of the benefits of the 
Permanent Settlement. The Permanent Settlement was not a boon to 
the zamindars and was not sought after by them but was thrust upon 
them. It was a necessity with the Government. The creation of a 
prosperous middle class, the improvement of land, and the growth of 
the source of income, are explicitly set forth in the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment. The Permanent Settlement has avoided the expenses and 
troubles and harassment of temporary settlement. Such assessments 
are in many cases found unjust and inequitable. The temporary nature 
of the tenure in land is a great drawback and check upon the invest¬ 
ment of capital and labour on land. The expenditure of the Govern¬ 
ment cannot be adjusted with reference to uncertain and irregular 
revenue. In fact out of a revenue of 12 crores of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment, 3 24 crores is the most certain amount. The next big item is 
3'75 crores as stamp duty. This item is also an outcome of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement. The zamindars having independent means are 
generally found to be men of public spirit and more alert to the interest 
of the people in this country. Mr. G. F. Edmonston, the then 
Lt.-Governor of the N. W F. Province, recommended the introduction 
of the Permanent Settlement in a Minute, dated the 27th May 1862, 
“Judging by the effects of settlements for long periods it may safely 
be anticipated that the limitation of the Government demand in 
perpetuity will, in much larger degree, lead to the investment of 
capital in the land. The wealth of the agricultural classes will increase, 
the prosperity of the country and the strength of the community would 
be augmented, and land would command a much higher price. The 
prospective loss which the Government will incur by relinquishing a 
share of the profits, arising from extended cultivation and improved 
productiveness, will be greatly compensated by the indirect returns, 
which would be derived from the increased wealth and prosperity of 
the country at large.” 

The opinions of the other officials of Government also support the 
same view. Mr. H. C. Dutt, one of the greatest Indian Economists, 
advocated the Permanent Settlement. The Indian National Congress, 
by resolutions advocating the Permanent Settlement, blessed the 
Permanent Settlement in unequivocal terms. Until the advent of 
socialism from abroad the whole body of public opinion in India was 
eloquent in its praises for the Permanent Settlement. 

The Permanent Settlement has not resulted in the advantage of the 
landlords at the expense of the tenants. Baiyats in Bengal pay a lower 
rate of rent and are better off than the raiyats of many of the other 
provinces in India. In Bengal it is not true to say that the raiyats in 
temporarily settled estates and in the khas mahals are better off than 
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those in the permanently settled estates. In fact they are there much 
worse off. The raiyats in proyinces under raiyatwari settlements are 
distinctly worse off. So the tenants ought in all fairness to bless and 
not curse the Permanent Settlement. It is futile and jejune to argue 
that the present day condition of the agricultural classes of Bengal can 
bo ascribed to the Permanent Settlement. Any stick is good enough 
CO beat the Permanent Settlement and the zamindar. Sir Itichard 
Temple, the Lt.-Governor of Bengal, writes in 1880—“the landed 
system in Bengal has become the mainstay of the national stability and 
a foundation of popular content.” 

There is no reason why the zamindars should be singled out and 
other owners of unearned wealth should be left out. 

The tenancy legislations have all been at the expense of the 
zamindars and nowadays zamindars are more to be pitied and protected. 
One of the chief delusions under which the Rent Bill was brought 
forward in 1880, was the belief that the zamindar had so heavily 
enhanced the rents which the cultivator was paying, that they were out 
of all proportion to the rates that were being levied at the time of the 
Settlement. (Oolebrooke, VII.) 

Now with this exact information in our hand, we are no longer in 
doubt as to the weight of the present rentals, compared wilh those that 
were exacted at the time when the Settlement was made. 

Esimate the rental however, at what we may, it is sufficiently clear 
from the change which has since taken place in the value of money 
alone, we must multiply that rental four times over—16 crores of 
rupees—to make it represent a rental of equal pressure to-day, 
(Colebrooke, VIII and IX.) 

With this essay of Mr. Colebrooke’s in our hand, the fact becomes as 
clear as tin* noonday sun, that the zamindar has so apathetically and 
carelessly, or else so timidly, asserted his rights, that he has allowed 
his rents to fall almost to nothing. 

A rental of 4 crores in 1793 would represent 24 crores to-day, from 
the mere increase in area under cultivation, and the change in the value 
of money. 

Q. 11. The Permanent Settlement canr.ot be assailed on any of the 
grounds mentioned in the question. Part (t) of the question is 
not very clear. Obviously 80 per cent, of the income from land cannot 
go to the zamindars as what the landlords in this district receive- from 
their tenants is certainly not more than 8 per cent, of the money value 
of the produce (vide Mymensingh Gazetteer by Sir F. A. Sachse). In 
our estimate the figure is still lower, that is, about 6 per cent, of the 
gross produce. Evidently it is intended to mean 80 per cent, of the 
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rents from land. Here again the figure 80 per cent, contradicts the 
figures given in question 7. Be that as it may, besides the revenue 
which the landlords pay to the Government, thk.*y have to bear the addi¬ 
tional burden of the various taxes payable to the Government and rates. 
The tax at the time of the Permanent Settlement was so heavy and 
the rules adopted for realising it so paralysing that most of the Rajas 
and zamindars of Bengal, 'who had the Permanent Settlement thrust 
upon them, succumbed in the course of three years. 

{ii) Subinfeudation existed from before the Permanent Settlement 
(vide Patni Regulation, Preamble) and the Regulation fixed the rents 
of these taluks and tenures. In this district subinfeudation in the 
form of tenures after the Permanent Settlement is not very appreciable. 
The Bengal Tenancy Act has given rise to another form of subinfeuda¬ 
tion amongst the raiyats, and the actual tillers of the soil have been 
placed at the mercy of the superior raiyats. The peasantry of Bengal 
are in the grip of petty landlords, superior raiyats. They form the 
petty bourgeois and tlieir movement is directed against the zamindars 
on the pretext of doing good to the cultivators. Wherever the system 
of an intermediate tenantry subsists, the peasant is indigent and the 
husbandry ill managed. 

{Hi) We shall show later on that the Permanent Settlement and 
other Regulations contemplated enhancement of rents of raiyats. It 
is neither immoral nor inequitable and is in accordance with the practice 
and custom prevailing in the countries of Europe. So the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement cannot be assailed on this ground. 

{iv) If the question suggests the overlordship of superior raiyats 
over actual tillers, we have no quarrel as has been suggested in the 
previous answer. 

In the district of Mymensingh the average rates of rent paid by 
raiyats at fixed rents, by occupancy and non-occupancy raiyats and by 
under-raiyats are respectively Re. 1-14, Rs. 2-12 and Rs. 5 per acre 
(vide Settlement Report by Sir F. A. Sachse). The rates of rent 
prevailing in Government estates are not always lower. 

The present day zamindars, shorn of all their former powers and 
privileges, are not what may be styled as “overlords” nor can they be 
styled “burdensome”. Low rentals are the parent of two very serious 
evils; they lead either to the most careless husbandry, as was remarked 
by Arthur Young in his famous Tour, or inevitably beget the practice 
of subletting. (Colebrooke, XIII.) 

Q. 12. From the answer to the previous questions it would be 
patent that we do not advocate the abolition of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment on any ground whatsoever. The grounds are without substance 
and are not based on sound assumptions. 
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Q. 13i We do not agree with the suggestion contained in the 
question that the Permanent Settlement involves a loss to the State. 
We have tried to show in our previous answers that the apparent lose 
of a few crores is more fancied than real. In this connection we would 
quote the weighty pronouncement of His Excellency Lord Willingdon, 
ispeaking of the Permanent Settlement, “a statutory arrangement 
sanctioned by the lapse of years and inextricably bound up with 
economical condition and judicial practice. I am also informed that it 
is very doubtful whether the abolition of the Permanent Settlement 
would be of any great advantage even financially to any Government” 
(vide His Excellency’s reply to the deputation headed by the Maharaja- 
dhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan). 

(t) and (it) We have already adverted to this topic in our previous 
answers. 

(m) It is not clear whether this agricultural income-tax would be 
in lieu of Government revenue, cesses and taxes and other rates at 
present payable by the landlords. If this agricultural tax means an 
additional taxation, it must be styled as a discriminatory taxation. In 
any case we are opposed on principle to the imposition of an agricul¬ 
tural income-tax on land. The Permanent Settlement Hegulation 
limited the demand on land by declaring the public assessment,upon 
land as irrevocable and not liable to alteration. 

The augmentation of public demand by taxing profits on land in the 
shape of agricultural income-tax cannot be justified in the permanently 
settled province of Bengal. We would consider it as a violation of that 
fiolemn pledge. 

The question of temporary settlements was mooted and negatived 
(vide Sir John Shore’s Minute, pp. 154 to 164). It is not profitable to 
go over the old grounds and to re-open a controversy long silenced. 

Q. 14. We do not advocate (i) or (u). The abolition of the 
Permanent Settlement cannot be justified either in law or in equity. 
But if the Government by its supreme might, as opposed to right, forces 
the abolition upon the country, it would be an ex-proprietary measure or 
rather political expediency. As being an ex-proprietary measure the 
landlords can legitimately claim compensation for the extinction of 
their long established rights. The principle of taxing the landlords out 
of their existence without abolishing the Permanent Settlement is 
reprehensible. Compensation for ex-proprietary measures has always 
been given in all ages and in all countries. Even the outgoing 
Hapsburg family in Austria got compensation for their confiscated lands. 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Holland and lastly England have 
given compensation to outgoing landlords. 
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In calculating the measure of compensation to the zamindars the 
principles laid down in the Land Acquisition Act should be followed. 
Roughly speaking we will estimate that a sum of Rupees 300 crores 
will be necessary for the purpose. Compensation should be preferably 
in cash. 

'Q. 15. In view of our answer to question 14, this question 
does not arise. If the sanctity of the Permanent Settlement could thus 
be assailed by the present Government, where is the guarantee that the 
bonds now given will be worth the paper on which they are written P 

Q. 16. The nationalisation of zamindaris is being advocated on 
the ground that it would bring a substantial profit to the Government. 
The socialist principle that prompts the advocacy of such readjustment 
of the social and economic structures is obviously borrowed from the 
West but the nationalisation of land would be of no advantage to the 
raiyat. The customary rate of rent is bound to give place to competi¬ 
tive rent. If the State ownership of land is associated with all the 
disabilities and disadvantages under which the landlords now suffer, 
the Government could not fare better at the hand of the raiyats. They 
would invite their wrath and curses and these irritation and friction 
may in no time lead to agrarian revolution against the Government. 
The magnitude and the minuteness of the task of estimating the amount 
of compensation should deter anybody from any attempt at tampering 
with the Permanent Settlement. With the loss of leadership of the 
landlord in rural life, there would be chaos and confusion. The 
confidence and sense of security in the State would be gone and every¬ 
thing will be left as indefinite and uncertain. No society can prosper 
under such indefinite and uncertain conditions. Russian ideals have 
obtained scant recognition in Europe and there is no reason why it 
should be encouraged in Bengal. 

Q. 17. If the Government is going to purchase the rights of the 
zamindars, the logical conclusion would be that the Government should 
also purchase the interest of all tenureholders. The question of 
advantage or disadvantage does not arise. 

The Government should reach the actual cultivators eliminating the 
middlemen raiyats. 

Q. 18. A huge additional machinery would bo required to carry on 
the administration under the changed conditions. There would be no 
personal touch, as now exists, between the zamindar or talukdar and the 
raiyat and the administration would be more expensive. It is difficult 
to give an estimate of the cost. But from the report of Taxation 
Enquiry Committee it wo\ild be apparent that the cost of collection will 
eat up a large proportion of the expected profit. Besides the heavy 
costs of periodical settlements and heavy establishment will have to be 
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maintained for giving effect to the various provisions of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, such as alluvion, diluvion, deterioration, splitting up, sub¬ 
letting, etc. 

Q« 19. The raiyats would never prefer to come direct under 
Government. 

The khas mahal raiyats and raiyats in temporarily settled estates are 
worse off than raiyats in permanently settled estates. The harassment 
of the raiyats in khas mahals would prompt any raiyat in that area to 
cry—“God save us from khas mahals.” In spite of the amendments of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1928 or 1938, the tenants in Government 
khas mahals are under greater disabilities. Government is the worst 
landlord. The zeal of the revenue officers proves a curse to the tenants. 
Even during the depression, the rents have been enhanced in many 
cases. No private landlord would have ever dreamt of enhancing rents 
during the depression. The difficulties in the way of realisation of 
unenhanced rents are formidable and zamindars would welcome any 
suggestions which may mitigate these difficulties. The rates of rents 
tliere are not very low. The welfare of the zamindars is bound up with 
the welfare of the raiyats. 

Q. 20. As regards the first part of the question our answer can be 
gathered from the reply given to question 11; like zamindars the perma¬ 
nent tenureholders helped in the economic and social development of 
the provinces. 

The familiar intercourse between the petty tenureholders and the 
culiivators has a beneficial effect on the cultivator economically and 
socially. 

Q. 21. The answer to this question can be gathered from the 
replies given to question 16. The effect would be similar to State 
purchase of zaraindari rights. 

Discontent and unrest will be more widespread. The lot of the 
masses will remain the same as no part of the surplus will go to him 
but to the State. There will be thrown out of employment a body of 
about 56 lakhs of tenureholders who will join the ranks of communists 
and there will be chaos and anarchy in which all vested interests will 
be thrown into the melting pot. 

Q. 22. Their homestead and khas lands should remain undisturbed 
in their possession. Even in the Mughal times the zamindars who 
were deprived of their estates were allowed to retain their homestead, 
khas lands, nankar, nijjote and chakrans and khamars and this prac¬ 
tice was uniformly followed in the early British days. Actual posses¬ 
sion should be the criterion. All nankar, chakran, nijjote, whether 
in khas possession by own cultivation or in cultivation by barga, should 
be included. 
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Q> 23f The occupancy right is a creature of the Act X of 1859. 
In the Great Bent Case 1865, Sir Barnes Peacock opined, “it cannot 
be doubted that Act X did to some extent encroach upon the rights 
of the landowner when it created a new right of occupancy”. Again 
he says, “I need not point out the extent of injury which a zamindar 
would sustain if throughout his whole zamindari, every raiyat, with a 
right of occupancy is to be converted into a part proprietor with an 
interest equal to, if not greater than the zamindar himself”. Excepting 
the khudkasht raiyat existing from before the Permanent Settlement, 
all other raiyats were declared by the Reg\ilation I to be tenants at 
will. 


Q« 24i We do not subscribe to the view raised in the question. 
The earliest records do not show them to be the actual proprietors of 
the soil. Whatever rights the cultivators of the soil might have in pre¬ 
historic times, were lost in oblivion during the later stages and pro¬ 
gress of society. During the later Hindu times no such rights existed 
because of the growth of a powerful and influential class of landed 
aristocracy known as dasa, gramik, etc., between the Sovereign and 
the cultivator. This State of things continued during the Muham¬ 
madan times and was accepted by the early British administrators as 
will appear from our answer to question 4. In view of the foregoing 
remarks this question does not arise. 

Q* 25* We are not in favour of maintaining and extending this 
principle and allowing the occupancy right to more than one grade 
of tenants, namely, the occupancy raiyats whose rights have been 
recognised by the Act of 1885. The growth of under-raiyats in neither 
desirable nor conducive to the economic welfare of the province. 

Q. 26. In view of our answer to the previous question this 
question does not arise. 

Q. 27. What was the intention of the Permanent Settlement as 
regards non-agriculturist is difficult to say but the word “raiyat” is 
used there. The controversy raging in the Punjab over the non- 
agriculturist clauses in the Punjab Land Alienation Act, is going to be 
introduced here but we would be no parties to it. 

It is very hard to distinguish between an agriculturist and a non¬ 
agriculturist in our parts of the country. The Bengal Agricultural 
Debtors Act is finding its practical application difficult. All raiyats 
under the Bengal Tenancy Act are entitled to the protection given by 
the Act. The Bengal Tenancy Act makes no distinction between agri¬ 
culturist or non-agriculturist raiyats. The Act is confined to the user 
of the land, whether for agricultural and horticultural purposes or not. 

Q. 28. There is no reason why the statutory rights intended to pro¬ 
tect the interests of cultivators should persist in land which has been 
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converted to use for non-agricultural purposes. The statutory rights 
given by the Bengal Tenancy Act can only apply to agricultural and 
horticultural lands under the Act. 

As regards the question of levying any additional tax for such 
converted holdings, the landlords are already paying an extra levy in 
the shape of income-tax and ceases. So it would not be fair and equit¬ 
able to saddle the landlords with any additional tax. The tenants 
making such conversions may be required to pay an additional tax. 
It may be in the form of an income-tax or we may follow Regulation 
XV of 1810 (rescinded by Regulation VII of 1812). 

Q. 29* Yes, the number of bargadars, etc., is on the increase. 
The reasons are given in the answers to question 30. 

Q« 30i (t) The amending Act of 1929 has not given the bargadars 

any statutory right, because the bargadars are not tenants but only 
hired labourers who get generally a half of the produce of the land 
in lieu of labour. So, no right should be given to them. 

(ii) Yes, the facilities have increased the number of bargadars but 
there is no remedy. The indiscriminate right of transfer given by the 
Bengal Tenancy Acts of 1929 and 1938 have crippled landlords, and it 
has produced a body of landless labourers. In 1921 the proportion of 
landless labourers in this district was alwut 291 per thousand. Id 1931 
it was 407 and in 1937 it cannot be less than 600 per thousand. 

(in) It is true that the raiyats have sold lands since the economic 
depression which set in from 1929 and that also is a result of the indis¬ 
criminate power of sale given by those Acts. 

The cry should now be for restricting powers of alienation instead 
of giving so called “rights” to projas by granting them unlimited 
powers of transfer for reasons of party politics. 

Q. 31. It is very difficult to make a guess but as far as we have 
been able to gather approximately a bargadar holds about 3 acres in 
this district which he is able to cultivate with one plough. The 
majority of bargadars in this district generally hold small lands as 
raiyats or under-raiyats but the lands being insufficient they take to 
barga to supplement their income. The number includes also some 
landless labourers. 

Q. 32. We are not for giving rights of occupancy to bargadars. 
Honesty and industry are guarantee against eviction. Practically they 
are in a better position than the raiyats and there are many bargadars 
who continue from year to year because they fulfil their duties and 
obligations honestly and faithfully. 

If a bargadar can claim a permanent right, the labourer in a mill 
can also claim a share in the mill. 
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Q* 33i Produce-sliaring bargadara are common in the Onited 
States, in France and in other parts on the Continent. They are also 
common in Canada. They are scarcely found in England. The system 
is economically sound as otherwise large body of persons would be 
thrown out of employment. The landlords in many cases supply 
cattle, plough, seeds and manure and they get a half share. In 
Italy, France and Spain this ‘matayage’ form of tenancy is even now 
popular. It is preferable to the, cash rent tenancy, is more economicid, 
and more equitable. In times of depression it acts as a blessing and in 
times of prosperity there is no injustice. The bargadars are mostly 
enjoying their lands for generations though their tenure is only yearly. 
The modern tendency in Europe is for demanding security of tenure. 
It is popular in Australia and the United States. In Italy about one- 
third of the land are on barga system. 

Qa 34a The effect of giving occupancy rights to bargadars would 
be disastrous. 

A large number of people will be thrown out of employment, add¬ 
ing to the list of landless labourers. 

There are many poor persons whose livelihood depends solely on the 
produce of their few bighas of land. 

If occupancy rights are once given, the next step would be com¬ 
mutation of produce rent into money rent and determination of fair and 
equitable rent by applying the village rates. Surely we cannot rob 
Peter to pay Paul. 

The bigger persons will keep their lands in khas possession and have 
them cultivated by paid labour. It is a notorious fact that now-a-days 
it has become extremely difficult to realise rents from the tenants. No 
sane person would like to create any more tenants in derogation of 
their rights. It would be a fallacy to suppose that the present bargadars 
will find employment as hired labourers. Their present status will be 
adversely affected and they will not get the same amount of profit 
as hired labourers as they are getting now as bargadars. 

Q. 35. Bargadars in this district generally get a half share of 
the produce. This custom is of long growth and so it is better to 
leave the share to be adjusted by custom and by the laws of supply 
and demand. Legislation will bring in complications. 

Qa 36a In this district agricultural labourers generally get 5 annas 
per diem without food and 3 annas with food. The labourers do not get 
employment throughout the year. Bargadars and nnder-raiyats are 
better off than agricultural labourers because the former have a greater 
income having in addition their barga lands to fall back upon and 
being possessors of land they have a higher status in society. 
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Q* 37f Yes, as will appear from our previous answer to question 
30. Obviously the further facility given by the Act of 1938 has 
increased this tendency. 

Yes, it would be prejudicial to the interest of the cultivating' 
raiyats. We are not in favour of giving unrestricted right of transfer 
tc cultivating raiyats—either to agriculturist or to others; but when 
once the right is given it is not either practicable or feasible to restrict 
such transfer to an agriculturist. 

We venture to suggest that the unrestricted right of transfer given 
by. these Acts should be taken away. Unrestricted right of transfer 
was a move in the wrong direction and against the interest of the' 
raiyat. Apart from constant preachings against the zamindars and the 
rousing of passions against them, calm and cool consideration should 
be given to this question. 

Q. 38. In our opinion, in this district, the size of a holding to main-> 
tain a cultivator’s family of about five persons should be about five acres 
in the case of double or treble cropped lands and eight acres in the case 
of one cropped lands. We suppose that this quantity of land can main¬ 
tain the family of an average cultivator reasonably with a surplus for 
bad years. 

Q. 39. It is a fact that many raiyati holdings are uneconomic. 
The causes mentioned in the question have made them still more 
uneconomic. 

Q. 40. In our opinion consolidation of holdings is desirable and is 
practicable if cultivation on co-operative basis is adopted. 

A further fragmentation may be checked if in the division of a 
holding under the Tenancy Act, the minimum limit of rent is raised 
to about Rs. 25. The laws of inheritance and also the unrestricted 
right of transfer should be modified but whether it is practicable is a 
larger question. 

Q. 41. It is not practicable to give the facilities mentioned in the 
question. The laws of inheritance and the unrestricted right of 
transfer will lead to fragmentation after consolidation. 

Q. 42. We are not in favour of restricting the quantity of land in 
one particular hand. But as we have said before, there must be a check 
upon subinfeudation by the bigger cultivators. As an abstract prin¬ 
ciple unequal distribution of wealth is not desirable. This is a socialist 
theory and as such it has no place in society in Bengal. If the Gov¬ 
ernment is willing to undertake levelling up inequalities in all spheres 
then the whole framework of the constitution of the Government will 
have to be changed. 
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Qa 43a Coparcenary is a necessary evil and cannot be stopped 
without interference with the laws of inheritance and this interference 
is not practical politics. 

Qa 44a Does not arise in view of our answer to the previous 
•question. 

Qa 45a The present provision in the Bengal Tenancy Act, sections 
^3 to 99, to compel joint realisation by the appointment of a common 
manager by the District Judge, is sufficient to give the remedy sug¬ 
gested in this question. But these remedies are rarely resorted to. A 
larger use of these provisions is likely to cure this evil. It would be 
better .to devise easier methods of partition and exchange. 

Q.4e. The statistics given in this question do not appear to be very 
accurate. However as the answer to this question may be given inde¬ 
pendent of the statistics, we are of opinion that the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment empowered the landlord to enhance the rates of rent payable by 
the tenants. “The zamindar is ignorantly denounced as rack renting 
the tillers of the soil by an exaction of less than half the amount.” 
(Colebrooke, XIV.) 

The Permanent Settlement Regulation made restrictions on the 
enhancement of rents of tenures of dei)endent talukdars, istemradars, 
mokayaridars and khudkasht raiyats. Then comes a provision about the 
^*remaining lands” that are not«of the classes just named. These lands 
are to be let under the prescribed restrictions namely, granting of 
pattas, in whatever manner the zamindar may think fit. Had the 
framers of the Permanent Settlement any intention that the rents of 
the ordinary raiyats shall not be enhanced they would have declared 
that in express terms which they never did. But there was a restriction 
imposed on the other side. Zamindars were forbidden from granting 
pattas for more than 10 years (Baden-Powell, pages 628-30 and Regu¬ 
lation XLIV of 1793). It obviously contemplated a periodic increase 
of rents which might be foregone for 10 years but not for more, or it 
has no meaning. There ran be no doubt that when the zamindars were 
legally recognised and such persons as could show a right to hold inde¬ 
pendently of the zamindars were acknowledged, all other cultivators 
became raiyats or tenants-at-will and inevitably in the minds of the 
English officers, and in the law courts this suggested an enhancement 
of the rent of the tenants and to eject them if they would not pay. The 
subsequent Regulations leave all rents to be enhanced at discretion 
up to the Act XII of 1841. Then came the Rent Law of 1859 which 
also provided for an enhancement of rent under conditions similar to 
those which are to be found in the Tenancy Tiaws of 1886 and 1928. 
The acquisition by the Company of Calcutta, Sutanati and Gobindapur 
contained a clause for enhancement of rents {vide Regulation XLIV of 
1793). 
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Q. 47i We emphatically deny that the framers of the Permanent 
Settlement when they made the Government revenue permanent and 
unalterable contemplated similar permanency and fixity of the rates 
of rent either in the case of tenants then existing or in the case of 
tenants who might subsequently be introduced on the land. We have 
indicated some of the grounds for this view in our previous answers, 
specially in our answer to question 46. ‘‘Tenant rights in any form 
were unknown in the provinces, and that the utmost confusion 
prevailed everywhere, as to the terms on which the raiyat held his 
lands. That the zamindar it was who fixed the rental, that he did so 
annually with due regard to seasons”. 

e 

Q. 48. (a) The terms of the Permanent Settlement contemplated 

enhancement of rent of those ordinary tenancies which existed at fhe 
Permanent Settlement. 

(6) Other Regulations also contemplate such enhancements. 

(c) The various Tenancy Acts and declarations of authorities also 
contemplate such enhancements. 

{d) Section 50 of the Bengal Tenancy Act also supports enhance¬ 
ments of rents of those raiyats whose tenancy originated after the 
Permanent Settlement. Section 6 applies to tenureholders only. 

(e) By Article VII of Regulation I of 1793, the zamindars were 
declared empowered to ‘‘enjoy exclusively” the improvements due to 
increase of rents of raiyats whether by enhancement of rents or by 
extension of cultivation. 

Q. 49. As regards the first part of the question, in view of what 
we have said before, it does not arise. 

There are no sufficient materials available as regards the second 
part of the question, for determining what those rates were, and for 
distinguishing those tenants who are successors in interest of tenants 
existing at the Permanent Settlement and those who have taken 
settlement subsequently. There are very few tenancies of occupancy 
raiyats in this district which can be traced back to more than fifty 
or sixty years. As the raiyats have no grievances on this score, we 
do not propose to suggest any remedy. ‘‘To legislate as we are now 
attempting to do, upon the assumption that the raiyat is rack rented, 
is to act upon the grossest delusion a legislative body ever entertained. 
Every public interest demands that the zamindar should have proper 
legal facilities given to him for enhancing rents moderately, and in 
fair proportion to the rise in the value of the land, and its production.” 
(Colebrooke XIV.) 

Q. 50. It was never the intention that rents should remain un¬ 
alterable. If we are told to go back to the days of the Permanent 
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Settlement then the undue privileges given to the raiyats by successive 
tenancy legislations should be withdrawn and the status quo ante 
should be restored. But is it practicable and will satisfy the 
agitators ? 

Q. 51. It was never the intention of the framers of the Permanent 
Settlement to restrict the landlords to any rates whatsoever and they 
were “to let their remaining land” in whatever manner they may think 
fit. 


“Parganas rates used formerly to be the prevailing rate” but 
pargana rates were declared by the legislature more than half a century 
ago to* have become uncertain. (Field, page 79, and Colebrook’s 
Minute of 1812.) 

In comparing the rates at the time of the Permanent Settlement 
(if found) we must take into consideration the purchasing power of the 
rupee. 

Q. 52. It is very difficult to lay down any hard and fast rule for 
the determination of fair and equitable rent as profit varies from land 
to land and so should rent. It is very difficult again to determine a 
rate of rent which can apply to a whole district, much less a rate of 
rent which can apply to a whole province, as the market value of 
produce varies from locality to locality and from district to district. In 
the draft Pent Bill prepared by the Bengal Rent Law Commission of 
1880, the highest rent exigible from an occupancy raiyat was limited to 
one-fourth of the average annual value of the gross produce. (Field, 
page 50.) In the District Gazetteer of Mymensingh, Sir F. A. Sachse, 
at page 101, says “what the landlords receive from their tenants is 
certainly not more than 8 per cent, of the money value of the produce”. 
The same writer at page 64 of the same book says, “It will be obvious 
therefore that the raiyats* rent proper is one of the least important 
factors in his budget’*. 

Q. 53. It is very difficult to say on what principle the rent in 
Bengal is based. So many factors have combined together, such as 
custom, productivity, competition and lastly legislatxon, to bring about 
the present state of rent, that it is very difficult to apportion the share 
of each. We think the present rent is very much akin to lump rent. 
In this district, as we have said before, rents vary greatly. The 
coustomary rent as amended by legislation is recognised in the Bengal 
Tenancy Act. We think the prevailing rate in that Act is the 
customary rate. 

Q. 54. (i) We think that the poorer and the weaker tenants get 

concessions. It would not be accurate to say that the poorer and 
weaker raiyats pay, in this district, a higher rent; 
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(ii) We have already suggested that legislation is the factor 
besides those mentioned in question 53. 

Qi 55. The readjustment of rent as suggested in the question is 
not possible only by the removal of zamindars and middlemen. No 
adjustment is possible, for instance, in the present khas mahals. If 
it is at all feasible to readjust rents on a uniform basis, we would 
recommend that the State should purchase also the raiyats' holdings 
and create economic holdings on a population basis, suited to the best 
interests of the country. 

No, it is not possible without a new record-of-rights. 

Q. 56. If a definite share of the produce is to be recommended we 
would venture to suggest it to be one-sixth share of the gross produce 
as it prevailed in the ancient Hindu times. 

Q. 57. We are not for fixing rent in perpetuity but it should 
be alterable according to the money value of the produce or the other 
causes enumerated in the tenancy laws. 

Any additional burden of taxation besides the revenue will fall 
harslily on the landlords and also on the tenants. In the Bengal 
Tenancy Act the time limit is 15 years and this is equitable. 

Q. 58. We are strongly opposed to the substitution of an income- 
tax in place of rent, which is neither practicable nor feasible. 

The result contemplated in the question will naturally follow. 

Annual inquiries for purposes of assessment of income-tax will be 
highly expensive and harassing to all parties and will lead to corrup¬ 
tion and malpractices. 

Q. 59. We consider that the principles and procedure for 
enhancing and fixing fair and equitable rent under the Bengal Tenancy 
Act have not been defective. As the right of enhancement is hedged 
round with so many conditions favourable to the raiyats they cannot 
be deemed unfair. 

Q. 60. A fluvial action improves the fertility of the soil and the 
landlord is the proprietor and he should get at least a share of it. In 
case of deterioration the tenants get reduction and in case of improve¬ 
ment the landlords should get increased rents. Cases of enhancement 
on the ground of fluvial action are not frequent. 

Q. 61, We do not object to the principle and we are in favour of 
the existing provisions for enhancement due to rise in prices. 

Q. 62. As the present rents are not fixed on the productivity of 
soil alone no question of making an allowance for the consumption of 
the cultivators can arise. 
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The principle enunciated in this question is not sound and will lead 
to absurd results. The rent of a raiyat with a family of three 
members and possessing five acres may on this principle be enhanced 
but the holding of a raiyat of 60 acres with a family of 60 members 
should not be enhanced. 

Qa 63. If there were provisions in the law for reduction of rent 
on the ground of prevailing rate, nobody would abject on principle 
to this ground of enhancement. Sufficient consideration cannot be 
given to improvement effected long ago at the raiyats’ own expense 
because by lapse of time the means of determining the effects of these 
improvements under the restrictions imposed by the Bengal Tenancy 
Act render it impossible of application in practice and incapable of 
proof. 

By no stretch of imagination salami can be called advance rent. 
Salami is the fine or premium or compensation paid for the extinction 
of the landlord’s right in land in part or in other words, circumscrip¬ 
tion of the absolute ownership of the landlord by the partial statutory 
rights of the tenants, created by the settlement of the land to them. 
It is undeniable that the landlord would get more profit from it if kept 
in khas than if it is let to tenants. (Vide 13 W.B. p. 307, ss. 77 and 82 
of the* Bengal Tenancy Act.) 

Qi 64i The sanctity of contract shoiild always be respected. New 
settlements are made for khas lands of the landlord in limitation of 
his own rights of absolute ownership and no restrictions should be 
placed on the landlord’s power of settlement on any rent or in any way 
he pleases nor is it wise to give a handle to the tenant to avoid the 
contract and to whittle down its terms. Competition rents are in 
vogue in England. Competition rent enhances the value of land. The 
rule of supply and demand should be the rule. 

Q. 65. The procedure laid down in the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
Chapter X, for settlement of rent cannot be styled fundamentally 
defective. There is a difference between Part II and Part III. Part 
II may be amended and brought in line with Part III. Part IT is 
applicable to temporarily settled estates and the working of this part 
has been entrusted to Settlement Officers who generally have an eye 
upon enhancement of rents and in some cases the vagaries of the 
Revenue Department operate harshly on the tenants in the temporarily 
settled estates. In the case of permanently settled estates the passport 
to promotion of Revenue Officers is the bias for the tenants and a bias 
against the zamindar. 

Q. 66. We do not know of any such cases as mentioned in tnie 
question and so the remaining part of the question does not arise. 

20 
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Qi 67i It is not correct to say that revisional settlements are made 
with the primary object of enhancing revenue in temporarily settled 
estates. But owing to the zeal of the Revenue Officers and as an 
incentive to the chances of promotion the practical effect in many cases 
is enhancement of revenue in khas mahals and temporarily settled 
estates. 

Q. 68. We do not know of any particular permanently settled 
estate where the enhancement was obviously unfair. 

Q. 69. Revisional settlement in temporarily settled estates is 
rendered necessary by the expiry of the term of settlement. Frequent 
settlements are a source of irritation and harassment to the tenants. 
The period of settlement may be increased. We are not in favour of 
the policy of enhancing rents in Government lands during depression. 
But as a matter of fact in this district rents in temporarily settled 
estates have been enhanced even during times of depression much to 
the detriment of the tenants. They have a legitimate grievance 
against this policy. 

Revisional settlement in permanently settled estates should not be 
frequent as both landlords and tenants have to bear the costs and the 
recovery of the costs in years of depression operates harshly. 

The tenants can have no grievance on the ground of enhancement 
as they can take advantage of the fall in prices and get reduction. 

Q. 70. In our opinion rates of rent for similar lands in different 
districts and in khas mahals vary considerably owing to an absence of 
settled and uniform policy in determining rents. The qiiestion of the 
adoption of a uniform and a settled policy for all places is not free 
from difficulty, as rents vary from locality to locality and district to 
district. 


Q. 71. We do not know of any case where such remission of reve¬ 
nue has been given in bad years. These rules are followed more in 
their breach than in their observance owing to bureaucratic methods. 
The rules may be simplified and the Collectors may be given wider 
powers. 


Q. 72. The statistics supplied by the Land Revenue Commission 
do not appear to us to be very accurate. Annual Report on the Survey 
and Settlement operations in Bengal, 1936, at page 30 says for Mymen- 
singh “average outturn per acre is equal to 22 maunds of aman, 18 
maunds aus, 16 maunds of jute”. In 1926-27 the price of jute rose 
to Rs. 27 per maund and the average yield per acre was about Rs. 225 
per acre and the average selling price of land was about Rs. 600 per 
acre. 
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In Mymensingli more than one-third of the culturable lands are 
double cropped. In our estimate the average outturn per acre of a 
double cropped land in this district yielding jute and aman or aus and 
aman is as follows: 

Jute—16 maunds per acre. 

Aus—18 maunds per acre. 

Aman—20 maunds per acre. 

The average prices this year are— 

Jute—Us. 5 per maund. 

Aus—Rs. 1-12 per maund. 

Aman—Rs. 2 per maund. 

The average yield of straw per acre is four maunds for aus and four 
maunds for aman and the average selling price is eight annas per 
maund. 

In this district the average cost of production is for jute per acre 
Rs. 35, for aus Rs. 18, and for aman Rs. 17 and for sugarcane, for 
the first year Rs. 100, and for the next three years Rs. 50 per acre. 
So the average cost is Rs. 60 per acre while the average yield per acre 
of sugarcane is 600 maunds. 

In this district of Mymensingh rent is not more than 6 to 8 per cent, 
of the gross produce, 

Q. 73a Yes, the reasons are— 

(a) want of manuring, and 

(b) unscientific cultivaton. 

The Government has taken practically no steps to improve the ferti¬ 
lity of soil. The Government agricultural farms have got to show 
their utility. Nothing has practically been done in the distribution 
of manure and improved seeds. There is no record to show that from 
the Permanent Settlement up till now the Government has taken any 
effective steps to improve agriculture. 

Q. 74. These Acts show their existence only on the statute book. 
They are of no practical utility. What the cultivators want is not 
legislation but money to improve agriculture and thereby to augment 
the means of their livelihood. 

Q. 75i We are not aware of any sum of money spent in this 
district for the improvement of agriculture in khas mahals. 

Q. 76. So far as our information goes salami is realised by Gov¬ 
ernment at the time of settlement of new lands in khas mahals. Thia 
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P,ractice is of long standing wd we are not aware that any portion 
of it is applied to improvement of agriculture. (Vide Khas Mahal 
Report, 1938, by Mr. M. M. Stuart, i.c.s., Special Officer.) 

Qi 77i The Government has done next to nothing to improve the 
condition of the raiyats. In every civilised country the Government is 
spending large sums to improve the production of wealth, and one of 
the primary source of the wealth of an agricultural country is the 
produce from land. The policy of the Government is not to spend any¬ 
thing to improve agriculture and thereby increase the wealth of 
Bengal on the ground of want of funds. If there is the will, funds 
would be forthcoming. 

However we have no quarrel over this policy, for what cannot be 
cured must be endured. 

The Permanent Settlement is the proverbial black sheep on whose 
shoulders all the ills that Bengal is heir to, are laid. We are noticing 
particularly nowadays a class of public men in Bengal who have been 
declaring at the top of their voice that let the Permanent Settlement 
go out of the picture and immediately a millennium will set in. 

To them we have no answer to make. In our opinion they are 
seeing things with their eyes shxit. Is it true that the raiyats in 
Madras under the raiyatwari settlement are rolling in wealth whereas 
their brother in Bengal is starving? 

These public men are not looking ahead. 

A glance at the Calcutta Gazettes of 1876 to 1884 and the reports of 
the Collectors of various districts contained therein will bear us out 
when we say that the peasantry in Bengal in 1881 was happier and more 
contented than the peasantry of today. We may argue that the Bengal 
Tenancy Act has inaugurated a new era which received aggravation in 
the Act of 1929, the logical corollary of which is the present daj 
miserable plight of the peasantry. 

The peasantiy clamour for means of maintenance; they are being 
given "rights’^ by legislation and the public men sleep in compla¬ 
cence. 

' We say once again that the unrestricted right of transfer given to 
tenants is responsible for the fragmentation of holdings and thereby 
rendering them uneconomic from which the tenant can hardly get his 
“Dal bhat”. 

Jute is the pride and monopoly of Bengal. Unrestricted production 
and devaluation in the price of jute are proving a curse. 

The production must be raised and the price of agricultural com¬ 
modities must be enhanced. 
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Then this cry for abolition of Permanent Settlement will ‘ disappear 
and the problems of tenants* rents will be solved. Unless^ and until 
this is done it is no good to cry hoarse over the Permanent Settlement 
and the so-called inequitable character or amount of tenants* “rents”. 

The tenancy legislations are exproprietary enactments and are 
bringing ruin on the landlords and the cheapening of the rights of 
transfer are ruining the tenants. The Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act 
is going on merrily to destroy rural credit and what is still worse, the 
Government is yielding easily to the clamour of politicians who are out 
to exploit masses not with an eye to any benefit to the tenants but for 
purposes of self-aggrandisement. 

This policy is broadcasting ruin and chaos all round. 

Q* 78. According to the provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 
Report, for a family consisting of five members, the average income per 
family is Rs. 406 from agriculture and Rs. 44 from subsidiary occupa¬ 
tions. Thus the total income a year of a family of the cultivating class 
is Rs. 450. And the Committee has estimated the average annual 
expenditure of the same sort of family as !^s. 420. 

, ^ , 

In the district of Mymensingh we would assess the average income 
of a cultivator from agriculture per’acre per year with an average 
holding— 

Rs. 

... 250 
... 50 

300 

About 90 per cent, of the raiyats in the district can maintain them¬ 
selves and their family from the income. 

Q. 79. The suggested remedies do not appear 4o be feasible. It 
would be very expensive and disproportionate to the results anti¬ 
cipated. 

Q. 80. We agree with the methods suggested in the question with 
the exception of (” 1 ;). Cattle worth Rs. 5 cannot be insured. 

We would suggest further— 

(1) Fixation of a minimum price for jute. 

. (2) Creation of economic holdings. 

(3) Prevention of subdivision of holdings. 

(4) Railway freight concessions in respect of agricultural commodi¬ 

ties. 


Of 3 acres 
From other sources 
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Q. 81. We agree with the view expressed in the question. 
According to authorities agriculture can maintain 260 persons per 
square mile. 

The mean density of population in this district is about 760 per 
square mile. 

Theoretically speaking therefore 510 persons per square mile is the 
surplus. 

But as we have said before about 90 per cent, of the cultivators can 
be maintained on income from lands. 

Q. 82. We agree with the view expressed in the question. Oottage 
industries should also be encouraged. 

Q. 83. Agricultural credit is gone. The Bengal Agricultural 
Debtors Act has destroyed all rural credit. There are no effective 
organisations, Government or private, which can restore agricul¬ 
tural credit. Every newspaper, every public body from various plat¬ 
forms has castigated this bad Act but without much effect. For fear 
of repetition we refrain from putting forward our arguments against 
this Act. This Act is a political stunt and is broadcasting ruin with 
a free hand alike to tenants and to landlords. 

Q. 84. Whatever might have been the state of affairs 20* or 25 
years back, it is now a notorious fact that mahajans are not getting 
a single pice either as capital or as interest. 

Q. 85* Certainly not. Co-operative credit societies have hope¬ 
lessly failed in tackling the credit problem of the agriculturists. The 
present rate of interest is not high but formerly it was so. The co¬ 
operative credit societies have not benefited the agriculturists. 

We cannot give the exact percentage. 

Q. 86 . The Debt Settlement Boards have destroyed rural credit. 
Administration of justice has come to a standstill. Their constitution 
is such that they cannot command the confidence of the people. They 
are usurping the functions of the Civil Court and are deciding intricate 
questions of civil law, without education, without training, without 
any sense of justice and without any desire to do justice. They are an 
unmitigated evil and have become a byword of reproach. Their dilatory 
methods of disposal, deferring decisions and payments for an inde¬ 
finite period, are ruining both creditors and debtors. Landlords 
specially have a legitimate grievanc'e against these Boards. Various 
defects and remedies have been suggested by various local bodies and 
from various platforms, but without any appreciable effect. The 
Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Act should go, lock, stock and barrel. It 
is discrediting justice which is the foundation of the British Empire. 
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Q> 87i We wholeheartedly agree to this suggestion. But the 
banks should be run on business principles and should not be benevo¬ 
lent charitable institutions. Certificate powers should be given to these 
banks so as to facilitate punctual payments. 

Q. 88. The Land Mortgage Banks have failed hopelessly. The 
funds at their disposal are totally insufficient for the need and they 
have not the guarantee of the Government for either capital or interest. 
Their methods are complicated and dilatory. 

Q. 89. It is a notorious fact that at present the landlords are not 
getting their dues with the result of heavy accumulation of arrears of 
rent which are bringing them on to the verge of bankruptcy. The cry 
nowadays is that tenants should stop payments of rents and this will 
obviate the necessity of abolishing the Permanent Settlement, Agita¬ 
tors are teaching and encouraging evasions to tenants to fulfil their 
obligations, and thereby teaching the country to be dishonest. With 
the sword of sunset law hanging over their heads, the landlords must be, 
in all fairness, equipped with greater facilities for the speedy realisa¬ 
tion of rent which are their just dues. The powers of distraint and 
eviction for non-payment are no longer in force. These powers are in 
force in England and other civilised countries. We would welcome 
the extension of the astam procedure as in the case of patni sales to 
occup^incy holdings. 

Corruption in Civil Courts should be put down at once with a high 
hand and dilatory methods should be remedied. Every public interest 
demands that the zamindar .should have proper legal facilities given to 
him for recovering his rents as summarily as we make him pay the 
assessments upon him. (Colebrooke, XIV.) 

Q. 90. We do not think that the recovery of rents through the 
Public Demands Recovery Act is harassing and objectionable. 

We have suggested the remedies in our previous question. “The 
Certificate Procedure is not harassing to the tenants but is unpopular 
because it is efficient” (Mr. Stuart’s Report). 

Q. 91. We are not in favour of repealing the old Regulations and 
earlier Acts. We are overburdened with indiscriminate legislations. 
Frequent changes of the law and piecemeal legislation are engendering 
feeling of insecurity and disturbing the relations based on contract. 
People do not know where they stand. 

Q. 92. The Revenue Sale Law operates harshly on landlords. A 
provision similar to Order 21, Rule 89 of the Civil Procedure Code may 
be introduced in the Sale Laws and a grace of 60 days may be granted 
after sale. Tenure may be protected if not collusive and fraudulent. 

The question is too comprehensive and cannot be answered in the 
time limit fixed by the Commission, and this applies to many questions. 
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Q. 93i Landlords all ovei» Bengal are losing 40 lakhs of rupees a 
year due to this Amendment. This is operating very harshly on the 
impoverished and harassed landlords. It being an exproprietary 
measure the status of the landlords has been called in question. It is 
a class legislation. It has conferred no real benefit upon the tenants. 
They have got “rights” but no bread. On the contrary, the unrestrict¬ 
ed and indiscriminate power of transfer given by this Act will produce 
a huge body of landless labourers which will drag down body-economic 
of society and who knows it may not lead to revolution. The salutary 
check by pre-emption on indiscriminate transfers and the controlling 
power of it over land values have been done away with. The further 
evil effects on tenants have been fully dealt with in question 37. 

“We may conceal the fact from ourselves, if we choose to do so, 
but no honest man can view this legislation (Act VIII of 1885, a 
hundred times more so with regard to the Act of 1938), but as a cancel¬ 
lation of the Permanent Settlement, in the midst of profuse assurances 
that we do not dream of doing so. The wisest course would be to make 
some arrangements with the zamindar for the open abandonment of the 
Settlement. What is not to be endured, is the highhanded repudiation 
and concealment of the engagement under pretences of respecting it 
and of merely adjusting the relations of the zamindar with his raiyats. 
The legislation is confiscation pure and simple as the zamindar pr,ote8ts 
it to be.” The Act of 1938 attempts fifty times too much. It is an 
attempt to construct a new set of relations, customs and rights 
altogether. It abolishes wholesale, what the people wish to retain, and 
forces upon them regulations, that they will never conform to, but 
under compulsion. What wise legislature ever moves in this rash way 
in advance of the people? 

Oral evidence of the Mymensingh Landholders’ Association on 

9th March 1939. 

Present on behalf of the Association. 

(1) Maharaja Sashi Xanta Acharyya Chaudhuri, m.l.a. 

(2) Mr. Jnanendra Nath Lahiri, b.l. 

(3) Mr. Jitendra Kishore Acharyya Chaudhuri. 

(4) Mr. Surendra Nath Sen. 

(5) Mr. Mahini Chandra Roy. 

In reply to the Chairman, the Maharaja of Mymensingh agreed 
that as a result of subinfeudation holdings tend to become un¬ 
economic. Subinfeudation however is not the result of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement. The cultivators* present economic difficulties are 
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du« to subinfeudation in tbe lower grades, i.e., subinfeudation bj thd 
petty bourgoisie wbo have obtained many rights by tenancy legisla* 
tion. 

As regards the reply to question 25, he said that to stop subin¬ 
feudation, he would take away the right of an occupancy raiyat if he 
sublets. He thought there was no harm in giving occupancy rights 
to under-raiyats but pointed out that under the present law, they do 
not acquire occupancy rights until they have been in possession for 
twelve years. If land is sublet by a raiyat, he was in favour of taking 
away the occupancy right from the whole holding. 

Explaining his position that tenancy legislation has done harm to 
both landlords and tenants, he said that the free right of transfer 
and unrestricted use of land for non-agricultural purposes under the 
amended Bengal Tenancy Act has affected the tenants adversely. 
Bent is the least important factor in the tenant’s budget. Another 
reason is that the Civil Court procedure is slow and cumbrous. 
Even when a decree has been obtained, only symbolical possession is 
given. Section 148 has not led to any noticeable expedition of Civil 
Court cases. The tenants must be taught to pay their dues promptly. 
This is only reasonable when one considers the sanctity attaching to 
the payment of Government revenue. He maintained that the 
tenants were happier hi 1880, before the Tenancy Act was introduced. 
Their rent was realised more regularly and they did not fall into 
such large arrears. He agreed that Government should do more to 
develop agriculture. The Government farms are too experimental 
and not suflSciently demonstrative. He was in favour of a Govern¬ 
ment programme and would be willing to bear his fair share of the 
cost, provided he gets a share of the profits, but he thought that land¬ 
lords would not agree to collect any additional tax. The landlords 
are already burdened with the collection of road cess and education 
cess in Mymensingh. 

In reply to Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, he agreed that 
if a landlord has land in several districts and resides in one, he could 
not be considered an absentee in the other districts. Tenancy legisla¬ 
tion has cut off the good relationship between landlords and tenants 
and the tenants no longer approach their landlords, as they used to 
do, for advice and help. Landlords used to advise their tenants 
regarding the cultivation of more valuable crops, but nowadays they 
are not even able to choose their own tenants. The tenants also can 
deposit their rent in Court. The result has been that the landlords 
have lost a great deal of their interest in the welfare of the tenants. 

As regards the reply to question 11, he explained that 8 per cent, 
of the gross income from the land goes to the landlords and tenure- 
holders and the balance goes to the raiyats. He opposed subletting 
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on the ground that it tends to make holdings uneconomio. He 
explained that the figure of 300 crores as the estimated cost of buying 
out landlords and tenureholders was based on land acquisition rates, 
i.e., 20 times the net profit plus 15 per cent, statutory allowance. He 
agreed that in case of State purchase, Government must acquire all 
rights above the raiyat. Each estate would have to be assessed to 
compensation on its own merits. Where the revenue is low, the 
value would be higher and vice versa. Minerals would have to be 
separately acquired. His estimate of 300 crores was for the acquisi¬ 
tion of surface land only. He agreed that State purchase would 
break up the social and economical life of the province and ruin the 
middle classes. 

As regards bargadars, he was not in favour of giving them occu¬ 
pancy rights even though they may have occupancy rights in their 
own holdings. Many bargadars continue cultivating some land from 
year to year and even for generations without occupancy rights. No¬ 
body wants to evict good bargadars and occupancy rights are not 
necessary for them. 

He thought that 90 per cent, of the raiyats in Mymensingh can 
maintain themselves, though not very comfortably, on a holding of 3 
acres. 5 acres would maintain them in a reasonable degree of com¬ 
fort and leave some margin. It is true that what is now an ecdnomic 
holding might, as a result of the laws of inheritance, become un¬ 
economic within a generation. He was in favour however of one 
co-sharer holding the land and the others merely getting a share of 
the produce. 

In reply to the Chairman, he explained that he was in favour of 
the “preferred heir”, i.e., the remaining co-sharers would get their 
share but would have no connection with the land. 

In reply to Dr. Mookerji, he said that he was in favour of allowing 
no fragmentation below a rental of Rs. 25. Sir F. A. Sachse pointed 
out that if this were adopted, very few holdings would be affected as 
the rent of the great majority is already below Rs. 25. 

Continuing to Maharajadhiraja Bahadur, he said that he would 
advocate something similar to the astam procedure for landlords in 
rent suits against tenants, because of the great delays in Civil Court 
procedure. He would allow tenants one month to pay up, as in 
astam sales, and the landlords would be entitled to sue for arrears 
of one year’s rent. As regards corruption in the Civil Courts, to 
which reference has been made in the reply, he mentioned that in the 
United Provinces, a Committee has been set up to enquire into this 
subject. As regards the conversion of land for non-agricultural pur¬ 
poses, he gave as an example the use of agricultural land for cutting 
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earth for brick manufacture. When the earth cutting can no longer 
continue, the land becomes waste. Either it has to be filled up at 
great expense or the tenant cannot pay his rent. The land then 
becomes khas and the landlord is left with the waste land. 

In reply to the Chairman, he said that in his view, there should 
be some penalty on a tenant who uses agricultural land in this way. 

In reply to Sir Frederic Sachse, he said that in 1928 the land* 
lords opposed the right of transfer mainly on the grounds that the 
tenants did not possess this right at the Permanent Settlement and 
that the landlords would lose all connection with their tenants. Sir 
F. A. Sachse asked whether landlords have also objected on the 
ground that free transfer would be bad for the tenants themselves. 
The Maharaja replied that they had also objected on that ground. He 
said that in many cases landlords had actually used their veto prior 
to 1928 in order to keep out undesirable tenants. They had also 
exercised the right of pre-emption after 1928. He admitted that in 
Mymensingh thousands of tenants were in possession of land for 25 or 
30 years before they applied for recognition by paying salami. The 
landlords dealt with such cases when they were found but they had no 
power to deal with part-purchases. He did not quite agree that the 
purchasers were known to the landlords and that they paid their rents 
marfatwari for the former tenants. Sir F. A. Sachse suggested that 
the proposal to give occupancy rights to cultivating under-raiyats was 
hardly consistent with the reply to question 25, that the growth of 
under-raiyats is undesirable and pointed out that subletting has 
already proceeded to such an extent that it is too late now to stop it. 
The Maharaja replied that at present the under-raiyats have not got 
economic holdings. The main idea was to give them such holdings. 
He thought it was not too late to stop subletting. He agreed that 
persons who lost their holdings have only their homesteads and some 
barga lands, but he considered that the barga system is for the good 
of the country,—even though the former tenants are paying half the 
crop instead of Rs. 2 or Us. 3 per acre. He said that the Rent Law 
Commission of 1878 originated the trouble between landlords and 
tenants; previously their relations had been cordial, but after that 
the landlords gradually lost their incentive to look after their tenants* 
welfare. That however is not a reason why the revenue system 
should be changed. Government legislation has created the trouble, 
and the landlords cannot be penalised for it. He would not suggest 
that all legal rights should be removed from raiyats in order to restore 
the previous cordial relations, but said that the landlords must have 
some hold over their tenants, e.g., choice of tenants and control over 
transfers. He agreed that the Act of 1885 restricted leases to under- 
raiyats to 9 years and in 1928 occupancy rights were given to certain 
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under-raiyats because the restriction on sub-leases was never observed 
in practice. He suggested that subinfeudation should be restricted 
by limiting the rights of raiyats, by fixing the area of economic hold¬ 
ings, and re-establishing the right of landlords to choose their tenants. 
Tenants rarely pay their rent by money order. In his own estate, 
the tahsildars have had to go to the tenants for the last 20 years to 
collect rent. One reason why landlords formerly disliked the money 
order system is' that the money orders contained mis-statements. He 
did not agree that rents are credited to arrears which are time barred. 
In his own estate all such arrears had been written off in 1342 B.;S. 
He agreed that tenants often pay something to tahsildars to stop 
rent suits. If they are in arrears of 4 years, they may pay two 
years* rent and give the tahsildar something to prevent a suit for the 
remaining two years’ rent. He agreed that the Civil Courts tend to 
sympathise with the tenants and are often too generous in granting 
instalments and other advantages. If instalments had been granted 
for 15 years in any case, he thought it must have been an exception. 
He favoured the restoration of distraint in theory, but thought that 
the tenants would object strongly as rights given should not be taken 
away. He had no information, based on old accounts showing the 
share of the crop received, to indicate that the fertility of the soil is 
decreasing. 

In reply to Dr. H. K. Mookerjee, he said that since 1928 the 
tenants have paid nothing towards their debts. The present economic 
difficulties of the cultivators are not due to the land system. They 
are due firstly to fragmentation, secondly to speculation in land which 
has led them into debt, and thirdly to the fall in prices. Their rent 
is a minor consideration liecause it is so low. When the price of jute 
was at its highest level, the tenants’ debts were the greatest. This 
shows that they were speculating in land. It is not a fact that 
enhancements of rent were made during the boom period. 

In reply to Chairman, he explained that prices are now very much 
the same as they were before the war in 1912-16. The Settlement 
Department fixed some rents under section 105 between 1906 and 1912 
but thereafter there has been no settlement of rent in the permanently 
settled area. 

Continuing to Dr. R. K. Mookerjee, he said that the price of paddy 
was Rs. 2 before the war and is now almost the same. 

Formerly the landlords had a duty towards their tenants in matter 
like education, but nowadays the relations with their tenants are 
purely legal and contractual. The landlords are not bound to do 
anything for their tenants in this respect, but would co-operate with 
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/j^ovemmeat in any scheme. Government has done nothings for agfri- 
cultural development, whereas in England large sums have been 
spent. [The Chairman said that Parliament had placed 20 million 
pounds at the disposal of Government for this object.] Landlords 
have no responsibility for marketing. Marketing however is desir¬ 
able and it is bad for the tenants when prices fluctuate widely, e.g., 
the price of jute has gone up from Rs. 4 to Rs. 8. It would be 
difficult for landlords to collect rents in kind instead of in cash. They 
would have to establish golas in every village. There would also 
have to be some method of assessing the landlords’ share of the crops 
-in accordance with the fluctuations in its money value. This would 
be very difficult to work. 

According to statistics the number of rent receivers in Bengal is 
.about 22 lakhs and in Mymensingh district it is about 2 lakhs. 

) 

If the State purchased the zamindaris and tenures, there is no 
doubt whatever that stamp receipts would decrease heavily; instead of 
an income of 3*75 crores the income would be *75 crores. 

Explaining the quotation from Colebrooke in the reply to question 
10, he said that the change of money value must be taken into account 
in considering the present level of rent. The value to-day is about 
four times what it was about the time of the Permanent Settlement. 

Tenants would certainly prefer to remain under the zamindars 
rather than to come under the khas mahals. In Mymensingh Govern¬ 
ment has enhanced rents in about 22 khas mahal estates during the 
depression. 

The rent payable for double-cropped land is not much different 
from that payable for single-cropped land nowadays. The value of 
the gross produce from double-cropped land is about Rs. 120 per acre. 

In reply to Khan Bahadur Hashem Ali Khan, the Maharaja of 
Mymensingh said that the total cost of management of his estate 
including collection costs and litigation charges, is about 30 per 
cent. The cost of khas mahal management is said to be 15 per cent., 
but he thought that including law charges it would be much more. 
It is not a fact that landlords used to demand nazarana when tenants 
appeared before them. Donations were never realised in his estate 
when marriages took place. There is no begar system in his estate or 
in the districts. It is not true that tenants do not come to their 
landlords because abwabs are collected. In his own estate the tenants 
still come to see him. He agreed that Government have spent little 
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money on education, medical facilities and sanitation but said that 
the landlords have spent much on the same objects. 

He agreed that Lord Curzon had not accepted Mr. R. C. Dutt^s 
statement that the Permanent Settlement has led to great prosperity 
in Bengal, and greater ability to resist famines, but he did not agree 
with the Government of India’s view. He did not agree that the 
share paid in Hindu and Moghul times by the cultivators was for the 
protection given by the State: that system existed only in the earliest 
times. As society developed, landlordism grew up. Khan Bahadur 
Hashem Ali Khan quoted from the Tagore Law lectures by Justice 
S. C. Mitter, pages 24 and 28, to show that the sovereign received the 
share for protecting the subjects and that the raiyats were proprietors 
of the soil subject to the payment of rent and that their rent was 
fixed. The Maharaja of Mymensingh did not agree with this view 
as the subsequent development of the reply will show, and said that 
[Todar Mai’s settlement was not given effect to in Bengal. 

The profits of zamindars are obviously larger now than at the time 
of the Permanent Settlement but the tenants’ profits are also greater. 
It has also to lie considered that landlords have been deprived of part 
of their income by the abolition of transfer fees and the imposition of 
education cess. Police duties were taken away from the zamindars 
before the Permanent Settlement. 

He explained that in the reply to question 9 when it is stated that 
the leadership of rural areas has fallen into undesirable hands, he 
referred to socialists, who are a class of educated landless people 
having no stake in the country. He did not agree that the tenants 
would be better off under Government. The tenants under khas 
muhals are now under a so-called national Government but they have 
gained nothing over the tenants in permanently settled areas. As an 
example be mentioned the case of a temporarily settled estate where 
the revenue has been enhanced periodically from its. 22 in 1852 to 
Rs. 832 recently, although the estate produces only boro paddy in 75 
per cent, of the area, and the remainder is fallow. He did not agree 
that the amount of education cess in Mymensingh is insufficient 
provided that too great a portion is not spent on supervision charges. 
Government will get Ks. 16 lakhs from Mymensingh district and that 
should go a long way to provide for education. The Gauripore estate 
has given Rs. 58 lakhs in the last 48 years to charity, and the Mymen¬ 
singh estate has given Rs. 42 lakhs in 45 years. He did not agree 
that it would be better for the State to take over and expend such 
sums. He mentioned that before education cess was imposed, the 
number of schools and pathsalas was greater than it is now. More 
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than 100 years ago, Mr. Hodgson in his controversy with Macaulay 
regarding the educ 9 .tional policy in Bengal had mentioned that there 
were 100,000 schools which were maintained entirely by the zamin- 
dars. Zamindars also made contributions to hospitals and charitable 
dispensaries. In 1897 such charitable donations by zamindars amounted 
to B.S. 97 lakhs. 

The landlords formerly had a margin of profit from which they 
could spend money on such objects but now they are not even getting 
their rent. It is not correct to say that before 1928 the landlords did 
not receive substantial amounts in transfer fees. 

Khan Bahadur M. Hossain compared the figures on pages 88 and 
95 showing the value of the produce per acre, and siiggested that if 
the area under jute in Mymensingh is 34 per cent, of the whole, then 
the net profit from jute and paddy on 3 acres should be Bs. 133-8. 
It was stated in reply that the figures represented the gross profits 
from the produce, and that the cost of cultivation had not been 
deducted. The average size of holdings in Mymensingh is about 3 
acres. It is not correct however to say that the une('.onomic size of 
the holdings is the reason why tenants find it diflS.cult to pay their 
rents.* If this was so, more of them would have taken to labour. 
Until three or four years no cultivator in Mymensingh could be induc¬ 
ed to cut earth; they considered it beneath their dignity. He agreed 
that some cultivators are now migrating to Assam. It is true that 
tenants get the lowest price for their prodiice at the harvest time and 
have to wait for better prices, but by that time they have already 
spent too much and hence failed to pay their rent regularly. There 
have been very few civil suits over the share of crops from barga land, 
but the number is increasing. The number of such suits is necessarily 
small because the bargadar who does not pay his share would certainly 
be changed. It may be true that Government has insufficient funds 
for the development of agriculture but the landlords are in the same 
predicament. Their profit nowadays may be many times greater than 
what it was at the time of the Permanent Settlement but it must be 
remembered that much of it goes to the intermediaries. He suggest¬ 
ed that economic conditions may be improved by raising the price of 
agricultural produce and increasing the yield. He thought it would 
be very difficult however to make economic holdings, unless there were 
some arrangements for other professions and for the surplus popula¬ 
tion to migrate. He did not agree that the immediate cause of the 
tenancy legislation of 1886 was riots in Pabna district. In Moghul 
times the tenants paid a share of the crop as bargadars do now; but the 
cases are different, because in Moghul times the tenants had some 
rights whereas the bargadars to-day have none. He did not agree that 
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one class of bargadars finances agriculture. The landlords generally 
pay for the seed. It is not correct either that the bargadar takes all 
the risks of cultivation. His labour may be lost if there is a failure 
of crops but he has to pay nothing. Bargadars naturally own plough 
and cattle, as cultivation is their means of livelihood, and they get a 
share of the crop in return. He Jiad compared bargadars to mill 
labourers because just as the mill labourers do not bear any expense 
of running the mills, similarly bargadars bear no expenses of cultiva¬ 
tion. Transfer cannot be restricted to agriculturists but he was in 
favour of restricting the transfer of holdings below an economic size, 
as he had recommended in his memorandum. 

In reply to the Secretary he explained that if a holding is below 
the economic size he did not mean that it could not be transferred, 
but that a part transfer should not be allowed and the whole holding 
should be transferred. 

In reply to Khan Bahadur A. Momin he explained his statement 
that the Permanent Settlement was carried out on a scientific method 
was based upon the authority of Baden-Powell. At the time of the 
Permanent Settlement the country was in a very unsettled state. 

He said that there is an annual influx of up-country labour into 
Myraensingh district because the raiyats think it beneath their dignity 
to do manual labour. The raiyats are now gradually learning that 
this is wrong. 

He agreed that the profits of the landlords have increased along 
with the increase in money value but this is the same with the tenants 
also. He contended that in terms of money value there has been no 
increase of rent since the Permanent Settlement, and that considering 
the amount of rent paid at the Permanent Settlement rents should be 
enhanced. But he considered it justifiable that the landlords should 
not pay more than their present revenue because the assessment was 
very high at th(^ Permanent Settlement, and cesses have subsequently 
been unjustifiably imposed. Proportionately the tenants’ cess is not 
so high as Ihe landlords’. He agreed that the question of future 
increases in the value of mone 5 ’^ was not considered at the Permanent 
Settlement, but he thought that consideration should be given to the 
landlords in view of their high assessment. Landlords now pay 
income-tax on hats (bazars), sairats and forest areas. Both landlords 
and tenants pay cess but the landlords pay on their gross income, 
whereas the tenants pay on their rent. 

The following reasons have tended to decrease the interest which 
landlords used to take in the welfare of their tenants: — 

Firstly, landlords can only sue at intervals of 9 months whereas 
they have to pay their own revenue regularly every kist. The rate of 
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interest on arrears of rents lias been deereased so low that the tenants 
do not pay tlieir rent in kiets, but can use the money more profitably 
for other purposes. 

Secondly, if the landlords effect an improvement they cannot under 
the amended Act obtain an enhancement. 

Thirdly, landlords cannot choose their tenants and this ha.s tended 
to cut off the connection between them 

He agreed that the position of landlords is becoming’ increasingly 
dilhcult and tliat agitation is hampering e,olleCtion. The tendency to 
demand reduction of rent is also increasing. It is certainly the duty 
of Government to improve tlie present situation and remove the 
difficulties of both landlords and tenants. It might bo considered 
advantageous to abolish the present sy.stem but it depends on how it 
is abolished. If landlords are bouglit out tennreliohleis must also 
be bought out and (hilcutta prop(>rt,y would also have to go. /ainin- 
dari pro[)ertv used to be very valuable in Mynu>nsingh and c.ouhl be 
sold for dO to do times the net profit. Nowadays there are no sales 
and buyers will not come forward because tboir position would not be 
secure. He could not suggest any definite rate of compensation 
wdtbopl further eousideratlon hut thought that each case would have 
to he considered on its own merits. 

In reply to Mr. J3. K. Ifo\ ('lioiidhury. he agreed that all 
tenani’y legislation ha.s not been ol' i-eal l)eu(‘tit to tlu* teiiauts. The 
tenants' rights are now even Ixdier thaji (hose of namindars. 
free raiyats are not b('iter off* than rent-paying raiyats—in fact they 
are woi’se off. A tenant who has paid no rent for 7 or 8 years is 
equally badly off. Peasant proprietorship would not solve the present 
agricultural difficulties. The principal needs are intensive cultiva¬ 
tion and agricultural credit. If the landlords and tcnur(‘holders are 
removed, that would he nothing to solve the i)r(ff)]cm of pressure on 
the land. 

He agreed that the disappearance of cottage industries has thrown 
an increasing number of people on to the lajid. Cottage industries 
should be revived in preference to the estahlishmenl. of big industries. 
After the Permanent Settlement manj^ zamindaris changt'd hajids 
owing to the high assessment of revenue and during the following 50 
or CO years the zaniindars got little profit from their estates. He was 
in favour of giving the astam procedure to landlords for one year’s 
arrears of rent; that would help in realising the arrears of previous 
years. He was also in favour of transferring the collection of cess to 
union boards. 


21 
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A tax on agricultural income would be a breach of the Permanent 
Settlement and he thought that the landlords could not bear further 
taxation. To tax them out of existence would be more reprehensible 
than abolishing the Permanent Settlement. He agreed that the 
abolition of the Permanent Settlement would destroy the middle 
classes. 

In reply to the Secretary, he said that his figures in reply to ques¬ 
tion 72 giving the cost of cultivation include the estimated cost of the 
tenants* labour. 

He said that the effect of the present enquiries under section 112 
in Mymensingh has been that the tenants are withholding rents in the 
expectation that rents will be reduced. 
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Reply by the Nadia Landholders’ Association. 

Qi 1» There is no use discussing whether the deiscription is exhaus¬ 
tive or not, siiltice it to say that the zaiuindars have spent a good deal 
of their income for the benefit of the tenants and the public at large, 
though there was no such obligation on their part. The Permanent 
Settlement did not take away any existing rights from the tenants; as a 
matter of fact they had practically no rights wJiatsoever. 

Q* 2. The light of a zaniiiidar to ehotise Ins tenant existed from 
before Ihe Permanent Settlement. Permanent Settlement recognised 
the right of the proprietors in the soil. Moreover justice demand.s that 
the zamindar should have the power to choose his tenants, because he is 
ultimately responsible for paying th® (iovernment revenue. A similar 
argument also applies in the case of regulating the usage of laud. 

Qi 3i It is no exaggeration to state that the major part of the 
economic development of the country since the Permanent Settlement 
is due to the part played by the landlords. It is true that some of the 
zamindars, of late, have not been able to perform their functions as 
well as before, but it is not their fault for the economic and social 
conditions of the country have changed to such an extent that it is no 
longer possible for the zamindars to act as before. 

Qi 4i The zamindars had been the real proprietors of the soil even 
before the Permanent Settlement and they were only recognised as 
proprietors by the Permanent Settlement. They were not mere collec¬ 
tors of revenue. Much lias been ih(> controver.sy regarding this point; 
but the fact that Lord Cornwallis made the Settlement Avith a certain 
number of persons and not with others, goe.s to prove our contention. 

Qi 5i Abolition of Permanent Settlement would certainly be breach 
of a solemn pledge. On the other hand, ihe question of tenants not 
being parties to it does not arise as they had practically no major 
obligations. Pinancial resources of the country were certainly not 
crippled, on the other hand it placed the financial position of the 
country on a sounder basis. Since the Permanent Settlement the 
zamindars and the subordinate landholders have been taxed in many 
ways which have augmented the revenue of the Kstate. The zamiu- 
dars have been spending a good deal for the good of the country. 

Q. 6i All the three factors are responsible for the large increase in 
the area brought under cultivation since the Permanent Settlement, but 
it may be said without fear of contradiction that the initiative of the 
zamindars had played the most important part in the earlier days. 

Qi 7i The increase is due mainly to the good management of the 
zamindars as also to the reclamation of waste lands by the tenants with 
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the help of the zaniindars. The enhancement of rent has, if at all, 
played a very insignificant part in the matter. 

Qi 8. Compared to the treatment to the zamindars by the Govern¬ 
ment, the zamiiidars have certainly treated the tenants better. 

Q« 9« As already said, a large number of estates have been consider¬ 
ably improved through the industry, enterprise and good management 
of zamindars. It is true that there has been some amount of absenteeism 
nt the present time and consequently the former close touch between the 
zamindars and tenants has been lost to some extent; but this is not the 
fault of the zamindars alone. It is due to the sj)irit of the time over 
which they have no control. 

Qi 10. In so far as the carrying on Governmental work requires 
money, which was not available to the Governmeni without the help of 
the zamindars, during the early piirt of the British rule in India, it can 
certainly bo said that the Permanent Settlement uas in the interest of 
the country. Theie was certainly no advantagit gained by the land¬ 
lords at the expense of the tenants. If advantage was reaped by 
anyone it was by the Government. 

Q. 11- O') This is not irue inasmuch as the figure is exaggerated. 

Moreov(‘r, a larcre T>art ot the income of tin* zamindars is distriliuted to 
others. 

(ii) Subinfeudation of tenancy cannot be said to be merely due to 
the J’ermaiient Settlement. It is to .some extent due to other causes 
including some subsequent enactments. 

(Hi) Had there been no Permanent Settlement, enhancement of rent 
would j)erhaps have been higlu'r because ilu' zamindars having no 
security of their interest would have then tried to get as much as 
possible within the period of their temporary settlement. 

(//?) Tlie zamindari system can never be said to Ixi oppressive though 
individual zamindars may he found to be guilty. On the other hand 
many zamindais are well known for their hencvolenc.e. 

Q. 12. Certainly not. 

Q. 13i Apparentlj’ it may seem that the State is losing consider¬ 
able amount of money due to the continuance of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, hut this is false economies. If wo go deep into the matter we 
shall find that a good deal of money earned by the zamindars is contri¬ 
buted, a portion of which again thus goek'-’ into tlie coffer.s of the State 
in the shape of taxation. Moreover, we mu.st not forget that the 
zamindari system has been responsible to no .small extent for the 
economic development of the country, which has certainly enhanced the 
income of the State. We are against any of the three methods suggest¬ 
ed in qiie.stion 13. 
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Q. 14. We do not suggest either («') or {it) in question 13; but 
should it he decided to take any of the above two steps, the zainindars 
should be given reasonable compensation. The fixing of the amount is 
a question of detail, but according to usual methods of paying compensa¬ 
tion the total amount should be not less than Its. 260 crores. The 
compensation should be paid in Government of India bonds carrying 
interest. 


Q. 15. Bonds ishonld be redeemablr as in that case some day the 
State may frc<? itself of its debts to the ^camiiulars. The period is a 
question ctf detail. Interest should not be h'ss than G per cent, per 
annum ^ 

Q. 16. It will lead to socialism. 

Q. 17. If Slate landlordism is to he accepted it is proper that the 
interest of aB intermediate tenureholdevs is also ])ure.hased. This will 
facilitate the State; becoming a full fledged landlord. It is doubtful 
however if it will be of any advantage to tlio Government. 

Q. 18. Some additional machinery would certainly be required; 
figures for the cost cannot be given. 

Q. 19. Baiyat s would not like to come directly under the Govern¬ 
ment. * Klias inalial tenants are in most eases in a wor>e position than 
tenants under xamiiidars. 

Q. 20. Permanent Settlement is not the only cause of subinfeuda¬ 
tion and the creation of permam'nt tenures by zamindais. These have 
no special influence on the economic and social life of (he raiyats. 

Q. 21. There will certainly be a drift towards socialism. 

Q. 22. If all the laml is purchased hy Ihe Slate their khas lands 
may also be purchased by Government on x)ayment of proper considera¬ 
tion. As regards homestead, an option shouhl he given to the zamin- 
dars to retain it if he likes on paymcTit of inakarari rate of rent. The 
criterion should he the settlement records and subsequent changes 
therein. 

Q. 23. Th e oeeupuncy right as at present mijoyed by the raiyats is 
certainly a creation of British legislation and no such right exi.sted in 
earlier periods. 

Q. 24. Much has been the controverisj' regarding this question of 
proprit'torship, hut the zamindars wore the actual proprietors of the 
soil from the pre-British period and the tenants were mere tillers of the 
soil on payment of rent to the; landlords in the shape of money or part 
of produce. 
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Q« 25. Occupancy right should not be confined to actual tillers of 
the soil but a raiyat cultivating his lands by himself or hired labour as 
■also a raiyat holding a part of his laud in khas and part by settling 
under-tenants should also be protected. Raiyats who have sublet their 
entire holdings for agricultural purposes should also have occupancy 
right. 


Qi 27i It was never the intention of the Permanent Settlement to 
give protection to non-agriculturist tenants. They cannot be given 
occupancy right. 

Q. 28. No opinion at present. 

Q. 29. Yes, they are on the increase; it is mainly due to the change 
in the system of village economy. 

Q, 30. It is difficult to mark out any particular item or iitms as the 
cause of the increase; it may however be pointed out tliat cause no. (ii) 
is certainly responsible to a conisiderablo extent. 

Q. 31. It is difficult to ascertain the area held by bargadars. The 
majority of bargadars do not hold raiyati or under-raiyati lands. 

Q. 32. The right of occn])ancy or other rights should not be 
extended to bargadars. They having no status in the land and cannot 
claim protection. 

Q. 33. Tlie barga system is certainly not the last word in sound 
economic management of cultivation; but under the present circums¬ 
tances it is difficult to suggest any alternative. 

Q. 34. The effect of giving occmpancy right to bargadar may lead 
to the extinction of the barga system as the superior holders will try 
to keep <he lands in tlieir khas possession resulting in nnernployment 
of the bargadars. 

Q. 35. It depends upon the exigencies of circumstances. A maxi¬ 
mum limit may ho fixed by law. It should 1)(> 50 per cent. 

Q. 36. There is no doubt that the wages are low but they are not 
so everywhere. They should be increased so that their economic posi¬ 
tion may be compared favourably with others. 

Q. 37. Yes, The 1938 amendment has increased the tendency. 
It will be prejudicial to the interest of the cultivating class as a whole. 
Transfers ishould be restricted to agriculturists only; but this is not 
always practicable. 

Q. 38. About 16 bighas. 

Q. 39. Yes. Yes. 
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Qa 40. Attempt should be made for co-operative farming which will 
bring the benefit of consolidated holdings and cultivation will be more 
economic. 

Q. 41. We have no objection to give special facilities to the culti¬ 
vator in order to enable him to consolidate his holdings. 

Q. 42. Of course accumulation of very large areas in one particular 
hand is undesirable. It is difficult to fix any definite limit; it will 
depend upon conditions prevalent in paiticular cases. 

Q. 43. There is no doubt that coparceiiary is detrimental to good 
cultivation. This evil can be minimised by co-operative farming or by 
mutual settlement between the coparcenaries. 

Q. 44. According to suggestions in the previous answ(u'. 

Q. 45. There should be some legislative meju^ure for compelling a 
co-sharer landlord to arrange for collection. 

Q. 46. There can be no doubt that at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement it was presumed that the zamindars would be (mtitlcd to 
enhance the rales of rents payable by tenants; otherwise there could 
have been no justification for fixing the Government revenue at 257 
lakhs out ot a total of 2S5 lakhs, specially when the income of the 
zamindar would vary with good or bad \caiK and on various natural 
phenomena. 

Q. 47. The framers of the Permanent Settlement never contemplat¬ 
ed fixity of the rates of rents in the ca.se of tenants. Had it been so 
they would not have assessed the Government dues at such a figure. 
No zamindar would have eared to ae(‘ept such unjust terms. 

Q. 48. In view of the answer to (juostion 47, no reply is needed. 

Q. 49. The vast majority of the tenants have got no grievance 
against the. Permanent Settlement as such. It may be that in particular 
holdings rent appears to he high hut this is owing lo change of circum¬ 
stances. This can be remedied and there is no necessity for any drastic 
step. 

Q. 50. It was not a mistake. 

Q. 51. No. 

Q. 52. The principle of detci’mining fair and equitable rents in 
Bengal should be one which fixes rents by competition in the light of 
the principle of economic rent. No hard and fast rule can be laid 
down. 

Q. 53. Here in Bengal in most cases rent is fixed by productivity and 
demand. It is true that in practice rates differ in different mauzas. 
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Q. 54. Not necessarily. 

Q. 55. Rent of all lands cannot be uniform inasmuch as the produce 
and other factors are not uniform. Of course, a re-assessment of rents 
can be made after a thorough survey. 

Q. 56. We are avense to this principle. 

Q. 67. If such a step is taken there is no reason why the rates of 
rent should not be re-examined from time to time; such re-examiiiation 
should better be done once in 15 years. 

Q. 58. Tl) ere would rK)t bo any such advantage. If such exeiuption 
is granted it is most likely that the majority of the estates would escape 
payment. 

Q. 59. There is no material defect in the Bengal Tenancy Act in 
the provisions laid down for fixing fair and equitable rent. 

Q. 60. It cannot be fair that a i)articular tenant should get all the 
benefit which accrues as a result of fluvial action; the improvement 
should be shared by all interested in the land. 

Q. 61. Not necessarily. Of course enhancement should not be made 
unless tliere is a. pcrLsislent rise in prices for a considerable time. 

Q. 62. Such diV’crimination is not feasible in practice. 

Q. 63. No objection. The tenants need not be afraid because the 
relation between them and the landlords is not. a temporary'^ one. 

Q. 64. No objection if such a provision is made in law, excepting in 
cases where there may arise situation rent. 

Q. 65. No immediate change is necessary. 

Q. 66. No such case. 

Q. 67. It is true that revisional .settlementis are made with the 
primary object of enhancing revenue. 

Q. 68. Yes, there are man.v such cases. Many landlords had to 
abandon the idea of taking re-settlements. 

Q. 69. On the whole, it would be unfair on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment to go on with revisional scttlemc.at and enhance the rent 
during the .years when prices were steadily going down. The raiyats 
have a legitimate grievance on this ground. 

Q. 70. It is due to the fact that the Government has no fixed basis 
for fixing the rent for khas mahal lands. 

Q. 71. We know no case where the Government has given remis¬ 
sion of revenue to the zamindars of permanently settled estates but in 
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many cases a considerable amount of arroar rents are not collected by 
the zainindars; thus the zaniindar becomes the loser in years of failure 
of crops. This is most probably due to the financial policy of the 
Goveriimeut. Improvement can certainly he made if a sound financial 
policy is followed by the Government. 'Che framing’ of rules is a 
question of detail. 

Q. 72. It is not possible to g’ive a correct answer to this. 

Q. 73. Productivity of the soil as such is not decreasing in liengal, 
though it cannot be denied that in njan;> cases where the land is in 
continuous cultivation for a long time the laud has deteriorated. This 
is due to the want of scientific methods of cultivation. The stoppage of 
alluvial action and the discoutiiiuaiice of indigo plantation have certainly 
contributed to the progressive deterioration of the soil. The Govein- 
ment has taken some steps no doubt hut considering the magnitude of 
the ])inhJem that is negligible. "Mm’h moie has to he doJic in this 
direction. 

Q. 74. Not much. This is due to the ignorance of the vast majority 
of the agriculturists. The organisations set up by the Government 
under the Acts mentioiu'd are also dcdective and there is much red- 
tapism as a n^sult of which the ignorant agriculturists suffer. 

Q. 75. Yes, such expenditure has heeii considerahly restricted in 
recent ^'’ears. This is due to bad financial fajuditioji of Government, 
which is the outcome of a ])olicy not directed towards the real iut(Tests 
of the country. 

Q. 76. Y(*.s. 'riie Goveruim'iit lias not list'd such salami money 

for the imxirovemenl of agricultural conditions. 

Q. 77. This is a very general question. Tlicre is no doubt that 
there is room for imiuovenient in connection with tli<* policy of the 
Government or the land system of Bengal. U may he suggested that 
consistt'iii with the spirit of the time some modifications should he made 
without any sc'rious prejudice to thi' iuterc'sts of the landlords and 
tenants. 

Q. 78. It is difficult to give an estimate. 

Q. 79. The present system and organisation for the maintenance of 
land records is not satisfactory. 

Q. 80. We subscribe to all the suggestions made in the qiieistion 
for increasing the income of the raiyats. Legal provisions must he 
made to stop the exploitation of tenants by unscrupulous business men. 

Q. 81. Yes. Under the present condition of agriculture in this 
country unless sufficient improvements are made in it, at least 25 per 
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cent, of the people employed in agriculture should be absorbed in other 
lines. 

Q. 82. Diversion of agriculturists to industries is certainly the chief 
means of relieving the pressure on land at pretsent. Government should 
encourage and help private industry. 

Q. 83. CTnfortunnioly Government have not done much for the im¬ 
provement of agricultural credit. No efficient organisation for this 
purpose exists. 

Q. 84. It is difficult to give exact figures though there i.s no doubt 
that the cultivators used to pay a lieavy inierest. Some really efficient 
organisation should be set up for the purpokse of supplying cheap agri¬ 
cultural credit. 

Q. 85. The co-operative societies have done something in this 
direction but considering the magnitude of the problem, it is merely a 
drop in the ocean. Their interest rates, though not very high, should 
be decreased. The figures may be obtained from the ('o-operative 
Department. 

Q. 86. Debt vSettlement Boards have not also been abh* to deal with 
the problem properly. Idie tundiunental defec-t lies in the Act itself 
whereby unscrupulous persons are taking advantage* though real 
sufferers are helped very little. The credit of agriculturists has gone 
down and their future is doomed. 

Q. 87. If Government establishes agricultiiral banks in every union 
it would be certainly advantageous to the agriculturists. 

Q. 88. The land mortgage banks have not also fared any better 
than the co-operative societies. 

Q. 89. Yes. The Government on their part can realise their dues 
easily. The landlords should have sonu! such inexpensive machinery 
to realise their dues both for their as well as the lenants’ interests. 

Q. 90. It is not harassing though ir> some cases I here might be 
hardship. This evil can be remedied. 

Q. 91. The old revenue laws should be made up-to-date with 
pecessary modifications. 

Q. 92. Yes, landlords should have an opportunity of setting aside 
revenue sale by depositing the arrears within a fixed period from date 
of sale. 

Q. 93. The Tenancy Amendment Act of 1938 is prejudicial both to 
the landlords in general and to the tenants in particular. The loss of 
landlord’s income owing to the abolition of transfer fees may be 50 
lakhs or so. 
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Reply by the Noakhali Landholders’ Association. 

Q. 1. The description g-iven in clause (1) of the duties and obliga¬ 
tion of zamindars after Permanent Settlement is exhaustive. The 
Permanent Settlement did not take away any existing right or rights 
from the tenants. 

Q. 2. The Permanent Settlement made the zamindars, proprietors 
of the soil. Thus it gave tliem the po^ver to choose whom they would 
like as their tenants and to use the land to the interest of the province. 

Q> 3. The hnulloj'ds played a great part in the economic develop¬ 
ment of the country. They cleared jungles, reclaimed waste lands and 
made a wholesale iujprovement of all lands; provided facilities for 
irrigation and communication, dug tanks, and founded charitalde dis¬ 
pensaries and educational institutions, llural Bengal was what, the 
zamindars made it. Majority of the charitable and educational institu¬ 
tions in Bengal are the creation of zamindars. ddie zamindar.s did not 
fail to perform the functions ex])eeted of them. 

Q. 4. The zamindar.s were proprietors of the soil from befoie. They 
were only i(cegnis(‘d and c(tn(irmed as such by the Pemiaruuit Settle¬ 
ment. They Avere never inere collectors of revenue. They liad right in 
land as actual proprietors. Kight.s of the zamindar.s were defined oven 
by Act of 17S-t (‘M (Jeorgt' 111 Oliap. f)7). 

Q. 5. The annulment ol the PerTnanent Settlemejit would (icrlainly 
bo the breach ot a solemn j>ledge given by tiu* East Ind.iu (Company 
to the zamindars. ddu' tenants were no dou])t not a party to the coti- 
tract and they had ?»o right to he u [)arty Ix'caiise, both uccoj'ding to 
Hindu and Muhammadan law, soil heloJigs to th(‘ drown and the 
Crown has the right to give it lo any one it pleases. It merely 
recognised the right, viz., j)ropriotary right, which the zamindars 
al ready possessed. 

At the time Avhen the contract was made hetAvecui the Crown, i.e., 
the East India Company, and llm zamindars, the revenue as.ses.sed was 
only a little less than what wa.s collected as rents from the tenants. It 
was only after a century of labour, huge expenditure of money, that 
the total rental from tenants has increased. In view of tlie solemn pro¬ 
mise given at the time by the Regulation that the revenue would never 
be increased or changed, it would not only be an act of injustice but 
a breach of a solemn pledge. It would neither he equitable nor honest. 

Q. 6. The zamindar.s have helped to extend cultivation and 
are enjoying the fruits of their industry and good management. 
(Vide answer to question 3.) 
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The large iuerease in cnltivation has been mainly due to the initia¬ 
tive and pecuniary assislaiKjc of the landlords. 

Cullivation has not only increased owing to the enterprise of tenants 
and the itiereaso in population but has been mainly due to the gratuit¬ 
ous help of the landlords, who have made waste and jungle lands 
liabilable and eulturable. 

Q» 7i The increase in the rent roll is |th part due to the good 
management of the zamindars, one-eighth part due to enhancement of 
rent and not more than one-eighth part due to the reclamation of waste 
lands by tl>e etl'orts of tin* tenants ibeniseKa's. All the three factors 
helpiid in the increase of the rent roll. 

Qi 8« There is no instance of rack remting by the landlords in this 
district. 

The rent payable is, on the average, not more than Rs. 4 per 
acre—rather rate of rent in i)ernianently settled area is not higher than 
that pievalent in klias mahal area. 

If the Permanent Settlement enjoined on the zamindars to conduct 
themselves with ?noderation towards their tenants, they have more than 
fulfilled that obligation. 

d'lu' rent uhieli a t(M»ant usually pays foi- one ai“re of land does not 
exceed Rs. atid it is usually Rs. 4. What does ho get for one acre 
of land per yearP Re gets at least lo niaunds of jute, wortli Rs, 75 
and J'abi crops, worth at least Rs. ;i5. total lbs. IttO. Tims while tlie 
tenant gets Rs. 100 at least lui is to pay only Rs. i.e., l/l?5tli of 

the profit whicdi lie makes—and even this he does not pay and l/3rd of 
the tenants is always in arrears and sometimes eveti half. 

Q. 9i The zamindars did not, fail in ajiy duties enjoined on them 
by tlu^ I’cirnuuienl S(‘ttlement. They have improved tludr estates by 
good maiiagemeni and by incuriing lu'avy ex 2 )endiliire. Absence of 
some laiulloi'ds now from the village is ivrineipally due to economic 
cavises. 

Q. 10. The Ve. rmanent Settlement was in the iiitcroLst of Bengal 
eeonomieally, and for tin* good of all. For the lime being, when it was 
made, the revenue system was for the benefit of the province itself. 
It has done good to all classes of landlords and tenants because of this 
J’ermanent Settlement. Tin* all rovind niiu in which the agriculture 
of Bengal was involved at the time of Ixu’d Cornwallis, and the terrible 
famine of 1770 imperatively called for drastic solutioir and accordingly 
Regulation 1 of 1793 was promulgated. It has made famine unknown 
in the province. Vide R. C. Dutt’s Memorial to Jyord Curzon. And 
Bengal peasants are better off than the so-called cultivators of other 
provinces, who have no right in the land, which they cultivate. 
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Q* 11i The zaniindars never claim to be overlords over tenants nor 
do the tenants admit them to be so. There has been subinfeudation. 
This right was recognised and confinned by the Itegulations and any 
one having proprietory righi has certainly the power to use it to his 
advantage, 'riie cry that 80 per cent, of the income from land goes 
to the zamindars is not correct. 88 per ceni. of rent remains in arrears, 
20 per cent, for inauagenicnt and collection cliarges, 20 per cent, for 
litigation exj)enses, so what is left for small landlords \\hose numher is 
90 per cent., is hardly siiOicient to keep body and soul t«)get!u'r. More¬ 
over, (lovernmeni should never grudge the increase in value of a pro- 
party,with which it parted loO years ago. 

Q. 12. The I»e rnianent Settlement should not he aholislied on any 
or all the grounds mentioned in question 11. 

Q. 13. The total aholit ion of the zamindari sv.slem would he a 
h-reach of a solemn ])romis<‘ gi\en ])y the (h’own in 1798. The evils 
of tem])orarv settlement are too Avell known to he mentioned again. 
Those evils led to (he great famine which w'I])ed ofl’ j of Ihe population 
of liengal with a fall of revenue Avhieh iH'ecssitated tlie intioduetion 
of Permanent Settlement. I'he imposition of a tax on agricultural 
income would nullify the ])rovisions of the Permanent Settlement, 
which math' r('\enuc fixt'd fojt'ver. 

Q. 14. In east' (•()', ei rnnent intends to purchase the int(*i«'st of all 
the zamindars, (lovermnout should pay at lea.st 20 times (he gross 
income. The toial sum rt'i|uii'eil would he about 800 erttres of rupees. 

Q, 15a If eompensatiou at tiu' ahttve rate he paid in bomls, they 
should l)e pt'iinanenL and nt)l redet'mahle. Tin* rale of interest should 
be 4 ])er eeitt. ])er annum 

Q. 16. The purchase of zamindaris hy the Government would no 
doubt ch'iijge the social striieture of liengal. Put in view of the 
recent enactments doing away with alnmst all the legitiinattt rights of 
the landlords and satldling I hem wiih atlditional taxations and (he 
new' education cess ami the hardships the landlords arc suffering in 
consequence, the delaying tactics resorted to by the tenants under 
spacious i)rovisions of tlie Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act, they are 
willing to part with their zamindaris, if they get a fair compensation. 

Q. 17. In case the Crown is determined to buy u]) the rights of 
zamindars, it should purchase the rights of the teiiureliolders a.s w'cll. 

Q. 19. Those who are really raiyats, not those political agitators, 
who have m'ithcr raiyati holdings nor tenures, and who liave nothing 
to loose and who pose themselves as friends of the raiyats, never 
prefer to come under Government direct. Far from enjoying any 
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advantages over tenants under zamindars, the khas mahal tenants pay 
rent at almost double the rate; they are not allowed to be in arrears 
and rents are sometimes realised from them by means of Government 
gurkhas. 

Qi 20i Subinfeudation or the right to sub-lease by zamindars was 
recognised by Regulation I, It was a right compatible with the pro¬ 
prietary right of the zamindars. When owing to the tenants being bad 
it was difficult to realise rent from them, subinfeudation was resorted 
to just after the Permanent Settlement and it is even now being done 
for exactly the same reason. The i)Osition of the raiyats had not been 
changed in any way by subinfeudation. The tenureholdcrs, who are 
local men, are better able to realise rents from tenants than zamindars, 
who hold estates in different districts. 

Q. 21. Vide answer lo question 16. 

Q. 22. If the zamindaris and tenures are purchased, the home¬ 
steads and khas lands should be immuned. The test of finding out 
khas lands will be the same as is given in the provisions of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act and the rulings under it. 

Q. 23. The occupancy right of raiyats is a creation of British 
legislation. The term came in use for the first time in Act X of 1859. 
Before these there were khudkaslit raiyats, i.e., those who lived in 
the village and held lands therein—Ihey were of course proiccted from 
eviction, if they paid rent. Act X of 1859 settled the unsettled ideas 
by fixing a 12 years’ period of prescript ion. 

Q. 24. The cultivating raiyats w'cre never the actual proprietors of 
the soil. The king was always regarded as the “lord paramount of the 
soil”. Indeed the property in land as a transferable mercantile com¬ 
modity, absolutely owned, is not an ancient institution but a modern 
development only. 

In the greater part of the world, the right of cultivating particular 
portions of the eartli is rather a privilege than a property. Rent is 
never a tax. 

Q. 25. We are not in favour of maintaing or extending the right 
of occupancy to more than one grade of tenant. 

Q. 26. Occupancy right should never be confirmed to actual 
cultivators alone, but lo all those who are entitled to gain them by 
statute, as enumerated in Bengal Tenancy Act of before 1929. 

Q. 27. The Permanent Settlement only gave protection to one class 
of tenants, viz., “khudkasht” tenants. Thus Mr. Shore writes 
(Harrington’s Analysis, Vol. II). “There are two other distinctions 
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of importance with respect to the rights of the raiyats. "those who 
cultivate the lands of the village to which they belong, either from 
length of occupancy or other cause, have a stronger right than the 
other, and may in some measure be considered as heredilary tenants. 
The other class cultivate lands belonging to a village, where they do 
not reside. They are considered tenants at will.” Non-agriculturists 
should not be debarred from occupancy rights, when they purchase or 
gain lands with rights of occupancy. In fact many in llengal own 
lands which they do not themselves cultivate and it would be preposterous 
and dishonest to deprive them of the rights of occupancy and confer 
them qn those labourers who, lor mere wages or for part of the produce, 
cultivate. 

Q. 28. There is no reason for levying an additional tax by the 
State on lands converted for non-agricultural ])urpose. The land 
l)el()ngs to the landlord who is the i)roprietor and he i.s entitled to use 
it in any other way than cultivation. The State has no right or power 
to interfere, it having divested itself of all proprietary interest in 
favour of the landlord. Imposition of additional tax by the State would 
surely retard the imi)roveuient of land even when necessary. The 
landlord has the right either to allow such uses or to sue for ejectment 
for using the land in a way which renders it unfit for the purposes of 
the tenancy. 

Q. 29. There is 110 great increase in the niiinher of hargadars or 
others cultivating on a share of the produce. Tlie cause of a slight 
increase in their number is due to the fact that tlie bliadralok class 
is migrating to cities for eeoiiomic leasons and leave their Innds to be 
cultivated by others. 

Q. 30. None of the causes mentioned in question dO has contributed 
to the slight increase in the number of bargadars. 

Q. 31. The area normally held by u bargadar is not uniform in 
all places. In this part the area held by a bargadar is about 5 or 6 
bighas, i.e., 2 or acres. 

The area held by a bargadar varies almost every year, many 
bbadraloks have taken actual cultivation in view of the trend of legis¬ 
lation which may ultimately deprive a man of bis khas lands acquired 
with good money for his maintenance. At present not more than -j per 
cent, of ike land is cultivated through barga system. 

Q. 32. The majority of bargadars hold occupancy rights in other 
lands. The right of occupancy should never he extended to hargadars 
with respect to their barga lands for they are mere labourers having 
no interest in those lands. 
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Bargadars are carrying on respectable professions and their status 
is higher than that of day labourers. Any attempt at giving bargadars 
right of occupancy will reduce the bargadars to the position of day 
labourers. 

Q. 33. The barga system can hardly be called unsound. It gives 
lands to jKusons who have nol. the means to purchase or take seitlement 
of them. IVith a small holding not suflicient for meeting all his wants, 
the eiiltivator be<iomes a hargadar with respect to other lands. He is 
only to provide labour himself and gets half the produce, this is a great 
asset to him. 

Qi 34. To give occupancy rights to bargadars would not only be a 
great anomaly but a great iiijustira^ too. A man has j)urchased 10 acres 
of land at a price of Its. 2,000. He lets out the land in barga, the 
hargadar without spending a farthing, gets land worth Its. 1.000. It 
will be most inequitable too. Peoi)le such as zainindars and others 
w'ill not let out their lands in barga and will rather prefer (o keep them 
under klias cultivation. Thus many, who gained their livelihood by 
these means, will fall in diffieulties and will be out of employment. 

Q, 35. The fair ])ropor(ion of produce payable by a hargadar is 
half the produce and this is well established by long usage and enstom. 
No law should he enacti'd for fixing the maximunj limit. 

Q. 36. The wages of an agricultural labourer per day vary from 
4 annas to 8 annas in East Bengal in accordance with demand. A 
hargadar is generally better off than an agricultural labourer. The 
former always gets a fixed amount as his share while the latter gets 
wages only in season time and soon spends them away. 

Q. 37. The rights of transfer of holding given by the Act of 1929 
was indeed a great e\il to tlu\ raiyats. They are inquovident and 
there was no check in their voluntary transfer of holdings or those 
sold away in execution of decrees against them. 

There was a little check on transfer as landlord’s fees were to he 
deposited and there was the right of pre-OTuption by exercising which 
for their dispossessed tenants the zamindars re-purchased those lajids 
and let them have the lands again. 

This little check was done away with by the neAv Act of 1988, which 
took away the right of the zamindars to have 20 per cent, salami and 
the right to pre-emption. 

The result is disa.strous. By a stroke of pen and a hasty legislation, 
the proprietary rights of the zainindars are taken away. Their right 
of pre-emption is gone. The tenants are allowed unrestricted liberty 
to transfer their holdings at will and none is there to restrain him. 
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Within 30 years the Bengal tenants will be mere labouferSi as in other 
provinces. The measure does not benefit the raiyats for whom it is 
intended, while it ruins the landholders. 

In our opinion, jote rights should l)e non-transferahle as before 1929 
or if made transferable, transfer fee and the right of pre-emption 
should not be abolished, l)ut slioiild be retained as before. It would 
be impossible to restric't transfer to agriculturists alone, because most 
of them have not the means to buy—and any measure to so restrict it 
would only bring in more confusion and anomaly. 

Q. 38> There can hardly be any fixed standard of an economic 
holding, it will vary largely in proportion to the members and demands 
of the famil}^ which owns it. 

Q. 39 & 40. Kaiyati holdings are becoming uneconomic, ow’ing to 
the (1) Hindu and Muhammadan laws of succession and inheritance. 

(2) dote rights being made transferable wdthout the slightest check. 

Consolidation of holding is desirable no doubt, but not i)raciicable, 
so long as the laws of inheritance remain in force, and jote rights are 
allowed to be transferable. 

Q. 41. Cultivators must have funds to purchase holdings to increase 
their fends. Unless there be Crown grant of lands without charging any 
Ijrice for it, there is hardly any special facilities, whicdi can be given 
to a cultivator to increase his holding. The isamindars will have no 
objection to give facilities to tenants to consolidate their holdings at 
their own cost. 

Q. 42. There should be no limit to a man acquiring lands, if he 
has the means to do so. Artificial restraint enacted to prevent acquisi¬ 
tion of many raiyali holdings by one man will hardly i)roduce any 
good; nor is it practicable. 

Q. 43. Co-parcenary is inevitable so long as the laws of inheritance 
remain in force. 

Q. 44. jNothing can be done to stop the evil effects of co-percenary 
and fragmentation in estates and tenures, unless the laws of inherit¬ 
ance are changed. 

Q. 45. No, the Bengal Tenancy Act contains provisions for appoint¬ 
ment of common managers under certain conditions. 

Q. 46. One of the means, adopted by landlords for increasing their 
income, was certainly enhancement of rent or rates of rent. 

Q. 47. The framers of the Permanent Settlement never contem¬ 
plated the permanency or fixity of the rates of rent in the case of 
tenants then existing or who might subsequently come on the land. 

22 
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By the Permanent Settlement there was full recognition of the 
right of zamindars to let the land comprised in the zamindaris to whom¬ 
soever they j)leased and in whatever manner they pleased (vide section 52 
of Regulation VIII of 1793) excepting lands comprised in any mokarari 
(under section 52) or taluks (under section 51) and also except lands 
that were in occupation of khudkasht raiyats (section GO, clause 2). 
There were cetaiii restrictions. The restrictions do not refer to the 
amoTint of rent; they refer merely to illegal cesses and abwabs. The 
Regulations speak of pargana rates, vide Regulation XLIV of 1793. 

The preamble says: — 

(1) That at the renewal of a patta the rate of rent was to be 

determined by the contracting parties. 

(2) That there exist certain usages of pargana rates. 

(3) That according to established usages the Government was 

entitled to get a certain proportion of the annual produce 

of every plot of land. 

(4) That the proprietor of land was to get it after Permanent 

Settlement. 

Thus the pargana rate was a certain proportion of the annual produce 
of every plot of land which, according to ancient usages, was the share 
of the ruling power which was made over to the zamindars by Perma¬ 
nent Settlement. Thus the zamindars would be entitled to all 
advantages arising from the increase of prices. The foregoing restric¬ 
tion of pargana rates might have applied to khudkasht raiyats or 
resident cultivator raiyats, but with res])ect to newcomers there was no 
reservation; they were to be bound by contract under which they held 
lands. 


Q. 48. There was a great encroachment on the right of zamindars 
by section 50 and section 6 of the Bengal Tenancy Act by which pre¬ 
sumption of fixity of rent was held to be deducible from 20 years’ 
payment of the same rent or rate of rent. 

By the Permanent Settlement, the revenue was fixed for ever. The 
zamindars w'ere made proprietors of the soil, which empowered them to 
let OTit their lands on whatsoever terms they liked without any State 
interference. 

Q. 49. There was no intention of the framers of the Permanent 
Settlement that the rents of the tenants, then existing, should never be 
increased. Vide answers to questions 47 and 48. 

There is no necessity for reducing the present rent and there is 
no standard to determine the rent or rate of rent prevailing at the time 
of Permanent Settlement. Nor is it practicable to determine who are 
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successors in interest of those who were raiyats then and who came in 
subsequently. 

The zamiudars were enjoined to treat the tenants with moderation 
which conveys no idea that tenants would be allowed to enjoy land at 
a fixed rate forever. 

Q( 50« Zamindars being proprietors, they have the right to get a 
certain share of produce of every land and so if the price of food crops 
rise, necessarily the rent, which is nothing but produce reduced to 
money value, must also rise. (Tovernment was perfectly right in pro¬ 
viding for enliancement of rent on the ground of rise of prices of 
staple food crops. 

The last portion of the question does not arise. 

Qi 51i It was not the intention of the Government that zamindars 
would settle all lands at pargana rates. 

Zamindars being proprietors of the soil, they have every right to 
settle the lands on any terms they liked and enjoy a substantial profit. 

Again pargana rates are vague. They were not definite. They were 
different with respect to different tenants. They might be one with 
respect to khudkasht raiyats, different as regards other tenants who 
took new lands and who were not resident cultivators. 

Q. 52. Economic rent .—The various modes, enumerated for 
determining the so-called economic rent, will only bring in confusion. 
There cannot be any common standard in the cost of cultivation and 
the fooding expenses of an agriculturist’s family, every year and in 
every part of llengal. Family members may be more or less in differ¬ 
ent famili(is. 

A huge expenditure will have to be incurrc'd in ac-cepting share of 
produce as rent. Moreover, this will fluctuate every year. The same 
difficulty will arise in determining the market value of each holding, 
for it wdll be difi'erent in different parts of Bengal. 

Customary rates are also impracticable to find. 

Rent in kind instead of in money should bring more hardship on the 
tenants. And if the system of rent in kind is introduced it should 
confer power of destraint on landlords. 

Q. 53. So far as the Government estates are concerned, the rates of 
rent are much higher than those of permanently settled estates. 
Moreover, we do not exactly know the basis on which Government fixes 
its rate of rent. 
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So far as an estate is concerned it consists of different mauzas or 
villages situated in several districts and the rate of rent cannot there¬ 
fore be the same in all villages of one estate. 

Q. 54. It is not true that weaker and poorer tenants pay higher 
lents, and there is no reason for such discrimination. The settlement 
of lands was principally based on the productivity and demand and 
supply of it. And when once the rate was so settled in a village it 
became customary rate with respect to that village and underwent very 
little or no change during all the years. 

Q. 55. Even assuming that all the zamintlars and middlemen are 
removed, readjustment of rents on a uniform basis throughout the 
province is not possible and there can be no change with respect to the 
rates of rent prevailing in different mauzas. Lands in Bengal are not 
of the same kind everywhere, so it is not practicable to fiame a uniform 
rate in all parts of it. 

Q. 56. To take rent in kind or its equivalent in cash is imprac¬ 
ticable as previously stated. To determine it, will require a huge 
amount of expenditure and labour every year and this will be for no 
purpose. Moreover, it will be an innovation, which is conducive 
neither to the welfare of the tenant nor to that of the landlord. 

Q. 57. Rents should never be fixed in perpetuity. Neither can it 
be altered on the needs of the State from time to time. They may be 
enhanced, if there are sufficient grounds as embodied in the Bengal 
Tenancy Act. 

Q. 58. The question is difficult to understand. Whether the framer 
means raiyati rent or revenue to be paid by landlords is not clear. 
Perhaps, he makes a confusion between the two words “rent” and 
“revenue”. If he intends to mean “rent”, the suggestion will prac¬ 
tically deprive landlords of at least 20 per cent, of the rents realisable 
from tenants. If he means “revenue” payable by the landlords, then 
as there are more than 80 per cent, of small landlords, they would be 
exempted from payment of revenue and will enjoy their estates revenue 
free. Revenue can never increase because it was fixed forever by the 
Permanent Settlement. 

Q. 59. There is no defect in the procedure for fixing fair and 
equitable rents and for enhancing rents in the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

Q. 60. Landlords are proprietors of the soil. If the productivity of 
the land has increased owing to fluvial action and the tenants get more 
or better crop, it is but reasonable that the rent should also increase. 
It is unfair that a tenant should get the sole benefit of improvement, and 
the State or the landlord, who has got the rights of the State, should get 
nothing. 
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Q. 61. On the same ground, there should he enhancement of rent 
on account of rise in prices of staple food crojis. 

Q. 62, It would be inequitable to give up enhancement on the 
ground that the whole produce of the tenant would be consumed in 
meeting the family needs. And if once tliis principle is adoy)led there 
would be no enhancement and no end of litigation in finding out 
whether the produce got by a tenant is sufficient for his family needs 
or not. 

Q, 63, Advance rent and salami are two different things. Salami 
is what is paid as nazar to the landlord for tahing sctth'ment of land 
and advance rent is rent for 2 or 3 years paid in advance. Tn Kast 
Ik'iigal tliere is no case in which advance rent is paid for raiyati land. 
There was first the pargana rate applicable to khudkaaht tenants only, 
then came the word prevailing rate, i.e., the rate of rent paid by tenants 
in a particular manza. 

If other tenants pay a particular rate of nuit, th<!re is no reason why 
a [)arti(;ul:ir tenant whose rent is less should not pay at the same rate. 
If the raiyat has improved his holding or land which was lower in 
value, the Court in granting enhancement should certainly take that 
fact into consideration. 

Q, 64, There should not be any provision for reducing contractual 
rents or for limiting rents for new settlements. Tliere may be provision 
for reduction of rent on the ground of fall in the price of staple food 
crops—to obviate hardship on tenants. 

Q, 66. Tn granting enhancements under section lOo, Bengal 
Tenancy Act, the Settlement Officers and Special Judges rather erred 
in leniency towards tenants and there is absolutely no reason to doubt 
their ability and impartiality. 

Q, 67, Revisioual settlements are sometimes made with the object 
of enhancing revenue. 

C. 68, No. 

Q, 69, We do not know of any such instance. 

Q, 70, We are not conversant with rates of rent in different khas 
mahals of the Government of Bengal. Perhaps rents vary according to 
local conditions. 

Q, 71, The zamindars are not as a rule allowed remission of revenue 
in any circumstance. We do not know of any instance in which, this 
has been done, in the Noakhali district. The conditions, enumerated 
in question 71 for remission of Government revenue, are such as 
cannot be proved and the procedure being impracticable has never been 
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availed of in East Bengal. Even when the tenants do not pay rent, 
revenue has to he paid, otherwise estates are sold away. 

Q. 72. So far as agriculturists are concerned, they have not to 
incur any cost of cultivation as they or their family members plough 
and reap themselves. 

Even when day labourers are engaged for particular times, the total 
cost per acre in the case of jute does not exceed Rs. 15 and in the case 
of paddy Rs. 10. 

Q. 73. There are no materials before us to show that the produc¬ 
tivity of the soil of Bengal is on the decrease. The measures taken by 
the Government to improve the fertility of the soil are not adequate. 

Q. 74 & 75. We do not know anything about theoe questions. 

Q. 76. Salami is realised by the Government at the time of settle¬ 
ment of new lands in khas mahals. No portion of salami is utilised 
ill improving the agricultural condition of those lands. 

Q. 77. In our humble opinion, the laud revenue system of 
Bengal is not responsible for the condition of the raiyats. They 
alway.s live beyond their means and incur debts which they cannot 
pay. 

The districts of eastern Bengal are jute growing districts. The 
price of jute has fallen down. Unless a standard price of jute is fixed 
and enforced by statute, there is hardly any possibility of improving 
the condition of raiyats. 

Q. 78. Thrifty tenants are able to maintain themselves from the 
produce of their land. 

Q. 79. The method suggested is hardly practicable and it will 
entail a huge cost and will give rise to endless controversies as to the 
truth of the entries. 

Q. 80. We are in agreement with the suggestions contained in the 
question for the increase of the income of the cultivating raiyats. But 
we think that their condition cannot be improved unless there be sub¬ 
stantial State aid and more wealth comes in the province. And this is 
possible if the crops which they grow, especially jute, gets a decent 
price which it will never fetch, unless there is legislation and small 
industries are encouraged. 

Q. 81. We do not think that the pressure of population is the main 
reason of the poverty of agriculturists. 

Q. 82. To divert them to large and small industries by starting 
Government aided factories is no doubt one of the means for relieving 
the pressure of population. 
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Qi 83i Agricultural credit can te increased when men believe that 
if they lend money to agriculturists they would get back their money. 
But this belief has been sadly shaken by the Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
Act. Unless that Act is repealed or saliitarv provisions are introduced, 
by which applications are to be filed before Munsitfs and appeals are to 
be preferred before Subordinate Judges, agricultural credit is gone for 
ever in Bengal at least. Private mahajans were ever ready to help the 
agriculturists. They are now shy because of the Bengal Agricultural 
Debtors Act. Tt is not possible for the (xovcrnnient to .supply the needs 
of every agriculturist in Bengal. 

Q. *84. We do not know whether tJo per cent, of the gross produce 
of land goes to the mahajans every year. But a portion is spent for 
payment of interest. Now the mahajans have fallen into difficulties. 
Their ruin is staring them in the face and 90 per cent, would be satisfied 
with the principal amount lent, with a small sum as inten'^t. Is the 
Government ready to find out that sum? II it is so, the debts of the 
agriculturists may be wiped off in no time. 

Q. 85. Co-operative credit societies are sheer failures in tackling 
the credit ])robloms of the agriculturists. The systerti of lending is 
bad and owing to the paucity of competent ollicers in the department, 
Goveenment has incurred only lo.ss after loss. 

Q, 86i The principal defects besides those mentioned in answer to 
question 83, are:— 

tj) Bent sliould never have been included under the operation of 
this Act. It has been a great hardshij) to landlords in as 
much as they are liable for prompt payment of revenue while 
payment of their dues are indefinitely po.stponed. 

(2) Sanctity of contractual relation is brushed aside and ignored. 

(3) The iiei’vsonnel of all Boards under thi* Act are highly unsatis¬ 

factory and this has rudely shaken the faith of the people 
in the British administration of Justice. 

(4) Arbitrary and summary pow'ers has been conferred on unlettered 

pensons without the slightest knowledge of law and proce¬ 
dure without any check even from the Highest Court of 
Justice and even the appearance of lawyers have been shut. 

(5) Rural credit is almost gone due to the operation of the Act. 

(6) The administration of justice in regular courts has been 

paralysed. 

Q. 87. 'fhe suggestion is good no doubt, but it will not be prac¬ 
ticable. 
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Q. 89, To confer facilities for speedy realisation of rent was an 
obligation which the Government took upon itself at the time of 
Permanent Settlement. 

The various Bengal Tenancy Acts passed, have made rent suits 
costly and lengthy. There are instances where, for a claim of 12 annas 
or Re. 1, Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 are to he spent, when there are co-sharer 
landlords and tenants. The time spent is never less than lA year or 2 
years. 

In helping the landlords in speedy realisation of rent, there should 
he drastic change in the Bengal Tenancy Act, and a provision added in 
it hy which as soon as a tenant is in arrears for 4 years or so, on the 
expiration of a prescribed period, he will no longer he a tenant having 
right in the land hut a trps{)asser only and the landlord will he 
entitled to eject him. 

In the opinion of this Association, the procedure for rent suits 
should he simpler and more speedy. As for instance, in the place of 
serving summons on co-sliarer landlords and tenants, there should he 
a provision for service of registered notice or summons and on the 
expiry of the time fixed (never exceeding a month) a decree should he 
passed at once and instead of the elaborate rent execution proceedings, 
the decree should he executed forthwith without a formal application 
for (he same. The provisions of Act VITI of 1819 (Patni Regulation) 
should he made applicable to rent suits. Excepting those estates 
which are managed by the Court of Wards, at least 80 ])er (*ent. of rent 
remains in arrears every year in the case of most other estates. 
Tenants have means to pay, yet they will not do so. 

Q. 90. Recovery of rent through the Public Demands Recovery Act 
is neither objectionable nor harassing. This special power should he 
more widely given to landlords, so that they may easily realise their 
rents. Section 158A of the Bengal Tenancy Act should find place 
in the statute without the imposition of maintenance costs. 

Q. 91. We are in favour of retaining the old Regulations and we 
are rather afraid of new legislations, hastily complied and more 
hastily made into laws. 

Q. 92. In the Civil Procedure Code and in the Bengal Tenancy Act 
there is provision that if a property is sold in execution of a decree, 
the sale can be set aside if the decretal amount with 5 per cent, com¬ 
pensation he paid to the purchaser within a certain time. But in 
the Revenue Sale Law there is no such provision. We would welcome 
some such section in the Revenue Sale Law itself. 

Q. 93. The economic effect of the Tenancy Amendment Act of 1938 
is disastrous on the landlords and the tenants. By the Permanent 
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Settlement up till 1938, the landlords were recognised as proprietors 
of the soil and jote rights were non-transferable. In 1929, there was a 
compromise, wliich recognised the proprietary right of the landlords 
and allowed them 20 per cent, salami and the right of pre-emption and 
they agreed that the jote rights may on those conditions be transferred. 
But the amending Act of 1938, confirmed the transferability of jote 
right, while it abolislied the provision of 20 per cent, salami and the 
right of pre-emption. By a stroke of pen, on the face of opposition of 
all landlords, the Bill was made an Act. 

The average income from landlords’ fees amounted to about one- 
tenth ‘of the annual gross income and th«^ Tbrngal Government has 
thought fit to deprive the landlords of this for no fault of theirs. By 
taking away the right of pre-emption from the landlords, the Bengal 
Government has conferred it on the co-sharer raiyat. 

While causing this heavy loss to the landlords, has the measure 
benefited the tenants? Certainly not, if transferability of jote rights 
remains as it is now without any check, these tenants, at least a major 
portion of them, will be landless within the next 30 years and land 
will go to a handful of persons. 

In addition to those ejuimerated above some other defects of the 
Benghl Tenancy Act are: — 

(1) Suspension of the enhancement of rent. 

(2) Betrospcctive effect of wiping olf usufructuary mortgage debt 

after 15 years. 

(3) Itcmission of rent in the case of diluvion keeping the raiyats’ 

interest in tact, without any ijroportionate remission of 
revenue. 

(4) Abolition of section 158 (A) of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

(5) Conferring the right of pre-emption on co-tenants. 
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Reply by the Sundarban Landholders’ Association. 

Qi 3« Although exhaustive data on this point might not be easy to 
get, there is not the least doubt that the zamindars have plaj'ed a very 
important part in the economic development of Bengal. The reclama¬ 
tion and utilization of the Sunderbun lands, parlicularly, are due 
entirely to the initiative and capital outlay of the zamindars of the area. 
Furthermore, the contribution of the zamindars to the economic develop¬ 
ment of the province .should not be judged in terms of agriculture alone, 
nor should the economic criterion form the sole standard for judging 
the usefulness of a class of landed j)roj)rietors. A landed aristocracy 
has other important social and cultural functions to discharge in addition 
to development of the land. Their contribution to the community 
should be judged by this wider standard. Even though all zamindars 
might not have been equally energetic in developing land themselves, 
they have in their own interest, always helped and encouraged these 
efforts. 

Tn our opinion, the zamindars have not failed to perform the func¬ 
tions assigned to them by the Permanent Settlement. The Settlement 
expected them to pay the Government revenue regularly and to extend 
to their own tenants the same liberal treatment they received from the 
Government. This the zamindars have always done, in many cases at 
great sacrifice to themselves individually. 

Qi 5. Annulment of the Permanent Settlement would be a clear 
breach of pledge; the assurances given at the time leave no doubt what¬ 
ever on this point. The agreement was between the zamindars and the 
Government and it was concluded with full knowledge that a third 
party indirectly involved in the agreement existed. There was nothing 
in the nature of the Permanent Settlement (which was a bilateral agree¬ 
ment between the Government and the zamindars for the realization of 
revenue) calling for or making necessary, legally or morally, the consent 
of the tenants. The rights of the latter were fully protected within the 
system and within the teims of the Settlement. 

So far from crippling the financial resources of the country, the 
Permanent Settlement gave a financial stability to the Government 
which towards the end of the 18th century and the beginning of the 
19th would have been impossible to secure otherwise. The fixity of 
land revenue was decided upon in full consciousness that thereby the 
Government debarred itself from raising the assessment of land at a 
future date. There is no reason why the fixity of land revenue should 
constitute a financial handicap. The zamindars are not and have not 
been immune from other existing forms of taxation. 
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Q* 6i Refer to answer 3. There is no doubt about the initiative of, 
and assistance from the zainindars. Whether the increase in population 
is responsible for the extension of agriculture raises another extremely 
difficult question, viz., to what the increase in population is itself due. 
Increase of 2 >opulation is as much an effect of economic stability and 
progress, as a cause. It is impossible to apimrtiou the credit for the 
development of the land between the zamindar and the tenant. It is 
exactly like trying to find out whether capital or labour has contributed 
more to industrial develojunent. 

Qi 7i All three factors are responsible, tlie third factor (enhance¬ 
ment* of rent) can be statistically measured. The other two are 
intangible and impossible of quantitative measurement. 

Q. 8. There an* exceptions to every general statement. If there 
have been extortionate zamindars, there have also been fraudulent and 
troublesome tenants. Generally si)eaking, however, it may be said that 
subject to the measures necessary for the j)unctual payment of land 
revenue due by the Government from themselves, the zamindars have 
always been considerate to their tenants. 

Q. 9. Refer to 3 above. The zamindar.s have discharged many 
duties and functions besides the extension of cultivation. The primary 
duty* imposed upon them was the regular and timely payment of land 
revenue for carrying on the administration. This duty they have never 
failed to perform. The contribution of the zamindars to the culture of 
the country, and to good government and maintenance of law and order 
must also be taken into account. i\bsenteci.sni was very exce)dional 
in the 19th century. 

Q. 25. To the tenant actually cultivating the land, with adjoined 
homestead. The creation of other occupancy rights would interfere 
with the interests of the cultivators. 

Qi 26. If the princijile is introduced that only the tiller of the soil 
is to have occupancy right in land, there does not seem to be any justi¬ 
fication for affording* s])ecial protection to raiyats who sublet their land 
wholly or partly, except in rare instances when the raiyat may be forced, 
due to such circumstances as illness and other disability to let out his 
land to others for agricultural purpose alone. 

Q. 27. No, such was never the intention of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment. A distinction should be made between agricultural and non- 
agricultural lands. 

Q. 28. No. 

Q. 29. Bargadars have been on the increase of late mainly owing 
to fall of price of agricultural produces, lack of proper marketing 
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facilities and want of sufficient initiative on the part of the agricul¬ 
turists. In the Sunderban area, paddy being the only agricultural 
produce, the raiyats have been even more hard hit than elsewhere by the 
abnormally low price of paddy. 

Qf 30. (i) No. (ii) Yes. {in) Yes. 

Q* 31* About 15 bighas each on an average. 

Yes, in a majority of cases they hold either raiyati or under-raiyati 
rights. 

Qi 32. On no account should the right of occupancy or other 
extended rights be conferred on bargadars, as they hardly need any 
protection. They enjoy merely the status of labourers whose services 
are paid in kind. If protection is at all needed, it should be accorded 
to the holder of the land concerned as against the unjust claims of the 
bargadars. 

Q. 33. It seems to be economically sound, inasmuch as bargadars 
have only to pay a certain share of the crop and are not liable like the 
raiyats to ])ay rent even when there is a failure of crop. 

Q. 34. The effect will be that the bargadars will not get any land to 
cultivate, as the zamindars and other landholders will arrange to culti¬ 
vate their lands by means of hired labour, thereby throwing the 
bargadars entirely out of employment. 

Q« 35. One-half to two-thirds according to local custom. No 
inaximum limit need be fixed by law. 

Q. 36. The daily wages of agricultural labourers vary from 4 to 6 
annas in normal years and two to three annas in times of distress, 
their economic position is to all appearance worse than that of bargadars. 

Q. 37. Yes. It has certainly been prejudicial to the interest of 
the cultivating raiyats as a whole. Yes, although it might not Ive 
easy in all cases to restrict transfer to agriculturists only. Be-intro- 
ducing the landlord’s right of ijre-emj)tion will be a valuable safeguard 
in this respect. 

Q. 38. In order to enable a holding to be economic in size, meaning 
thereby that it would b(} profitable by cultivating it with one plough 
and a pair of bullocks, it should be at least fifteen bighas in area. 

Q. 39. Yes. Yes. 

Q. 40. It is no doubt desirable, but hardly practicable without 
interfering with the present laws of inheritance and transfer. Bights 
of unrestricted transfer which threaten the economic soundness of a 
holding are to be checked. This is done in many European countries. 
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Spliting up of holdings by increase of population and inheritance can¬ 
not be controlled as long as private property is recognised. But it 
seems the introduction of co-operative farming as in the Punjab will 
ensure the maintenance of the size of the holding at an economic stand¬ 
ard for farming purposes while at the same time leaving proprietary 
rights untouched. There is no necessary relation between the spliting 
up of the proprietary interests in a holding and the spliting up of the 
holding for agricultural purposes. 

Q. 41. If possible, special facilities should be afforded in this 
direction; but in the present state of things the zamindars have no hand 
in this matter unless the whole structure of the existing laud laws be 
transformed. 

Q. 42. Accumulation of large areas in one hand is not advisable 
in the case of cultivators with small capital at their disposal. A 
reasonable limit to such accumiilatioii should be fixed. 

Q. 43. Cultivation cannot suiter in any way, it coparceners act 
jointly with one purpose. 

Q. 44. Nothing can be done so long as the present law of inheritance 
and transfer are not substantially altered. 

Q. 45. JSlo. 

Q« 52. The principle to be followed lor determination of fair and 
equitable rent should be a definite share ot the produce and local custom 
upon which the present system is mainly based. 

In the Sunderbans area rent should be assessed at the rate of at 
least 20 per cent, of the average market value of produce yielded. 

Q. 53. JLiaiyati holdings are usually assessed at a particular rate ot 
rent per bigha according to the quality ol the land; and the rate may 
vary in different parganas, according to local luisiom. iSome lands 
which were originally settled at a remote period at low rate ot rent 
may now bear a higher rate owing to the gradual improvement subse¬ 
quently effected at the cost ol the landlord and growing demand lor land 
owing to the increase oi population and consequent unemployment. 

Q. 54. imposition of higher rent is never dependent upon the 
poverty or weakness of the tenant concerned. Ticca tenants who hold 
land for a particular term without paying any premium may have to 
pay a higher rate of rent which is usually determined by mutual agree¬ 
ment and local custom. 

Q. 56. In consideration of the fact that jiresent day conditions have 
altered immensely this rate may be fixed at a minimum of 2(1 per cent, 
of the produce. 

Q. 58. No advantage would be gained by the substitution of 
income-tax in place of rent. 
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Qi 59i The procedure is defective inasmuch as it is extremely diffi¬ 
cult for the landlord to establish his right to enhancement. The proce¬ 
dure followed is also a very cumbrous one, resulting in unnecessary delay 
and denial of justice to the party concerned. 

Qi 60* There should be enhancement of rent on grounds of fluvial 
action. Landlord should get a share of the extra profit as the proprietor 
of the soil. 

Qi 61i No, if the enhancement is based on a stable rise testified by 
the prices for a period of at least fifteen years. 

Qi 62i No such discrimination should be permitted and the law 
should be general and uniform in the matter of enhancement of rent. 

Qi 63i General reduction of rent on the ground of prevailing rate 
cannot be permitted. If the price of food crops fall, reduction of rent 
may only be allowed in proportion to the extent of enhancei-Ment with 
respect to those holdings the rent of which was increased on account of 
rise in prices. Salami is never accepted to mean as an advance payment 
of rent as it is only the ])remium for obtaining settlement from the 
landlord of the tenure or holding concerned. 

Q. 64. Rates of rent which have been fixed by mutual contract by 
parties to the same after due deliberation, should not in any case be 
lightly interfered with as the sanctity of contracts should be respected 
at all costs. 

Qi 65i The provisions of Part IT of Chapter X should be so amended 
that it can offer greater security to tenants under Government estates as 
regards stability of their rents. 

Q. 66i No such case has been brought to the notice of this Associa¬ 
tion. 

Qi 67. From the statistic.s of cases it appears that the primary 
object of revisional settlements has been and is usually further enhance¬ 
ment of reventie and that is the consensus of opinion held by the entire 
landed class in the Sunderbans area where the enhancements have 
simply been incredibly high. 


Q. 

68. An illustrative list of 

some 

recent cases 

is given 

below— 

Tauzl Name of holder. 

No, 

Previoufl 

revenue. 

Revenue 
afUr re¬ 
settlement. 

Revised 

revenue. 

Approx. 
pen'''ntage 
ofIncreaso. 




Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


3195 

T. P. Ghosh 

I • 

95 

4 

2 

1,566 

1,112 

1150% 

1477 

Port Canning Co. 

1. 

1,151 

6 

0 

18,177 

8.726 

800% 

1370 

Ahldhar Ghosh 

. I 

702 

2 

6 

11,557 

j,5ia 

800% 

1493 

N. N. Mltter 

•. 

1,459 

8 

0 

17,365 

9.657 

676% 

1439 

Estate of late Nawab 
Nazir All Khan Bahadur .. 

1,337 

0 

0 

17,227 

9,019 

675% 

1359 

Bibhuti Bhusan 
otht rs 

Roy 

193 

13 

5 

1,906 

1,158 

646% 
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Q. 69. It wa8 undoubtedly a mistake on the part of Government to 
enhance revenue at a time of world-wide eeouojuic depression and fall 
in the price of agricultural produces, iu s])ite of the fact tliat no such 
enhancement was made in rent payable by tenants. The tenant.s have 
hardly suffered in any manner as the zamindars possessing covenanted 
rights to increase rent by virtue of the terms of the patta and kabuliyat 
desisted from doing so although they themselves were burdened with a 
vastly increased revenue. 

Qa 71i The rules are clear enough and do not require much 
improvement. ]iut the application ot the rules to the cases coinerned 
requirn a good deal of attention and sympathetic consideration on the 
part of the Government. In the Sunderbans area, with which this 
Association is mainly concerned, no such conc'essioii as is provided for 
under the said rules was granted to the affected zammdars in spite of 
repeated requests for the same and the fact that they relinquisbed of 
their own accord large portions of arrears of rent and interest due from 
tenants. 

Qa 72a In the Sunderbans area, paddy is the only crop cultivated 
and the average yield is 18 maunds i)er acre and the cost of cultivation 
is about Its. 18 per acre in money value, as the (uiltivators do tnostly 
all the labour themselves with the help of the adult numibers of the 
family. 

Q. 74. These acts have not been taken advantage of by the tenants 
owing to their poverty and the prohibitive nature of the cost likely to 
be incurred. In the Sunderbans, tlie landlords have effected all-round 
improvement in the lauds mo.'^tly at (heir own cost for the benefit of the 
tenants. 


Q. 78. llaiyals can maintain themselves and their normal families 
from their annual income. 

Q. 80. All the suggestions made are desirable, but the question of 
costs has to be taken into account. Imi3roved .system of cultivation will 
be very expensive and add considerably to the cost of production of 
crops. Improved jjiethods of cultivation can only be introduced 
exclusively with State aid and without any pressure on the landlords or 
the tenants concerned. Cattle insurance will not be practicable; but 
for the purpose of saving cattle a larger number of veterinary surgeons 
should be employed. Haising of prices of agricultural products seems 
to be urgently necessary for the purpose of relieving the economic 
distress of the raiyats. Supplementary occupation during slack season, 
introduction of cottage industries and co-operative farming and market¬ 
ing organisation seem to be highly commendable for the purpose of 
improving the lot of the raiyats. 
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Q. 81. In the Sunderbans area there is no surplus population. 
But when a particular holding is taken into consideration, the pressure 
of population will certainly seem to be on the increase. 

Q. 82. The pressure of population elsewhere can be relieved by 
diverting the efforts of the tenants to other lucrative channels. New 
fields of occupation must be created, but even they would be unable to 
cope with the problem if the population increases as a result of wide 
prevalence of polygamy which, considered from the economic point 
alone, has become wholly uneconomic in present-day society. 

Q. 83. Introduction of co-operative system with liberally modified 
rules and opening of Land Mortgage Banks for the benefit of people 
depending upon land. No such efficient organisation does exist at 
present either Government or private except j)erhaps in Sir Daniel 
Hamilton’s estate in the Sunderbans. 

Q. 84. Agricultural indebtedness is undoubtedly very great in 
Bengal and the only solution lies in increasing agricultural credit by 
means of land mortgage and co-operative banks. The operation of the 
Agricultural Debtors Act has been instrumental in preventing the 
advance of any further money by mabajans to raiyats and consequently 
put them in a state of utter helplessness wuthout any chance of succour 
at the present moment. Probably 20 per cent, of the gross produce 
of land used to go to mahajans as interest. But under the Bengal Agri¬ 
cultural Debtors Act they have been j)ractically debarred from realising 
anything either principal or interest. 

Q. 85. One of the chief defects of the Co-operative Credit Society 
is the joint liability to be foisted on the landless raiyats and the raiyats 
holding land who intend to borrow; and this is why it is not much 
popular. The few such societies that have been started have not been 
able to touch the fringe of the problem. The Bengal Agricultural 
Debtors Act and the Debt Settlement Boards have completely upset the 
good work initiated by them. * 

Q. 86. Debt Settlement Boards have been of very little practical 
help to the cultivators. On the contrary they have served to render 
rural credit shy and almost unavailable and made the agriculturists’ 
condition worse than before. The opinion of Mr. H. P. V. Townend, 
C.I.E., I.C.S., Commissioner, Burdwan Division, which is shared by this 
Association, as expressed in December 1938 at the annual durbar held 
at the Burua Gopal Town Hall of Burdwan is quite explicit on the 
matter. He said:—“I need hardly say that the tendency to defraud 
creditors is bound up with the working of the Agricultural Debtors 
Act.” In his said speech he also said “These tendencies are two in 
number and they are symptoms of one disease, which at bottom is 
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nothing' more or less than dishonesty—a tendency to defraud landlords by 
withholding rent and a tendency to defraud creditors by withholding 

payment of debts.” The whole Act abounds with defects and 

imperfections; to improve it means to recast it. The Bengal Agri¬ 
cultural Debtors Act. should be repealed or purged of the manifold 
defects and the High Court must be given due jurisdiction to try cases 
under this Act as the highest tribunal. The defijiition of the term 
“debt” under section 2, clause 8 of the Bengal Agiicultural Debtors 
Act offers the debtor ample opportunities for deferring payments of 
rents and ct'sses. The Debt Settlement Boards have been one-sided 
in their operation. The Boa’^ds are generally «-omposed of mejiibcrs 
who h«.iv<; pronounced leaning.s towards the di'btors and. as a matter of 
practice, Debt Settlement Boaids generally deh\y tlu' juocc'cdings (piite 
unnecessarily. These are some of the chief didt'cts of (he Debt Settle¬ 
ment Boards. There arc others. Below are given some of tin* proposals 
for removing the defeet.s : — 


{i) The definitioTi of “agricultural dehtor” 
that the boitn fide poor ag'jii'ulturisls 
benefit of fhe Act. 


should be detinit(‘, so 
alone may enjoy the 


(ii) So far as rents and cesses are eoncerned, they should he 
exempted from the operation of the Bengal Agricultural 
Debtors Act. If it is not at all possible to protect rent from 
the operation of the Act, the definition of “debt” should lu‘ 
limited to the present liabilities of tlu* tenant at the time of 
making an application before the Debt Settlement Boards 
and must not extend to futuj'c jents at thi' time of making 
the award. 

{ill) There should be an ex])iess j)rovisinn ui the Act tor allowing 
interest in respeid. of rent and eess diu's in the award. 

{iv) Where the landlord or his agent is retiuired to attend a Debt 
Seltlcment Boat'd situated in a thana (p'/lieo-station) different 
from where his laTuls are situated, he should be allowed 
reasonable eosis for undertaking such journeys or in the 
alternalive the landlord should be given option to file his 
statement of aceonnts under section Jd (1) in a Board under 
jurisdiction of which the lands concerned are situated and a 
partial award as regards rent dues should be made by the 
latter Board. 

{v) Immediately on the submission of accounts under section l-'l (D 
of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act by the landlord, the 
Board concerned should make an award in respect of rent 
dues. 


23 
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ivi) There should be an express 2 :)rovision in the Act that kistibundis 
of rent dues should never be allowed to extend over a period 
of 4 years from the date of award, in conformity of the spirit 
of the circular recently issued by the (jovernment in respect 
of Court of Wards and khas mahal estates. 

{vii) A maximum time limit of 3 months should be expressly imo- 
vided in the Act for concluding- an award in respect of rent 
and cess items of the dues of an applicant before a Debt 
Settlement Hoard. 

{viii) A definite iicriod should be stated in section 52 of the Bengal 
AgTicuUural J)ebtors Act siiecifying the time within which 
an action in the civil court shall have to be started after 
dismissal of the ajiplication filed before the Debt Settlement 
Board. 

Q. 87. Agricultural banks may be started as suggested, but due 
precaution should be taken that they do not hamper the collection of 
rents by the landlords in any manner. 

Q. 88. Most of the Land Mortgage Banks are practically on their 
last legs, as they have all been hard hit by Debt Settlement Boards. 

Q. 89. Measures for siicedy realisation of rents are cumbrous, 
expensive and dilatory. They are also expensive to the tenants inas¬ 
much as the cost is foisted u])on tliem in the long run. Special measures 
should be adojdtMl to dispos(v of the rent siiiCs uilhin three months from 
the date of institution and the zamindar should be granted sufficient 
opi)oitunity for quick realisation of rent by a modified ceitifieate proce¬ 
dure, if possible, without much cost and harassment. The procedure at 
present in vogue for the realisation of arrears of rent is unduly harassing 
to the zamindar and not to the tenants. 

Q. 90. So long as the “Sunset Law” for the realization of revenue 
is enforceable against the zamindars, the summary procedure laid down 
in the Public Demands Eecovery Act should not and cannot be inter¬ 
fered with. 

Q. 91. Tt is certainly desirable that complications in the existing 
revenue laws should be removed by revising and codifying them in a 
more up-to-date and simple form in the lignt of judicial decisions. 

Q. 92. (i) Modification of “Sunset Law” regarding payment of 

revenue is necessary. Provision should also be made for suspension of 
revenue of an estate affected by flood, famine, or other natural calamities. 

(n) Payment of arrears of revenue should be permitted to be made in 
small instalments in deserving cases. 
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(ill) The burden of collecting tenants’ cesses should be shifted from 
the shoulders of the zamindars. 

(iv) The anomaly between the procedure for realizing revenue from 
the zamindars by (ho Government, and the rights given to the latter to 
realize rent from their tenants should be removed. In rchpect of this 
question, both the zamindars and the raiyals should bo put on the same 
footing. 

Qi 93. The amended Bengal Tenancy Act has affected the interests 
of the bmdlords very severely. I'liey have lost (he right of ]ire-em])lion, 
and also tlie right to landlord's fee in case of tjunsfer which means a 
loss of*at least 10 to 15 per cent, in their income. The Aft has hardly 
done any real good to (ho agricullurists for wlio.se benefit it was 
ostensibly brought into operation, while it has depiived the landlords of 
valued rights and jirivib'ges which they had bec'u enjoying from time 
immemorial in accordance with the laws of the land and local enstom. 

The Act savours of an expropriatoiy charactf'r, and is tlie source of 
inexjiressible hardships to the landlord.'! as a class owing tf) the higlily 
inequitable nature of it.s provisions. It would further mean ruin to the 
entire middle class population of Bengal within a short time if its 
operation he allowtal to continue unchecked. 

Tinkering legislation of this kind for meeting political cnK'rgcncies 
serves to benefit no class of jicople and on the contrary merely embitters 
relationships betwei'n landloids and ti'iiunts. and bring chaos and ruin 
to all. 


Oral evidence of the Sundarban Landholders’ Association, on 27th 

March 1939. 

Present on hehale oe the Association. 

(1) Mr. B. C. Ghose. 

(2) Mr. J. K. Ghose. 

(3) Mr. N. N. Dalai. 

(4) Mr. A. D. Addy. 

(5) Mr. P. N. Brahma. 

(6) Mr. M. S. Chakrabarty. 

(7) Rai Saheb W. C. Dey. 

In reply to the Chairman, Mr. J. K. Ghose said that the reply to 
question 32 refers both to bargadars who supply seed, cattle and plough 
and those who do not. The Association would not be in favour of 
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giving occupancy riglits to either class. It often happens that when 
a holding is sold up and made khas the landlord gives it to a bargadar 
who is r(‘sponisible for cultivation and receives half of the crop to cover 
the cost of cultivation. If the average produce is taken at 6 mauuds or 

mauTids per bigha, the value would be Its, 12 or 11s. 13 of which the 
bargadar would receive half. All costs of cultivation would not be 
more than Us. 4 per bigha even when he employs hired plough, cattle 
and labour, so I hat he would get a net profit of 11s. 2 per bigha. When 
there is a failure of crop he has to pay nothing. The average rate of 
rent is Es. 3 per bigha. He agreed that the cash value of half of the 
crop would be double the rent. As regards the reply to question 37, 
he said tliat the Association wishes to restore the landlords’ right of 
pre-emption on the ground that without this restriction purcliasers will 
come in who have no interest in the land or in the protective embank¬ 
ments which are necessary. 

As regards the reply to question 52, he agreed that a rent fixed at 
l/5th of the gross produce would be higher than the average rent 
ol)(uinnig in the })ermanently settled area. The lotdars in the 
Sundarbaiis with 99-year leases have proprietary rights, and have 
invested large sunts in their lots. They expect a reasonable profit from 
tlitu'r investment. TJie tenants have made such handsome jmofits from 
the Sundarban lands that it is only rea^’onable for the lotdar to^ get a 
rather liigher rent than in the permanently settled area. (A copy of 
his calculation showing the profit oti capital iuv(\sted in the Sundarbans 
was liande<l over to the Secretary.) 

In reply to the Maharajadhiraja Jlalmdur of Hurdwan, lie said that 
in the Sundarbans, jungles were cleared by the lotdars with the help of 
wooilcutters and labourers from Hazaribagh. None of the local people 
were willing to work as they are not accustomed to live in jungles. 
Alter the jungles had been cleared tenants were brought from outiside 
and supplied with food, cloth, etc., at great cost before settlements 
Avero effected. Some of the labourers who reclaimed the jungles also 
got settlement, but no salami Avas payable for the original settlements. 

As regards the reply to question 40, ho said he had no knowledge of 
co-operative farming and the rules for consolidation of holdings in the 
Punjab. 

As regards the reply to question 42, he explained that one pair of 
bullocks can cultivate 15 bighas. Tenants Avho have a larger area 
tend to sell or sub-let the excess land. The pAirchasers get occupancy 
rightvs but liave no interest in the land. For that reason he would 
restrict the area AA'bich one tenant could possess. 

l^xplainiug the last sentence in the reply to question 5, Mr. Brahma 
in reply to Mr. B. K. Hoy Chowdhury said, the meaning is that 
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zamindars have been paying income-tax on fisheries, hats, bazars and 
the like. 

He was in favour of giving occupancy rights to persons who culti¬ 
vate their lands by bargadars or by liireil labour. 

Mr, Brahma isaid the idea that the Sundarbau landholders are more 
oppressive than any otht'r landlords is a popular misconception. The 
police-stations are very distant and ca.^cs are not properly investigated. 
Mr. Halal said that the landlords have been very lenient: in his own case 
tenants are in many years’ arrears of rent, but if the crop is very bad 
he neyer demands rent, and if it is good he is prei)ared to give kists over 
10 to 15 years for the arrear rent. Formerly the relation of landlords 
and tenants was satisfactory, but this has been destroyed by the 
krishak movement, Tlie tenants have taken to sending their rents by 
money order. In one mahal in Ilasnaliad police-station the,\ sent rent 
for 1345B.S. only by money order although rent for 10-12 years was 
due. Ue now intends to sue them and they will probably appear and 
ask for instalments. Even if these are granted they will go to the 
Debt Settlement Boards. The whole trouble is due to agitators whoso 
only object is to screw money out of the tenants. On the whole the 
landlords have treated the tenants with great consideration and have 
been .very' lenient in the matter of bringing rent suits. During the last 
50 years sluice gates and water-channels have been construct oil and 
seeds have been distributed in his estate. 

In reply to the Chairman, he agreed that tenants find dilficulty in 
paying their rent if they full into arrears and that it is neither to their 
benefit nor to their landlords’ that they should have large arrears. 

In reply to Khan Bahadur A. Momin, ho said that tlie Sundarbau 
estates fall into two classes—those witJi 00-year leases and those with 
40-year leases. In the former ca.se |th of the area is deducted when 
revenue is assessed and the revenue is ^rd of the assets in the rejuain- 
ing fths of the area. In the 40-year lease estates he was not sure what 
is the principle of assessment. Possibly a profit of 35 per cent, plus 
embankment allowance of 5 to 15 per cent.—normally 50 per cent,—is 
allowed. The lotdars liad to spend a great deal of money on reclama¬ 
tion, Formerly' their lots were profitable when revenue w'as only 2 
annas a bigha; now they are not very ijrofitable. The rate of rent in 
his estate is Rs. 3 per bigha but it is not now realised in full owing to 
the kri.shak movement and the fall in prices. He did not agree that 
landlords invested less to clear jungle at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement than the lotdars did in order to reclaim the vSundarbans. 
So far as his knowledge goes there must have been a large area of 
jungle at the time of the Permanent Settlement. In Midnapore and 
Burdwan the jungles were also cleared by labourers from Hazaribagh, 
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and oinbankinoTits have to be maintained. It is true that there was no 
ohli^ai ion on zamindars at the Permanent Settlement to maintain 
emhankmons but they did so because it was to their own advantage. 

The cost of maintaining embankments in the Sundarbans is 10 per 
cent, of the assets or even more: in some places it may be even up to 
25 per cent. Tliere is a demand for setthmient of raiyati land in the 
Sundarbans provided that no salami has to be i)aid. There is also a 
demand for barga land. 

lie agreed that the right of pre-emption has hardly ever been 
exercised by landlords in the Sundarbans but the tenants could not 
transfer their lands previous to the amended Bengal Tenancy Act with¬ 
out tbe landlords’ i)ermission. After 1028 he agreed that they were 
given tbe right of transfer but there must have been veiy few transfers 
in the Sundarbans judg-ing from I lie fact that he himseif received 
practically no landlord’s fees. 

He did not agree that the inae(;essibility of (lie Sundarban areas and 
the long dislane(‘ from the (kmrts are reasons why tenants are liable to 
oi)]U‘ossion : be tbougbt that these were rather to their benefit. 

In rej)ly to Khan Bahadur Muaz/.amuddin JTosain, he did not agree 
that the permanently settled area wlnue ombankments were required is 
very small. Embankments were necessary in Jessore as well as in 
Midnapore, 24-Parganas and Khulna. 

As ri'gards the reply to question 72, he said that' cultivators who 
hav(' small holdings are compelled to sell their paddy soon after the 
harvest. The jiriee at that time is rather low (in the month of Pans) 
but in Magh it is sometimes higher than in Chaitra or Baisakh. During 
the last five years the average price may be taken as Es. 1-12 to Its. 2 
a maund. The straw is kept by the tenants. The estimate of Es. 13 
per acre for the cost of cultivation includes the cost of the cultivator’s 
labour but not his rent. Taking Es. 1-14 as the average price and 
18 inaunds as the outturn, the gross x>roduce per acre would be worth 
Es. 33-12 and the profit Es. 20-12. The average rent is Es. 3 per bigha. 
He did not agree that the price of paddy was ever below Es. 1-8 a maund. 
In 1930-32 it may have gone down to that figure b\il it was certainly 
not less. 

As regards the replay to question 52, he said his ow'n view* is that 
rents should In* ^th of the gross j>roduce and the Association’wS view is 
that it should be 1 /5th. He did not agree that Es. 9 per acre is too high 
a rent for the Sundarbans. When paddy was selling at Es. 40 to 
Es. 50 per Bis ( = 18 maunds) there was no difficTilly in paying rent. 
It was true that l/5th of the gross produce would be less than Es. 9 
nowadays, but prices are rising, and if they continue to rise there is no 
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reason why rent should not be ^rd of the gross produce. The estimate 
of 18 maunds per acre represents the average of good and had years. 

As regards the reph’ to (luestion 32, lie said that the value of a half- 
share of the crop would be Us. ltJ-14 per acre. Uai Sahib W. (h Dey 
said he would take the price of paddy at Us. 1-8 or Us. 1-10 a maxiud in 
which case the value of half-share would he Ils. 4-8 or Us. -1 per higha. 
If there is a failure of crops it is true that the hargadar loses, hut so 
does the landlord. 

The lotdars are tindiiig ditficulty in pa\ing their revenue and in 
realising their rent on account of the fall in juices and the no-rent 
campaign. The tenants work only for three months in the year and 
sit idle during nine months. The lotdars give them einjiloynient during 
this period on embankments. They can do nothing else, and (lovern- 
ment has done nothing to emjdoy them. The rate of Us. 0 jier acre was 
introduced 20 or 25 years ago. It is true that the revenue was origi¬ 
nally 2 annas a higha, hut the lotdars have had to pay heavy cesses, 
and the district hoards have done nothing in return. The District 
Hoard of 24-Parganas has sjient nothing In the Sundarhan area on the 
roads which are kept up by landlords, '.riie landlords have also had to 
spend a large amount on emhankmmits. In areas wher<‘ there are no 
embankments the landlords have had to sjiend nothing on that account ; 
but it has to be remembered that they have excavated tanks and have 
sunk tube-wells. lie mentioned that in Uoral, one of his jiermanenlly 
settled estates, he has .sunk three tuhe-wc]I.s. JJis total revenue is 
Us. 5t),0l)() and odd for both jiermancntly and temjiorarily settled 
estates. He could not give the jjercentage of cxjienditure on imjirove- 
ment.s separately for each class of estate. 

As regards the reply to ipieslion tit), he said that rents of raiyats 
were not enhanced during re-.settlement proi'cedings. The rents of 
tenure-holders and the revenue of lotdars were enhanced on the basis of 
the existing assets. The lotdars liave found great difficulty in paying 
the enhanced revenue except in years when there is a bumper crop. It 
is true that the tenants have to pay rent in bad years, but the lotdars 
have refrained from bringing suits against them, and have allowed them 
so much latitude in this respect that it practically amounts to remission. 

Mr. 13. C. Ghosh mentioned that in one estate in Sandeshkhali 
police-station he had granted remission of rent, after making careful 
personal enquiries and that he charges no interest. 

As regards the reply to question 71, Mr. Dalai said that he had 
applied to the Collector (Mr. Graham) for rimiission of revenue in 1342 
B.S. when there was a failure of crojis but he did not get any remission 
and his letter was not even answered. 
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The size of an average holding in the Sundarhans would be between 
10 to 15 bighas. The barga system is common all over the Sundarhans. 
On a rough estimate, the area held under this system might be 25 per 
cent. 


Mr. J. Tv. Gliosh mentioned that there are many haunah tenants 
who would lose caste if they touch the plough. There are also some 
tenants who own 50 to GO bighas of land and have to let out the excess 
area in barga. Tlien there are lazy tenants who give their land in 
barga. When their holdings are sold, the land continues to be culti¬ 
vated by the same bargadars. The systeTn is tending to increase. 

In reply to Khan Bahadur Tlashem Ali Khan, Mr. Dalai said that 
practically all lands have been let out to tenants. When the Sundar- 
bans consisted of jungle, tenants were brought in from other districts 
and province.s. After the land was cleared, the trees were sold at a 
very low price for fuel. Tlie landlords got the price of the trec.s. When 
reclamation was made, land was not settled all at once because tenants 
could not be found. vSomo land Avas retained khas by the lotdars biit 
the Jiiajor ])oriion was settled over a period of 30 to 40 years. 


As regards the rei)ly to question 68, Mr. J. Iv. Ghosh said that 
Tauzi ]Vo. 3105 was assessed in 1830 and the asse.ssment was revised in 
1020 when the revenue w'as raised to Bs. 2,400; hut. it was reduced to 
Bs. 1,112 on appeal, hy the Board of Revenue. 


Rai Sahib W. C, Dey said in reply to the Chairman that Tauzi 
No. 1477 was assessed to revenue at Its. 18,177. This assessment was 
upheld on appeal by the Board of Revenue and when the Port Canning 
Company filed a civil suit against Government, the revenue w'as 
amicably settled at Ra. 8,726. 


All the estates mentioned in the reply to question G8 are estates 
with 00-year leases, which* were revised under the Rules of 1853. Mr. 
Dalai said that the rate of rent was raised to Rs. 3 per bigha in about 
1318-20 B.S. Before that it was Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8. 


Mr. A. 1). Addy said that rate of rent in his estate has ahvays been 
Rs. 2 per bigha. Although there has been a fall in prices, the rate of 
rent has not been decreased because the revenue was assessed on the 
basis of the existing rents. 

In reply to Sir F. A. Sachse, Mr. Dalai did not agree that the revenue 
in 99-year estates would be 28 per cent, and the profit 72 per cent. 
One-fourth of the area was deducted on the ground that no rent could be 
realised from it and the revenue was assessed on the remaining three- 
fourths at one-third of the assets. It would be difl&cult for the tenants 
to pay their rent if prices continue at a low level, but there is a tendency 
for prices to go up. 
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Continuing^ to Khan Bahadur Hashem Ali Khan, he said that if 
bargadars are honest and hardworking, they liave no difficulty in getting 
lands, but if not they are changed. A bargadar can cultivate 15 bighas 
himself. If he had 10 bighas, he would normally get 30 maunds in his 
share, the value of Avhich might be Ba. GO. In the case of kluis lands, 
the lotdar who had given 10 bighas to a bargadar would have to pay from 
his share the revenue amounting to lls. 10; Avould have to maintain 
embankments, pay for the .seed and majiilaiu a durwan for collection. 
His profit could not be more than Es. 30, i.e., Rs. 3 a bigha. Lotdars 
woTild not agree to give occupancy rights because they get the produce 
regulasly from their bargadars, whereas if occu])ancy rights Avero given, 
they would not get their rent regularly. They liaA'e to keep a certain 
amount of barga land in order to pay revtuiue punctually, and to retain 
some labourers in hand for protective Avorks. Tie did not agree that 
•he barga system tends to bad cultivation. 

As regards the reply to question 8‘J, he said that polygam.v does not 
exist among Hindus but it does among Muhammadans. In reply to 
Khan Bahadur M. A. Momin, Ik' said that, .Muhammadan women do not 
go to fields and it is not correct, that Muhammadans marry again and 
take women to char areas because labourers are Jiot available. 

In reply to Dr. Mukherji, he said that at the time of the Bermanent 
Settletnefit, tin* Sundarbans consisted entirely of jungle. 'Phe rest of 
Bengal contained a certain amount of jungle but not to the same extent. 
It is correct that more efforts W'^ere needed to reclaim the Sundarban 
jungle than in the permanently settled area. 

Ilai Sahib W. C. Dey said that formerly four ytiars’ rent had been 
allowed to accrue, but under the amended A<^t, the Fort (^aiming 
Company intends to sue its tenants after every year or two years. The 
collectio!i is noAV between GO and 7t) per cent, owing to tlie development 
of the Krishak movement. 

Mr. Dalai said that revenue Avas formerly 2 annas per bigha—noAV it 
is one-third of the assets calculated on three-fourths of the area. The 
rent was Rs. 1-8 or Rs. 2 and Avas raised to Ks. 3 from 1318 B.S. It is 
true that the revenue was originally very low, but it has to be remem¬ 
bered that the cost of reclamation was very heavy. Formerly not a 
single lot used to be sold in Revenue Sales; noAv sales taken place at 
every kist. He considered that the incidence of revenue, after revision, 
is extremely high. The fall in prices has affected the tenants’ ability 
to paj' and Malaria and Kala-azar have become commoji throughout the 
Sundarbans. The price of paddy can only be raised if the import of 
Burmese rice is stopped. He thought that outturn of paddy of Bengal 
is even now sufficient for maintaining the people (Khan Bahadur M. 
Hosain did not agree). Population is increasing, particularly among 
Muhammadans, and this is the principal reason for fragmentation of 
holdings. 
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He woiilfl agree 1o reduction of rents if Government reduces tlie 
revenue. He did not think that the lotdars and other landlords would 
he able bear any further taxation. If agricultural income-tax were 
imposed, tlie landlords as a class would disappear. 

In reply to Sir F. A. Sachse, Mr. Dalai said that he owns khas lands 
which bring in about 10,000 maunds of paddy, if there is a good crop. 
The area let out in barga varies from year to year. He undertook 
however to give figures for the last 10 years showing the area of barga 
land and the amount of paddy recseived in his share. 

ii 

Itai Sahib W. C. Doy said that the estimated outturn of 18 maunds 
per acre had been taken by the Association from the share obtained by 
the Fort Canning Company for tlicir l)urga lands. 

Mr. Dalai said that tenants who work on embankments are paid by 
the lotdars. The cultivators would never work without payment. 
Labour is not always available on the spot. If a breach oe<‘ura in an 
embankment, the repair has to be made immediately, because the estate 
may be inundated ^^ith the first rise of the tide. Ho mentioned that in 
one of his cslates, a breach occurred which could not be immediately 
repaired and as a. result he had to .spend lls. 25,(K)t) in rebuilding the 
cntbankmenl. 

He agreed that a number of bargadars are persons who formerly had 
raiyati huuls and have been sold up, but there are others who were 
formerly bargadars holding under tenants wdio have been sold up. 
After the sale the landlords have retained the same bargadars. As a 
rule bargadars are always supplied by their landlords with seed. They 
do not therofor(‘ require agricultural credit—but they may iK'ed in case 
of purchase of cattle or idough. 

As regards the reply to question G4, he agreed that the thika system 
is illegal under the provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act. The thika- 
dars are however regarded as labourers and not as tenants, because the 
landlords who make thika settlements do not grant them any rent 
receipts. 

In reply to the Secretary, he agreed that landlords, in order to avoid 
the Tenancy Act, make thika settlements wdth persons who arc not 
settled raiyats. Continuing to Sir F. Sachse, he said that the labourers 
who reclaimed the Sundarban jungles got settlement in many cases. 
Then tenants came from Midnapore and other places and became 
domiciles. 

Tie agreed that on the average the lotdars collect at least half the 
asset.«. He estimated that the collection would be between 50 to 75 per 
cent, of the assets. 
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Sir Frederic Sachse pointed out that if the revenue after re-settle- 
ment is Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 per acre and out of the rent of Rs. f) per acre 
as little as Rs. 5 is collected, there still remains a profit equal to the 
revenue. Mr. Dalai did not agree that there was any such profit. He 
said that lotdars make profit in good years and no profit in had years. 

Sir F. A. Sachse enquired uhether, if the State were to purchase the 
Sundarhan Lots, the lotdars would agree to 40 pi'r cent, deduction from 
their profits on account of management and maintenance of embank¬ 
ments. Mr. Dalai said he could not reply off-hand. 

In jcply to the Chairman, Itai Sahib W. C. Dey .said that the Port 
Canning Company is a limited Comjiany. 'Phe higliest dividend it has 
paid is 5 per cent. Last year the dividend was 8 per cent, with 1 per 
cent, bonus on every share. In early (!a>s, there was no profit. A 
dividend of 4 jier cent, has been paid since lOtHJ when the ])iic,e (d 
paddy rose. The cost of management, imluding embankments, is 42 
per cent. 

In reply to the Secretary, Mr. Dalai said that the “merent 
campaign” is far trom being a bogie a.s Mr. llankim Mnkherji bad 
described, but a reality. It has seriously afi’oelcd the collection in 
areas Avhero the agitation has been in force. (Some figures were 
supplied, and the Association undertook to supply others.) 

As regards the reply to question 04, he explained that by “greater 
security to tenants under (jiovernment estates” he meant that the 
procedure for re-scttleinent under the Tenancy Acd is ine(inilahle, and 
that all disputt's should he decided by tlie (/ivil Courts, 4'Jie whole 
procedure sliould he removed from the control of the Hoard of llevenue. 

The Secretary pointed out that in the past, high contractual rents 
had been retained by the S('ldement Department on the assumption that 
they could not be reduced under seidifoi 48 cd’ Rengal Tenancy Act and 
enquired whether the Association thouglit that such rents could, and 
should be reduc('d, provided tlmt a proportionate derTeaso is made in 
the revenue. Mr. IL C, Ghosh replied that high contractual rents 
exist under chakdars and not under lotdars. Mr. Dalai mentioned 
that in his own estate, rents have recently been reduced to Rs. 0 an 
acre by the Settlement Department and lie proj)()ses to a])peal against 
this to the Director of liand Records and if nec('s.«ary to the Hoard of 
Revenue. In his view, high contractual rents should not he reduced. 
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Reply by the Manager, Paikpara Raj (Kumar Bimal 

Chandra Sinha). 


Q* It. is perhaps necessary to einpliasiso at the very beginning 
that it may not always 1m; safe to rely only on the text of llegulation I 
of 17!>3 arul to ignoie all relevant official declarations and records, 
t’or what is nec(‘S'iai'v at the present moment is not as much a strict 
legal interpretation of the Regulation J of 1793 as a real understand¬ 
ing of the objects of the framers of the I’ermanent Settlement. The 
issue shoidd obviously an economic otic; and the present policy 
shotihl lie dt'termined not. merely by reference to the latter or of the 
Itegulatiori, btit by taking into account the intenii'm of the then 
officials as revealed through Regulation 1 of 1793 and other Regulations 
passed on the same date or later on and other official documents, as 
also in conformity with the preseuf- economic needs of the country. 

I generally agree with tin* ohj(*cts staled in question 1 inasmuch 
as Regulation J of 1793 slates iu Article VI that— 

“from the earliest times until tin; present period (i.e., 1793) the 
public asscssnieiit uj!M)n the land has never been fixed, hut that 
accoidiug to cstahlished usage and customs, the rulers of 
these provinces have from time to time demanded au increase 
of assessment from the {)roprielors of land; and that for the 
purpose of obtaining this increase, not only fre(picnt investi¬ 
gations ha\(‘ been made to ascertain the actual produce of 
their estates, hut that it has been the practice to deprive them 
of the management of their lands, and either to let tlnun in 
farm or to ajqxiint. officers on the part of Government to collect 
the assessment immediately from the raiyats. And the 
Ilononrahlo Court of Directors, considering these usages and 
measures to l)e detrimental to the pros\>erity of the country 
have, with a view to promote the future ease and happine.ss of 
the jieople, authorisred the foregoing declaration; and the 
zamindars, independent talukdars and other proprietors of the 
land, with or on behalf of whom a settlement has been con¬ 
cluded, are to consider these orders fixing the amouut of 
assessment as irrevocable.” 


Rut T do not consider the description to he sufficiently exhaustive. Tt 
should be noted that the object of the Permanent Settlement, as stated 
in the passage (quoted above, is not only to get rid of frequent investi¬ 
gations for ascertaining the actual produce of the soil, but also to irot 
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a stop to tlie current practice of depriving the zamindars of Ihe manage¬ 
ment of their lands and so on. In fact this conclusion is supported by 
Hegulation I itself for in Article IV we find this clear declaration— 

‘‘The lands of zamindars, independent talukdars, having been held 
klias or let in farm in consequence of their refusing to pay the 
assessment required of them, the Governor-General in Council 
now notifies to the zamindars, whose lands are held klios, that 
they shall bo restored to the management of their lands.” 

In fact if getting rid of frequent iuvestigalions was an ()l)ject of 
the Pminanent Settlement, restoration of old rights then desiroyed, 
was another object of no less or perliaps of greater imiMjitanco. In 
fact, this can be traced even in Pitt’s India Act of HSl. Pitt in 
moving the Pill said {vide Parliamentary Debates, bth Jul,\ 17S-4) that 
another object of investigation was the titles of the landholders to 
land, and Sir Philip Francis speaking on the same date declared that 
ho highly approved of the clause enacting that the Government should 
not alter the rents, while Mr. C. .F. Fox stated that “in regard to the 
second part of the Bill, consisting of the Itegulations, J think and 
always did, that the zamindars and polygars ought to he restored to their 
possessions and that the aents should be fixed and settled by a rule of 
past periods and not of future enquiiy .” The Act of 1784, next, laid 
down * that: 

“Whereas complaints have prevailed that diverse Rajas, zamin¬ 
dars have Iwicn unjustly deprived of, or eonijwdled to abandon 
and relinquish their resjKJctive lands, jurisdictions, rights and 
privileges and, whereas jM'inciples of justice and honour oi this 
eountiy require that such comi>laints should l>e forthwith 
enquired into, and fully investigated and, if founded on 
truth, effectually redressed; Be it therefore enacted that the 
Court of Directors shall take the said matters into their 
serious consideration—and according to the respective cases of 
the said Rajas, zamindars give orders to the several Govern¬ 
ments and presidencies in India for effectually redressing all 
injuries and wrongs which the said Rajas may have sustained 
unjustly and for settling the permanent rules by which their 
res|)ective tributes shall be in future paid to the Company.’’ 

And this was followed by a despatch of the Court of Directors on 12th 
April 1786 (vide Second Rei>ort from Select Committee, 11th May 
1810) which clearly confessed that “the condition of the various 
descriptions of the landholders throughout our provinces has l>een 
brought under the consideration of Parliament in a manner that has 
produced much reproach against the British Government in India.” It 
is useless to quote more authorities on this topic; it is perhaps now 
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clour that along with the abandoning- of frequent investigations restora¬ 
tion of the rights of the tJieii landlords was also an important object of 
the Permanent Settlement—“to place the revenue paying agency on a 
definite footing” as Mr. P. D. Ascoli describes it in his Early llevenue 
History of IJongal. 

In the next place, it is a fact, which it is difficult to deny that one 
other object of the Permanent Settlement was to secure a minimum 
revenue for the Government. And this is quite evident not only from 
tlio text of liegulation 1 of ITlfd but also from other official declarations 
and corrospondeiH O. 1 would like to draw attention in this connection 
to paragraph G, Article G of the said liegulation which runs thus:— 

“He (Gov-enior-General) further exjx'cts that without deviating 
from this line of conduct, they will regularly discharge the 
revenue in all seasons,” failure to do which would leail to a 
sale of their lands. In fact tliat this was one of the main 
objects from the Government iwint of view is evident from 
the following facts as narrated by the Taxation Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee in their Ileport;— 

“The East India Company, at first, attempted to administer the 
revenue through supervisors. The attempt however failed and 
the Company decided to undertake a more direct measure of 
control. The revenues wore farmed out for five years, and 
Collectors, with whom were associated Indian DiNvans were 
appointed to receive them. The older zamindars were not 
however replaced by other farmers wdiere they refuse to con¬ 
tract for the sums demanded. Owing to a variety of circum¬ 
stances this system also was unsuccessful, meanwhile in 1786 
Lord Cornwallis had arrived in India, and caused elaborate 
enquiries to be made and rules were issued betw'een 1788 and 
1700 for a Decennial Settlement. He recommended how^ever 
that instead of this a Permanent Settlement .should be intro¬ 
duced, and in 1703 his .suggestit)n was acted upon and steps 
were taken for a Permanent Settlement under a Regulation 
which was issued in the same year.” 

And 1 refer to the followdng authorities in support of my view:— 

(1) Shore in his great Minute of 18tli June, 1780, remarks in para¬ 
graph 98 that “it has l>een the object of this Government to raise as 
large a revenue as it could without distress to its subjects.” He 
further remarks in paragraph 107 of the same Minute that “that in 
n»aking a settlement for a term of years wdth the /amindars, we rely on 
the strongest of all principles, bv uniting the interests of our subjects 
with that of Government; that this mode affords Government the only 
suKstontial .security for the revenues, by making the property of the 
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lands lesponsible lor it.” He lurlber remarks in paragraph 283 of his 
Minute that “if the object of our present delibei’utions were onJy to 
obtain the highest possible jama, williout regard to the permanency of 
our arranyements (italics mine) Ave should then relimiuisJi the principle 
of concluding engagements with the zamindars altogether and altempt 
to secure it by other modes.” 

(2) Sir William Hunter in his Introdnctiou to Bengal Beoords, Vol. 
1, p. 15, mentions that betore 1793 “IIk' collection ol the land revenue 
led to yearly struggles between (he local aotlioritics and (he (crritorial 
native magnets: struggles, not always conlined to chicanery, false¬ 
hood, and flight on (he one side, not to (lie nlmosl exercise of civil 
rigours»on the other. Before (he end of the period (i.e., 1807), the 
I’eimanent Settlement Avith all its defects had rendered the collection 
of the revenue a matter of routine. The Permanent Settlement of 
1703 is justly regarded as a revenue measure.” 

It is to h(‘ jjieniioncd in conclusion that besides (hose two ohjecis, 
there Avas yet another object, Avhich though not definitely mentioned in 
Regulation I of 1703, was nevertheless in the mind.s of its authors; and 
that object was the stability of the (lovernmont. We find a detailed 
discussion on this x)oint in Shore’s Minute of 18lli June 1780‘, Avhere he 
explicitly remarks that “in making a settlement for a term of years 
Avith the zamindars, we reply on the strongest of all lu’inciples by uniting 
the int&rests of our subjects w'ith that of dovernment” and he further 
remarks in paragrajih 257 of the same Minute that “the surest Avay to 
retain our dominion in Bengal is by establishing a system of govern¬ 
ment calculated to promote the happiness oi our subjects, by affording 
them security in their property, relief from oppression, and a reasonable 
indulgence to their prejudices.” 

1 now pass on to the “quid pro quos” mentioned in question 1. 
While I agree Avith the thiee items mentioned in this paragraph J do not 
think that the Avord “quid pro (pio” gives a happy description of the 
situation at that time. For (be term implies something like a contract 
Avhich presupposes the existence of two Avilling parties, it also further 
implies that if any party fails to observe any of the pledges laid down 
the rein, the contract would be null and void. This, T believe, would 
not be a true interpretation of Regulation T of 1793. b’or it wa.s 
repeatedly argued by the officials at that time (bat i\otbing save a sense 
of complete security would encourage the extension of culfivaiion and 
the iraproveraent of land. For example, Ford OornAvallis in his Minute 
of 18th September 1789*, in criticising Shore’s Jfinute remarks that “if 
the A'aluo of permanency is to be AvithdraAvn from the settlement now 
in agitation, of Avhat avail will the jxjwer of his arguments bey” For 
according to Lord Cornwallis “Rermanent Settlement alone can make 


*Fifth Report (Firmingcr’a edition), Vol. II, pp. 47-52, para. 197-214. 
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the country Nourish/’ Thus what is important is the fact that the 
framers of the I’ermanent Settlement realised it quite well that what was 
necessary was to create an atmosphere of security and as Sir William 
Hunter remarks in his Bengal Records, Vol. I, “after long deliberation, 
they decided that it was good policy to surrender their claims to any 
futuie increase of revenue.” Now the assumption that the settlement 
was in tlie nature of a contract cuts at the very root of the sense of 
security which the framers of the Settlement tried to develop. I'or this 
reason, Lord (Jornwallis declared the settlement permanent without any 
“quid pro quo” whatsoever, though he declared that he trusted (italics 
mine) that the zamindars would perform such and such duties. It was 
a wish no doubt but not a condition precedent or a “quid pro quo” in 
any legal sense of the term. 

The last paragraph of question 1, viz., whetho?* the Permanent 
Settlement took aAvay any existing rights from the tenant''. I lake up 
with question 4 and question 24. 

Qi 2. There are two distinct ])arts ol this question, viz., did the 
Permanent Settlement convey any power to the zamindars {a) to choose 
his tenants, ami (h) or to regulate the uses of the land to the economic 
interest of tile province :' i shall take up the latter portion first. 

it has been already iKiinted out that Bengal at that time was 
covered hugely with jungle and it was necessary to develop her latent 
resources. And the Ihuinanent Settlement in this sense was definitely 
an economic measure. The suggestion will not he wide of the mark 
that the landholders were declared proprietors of the soil in the belief 
that without this ab.solute right the landholders would not be able to 
legulate the use of land in the economic interest of the province. Lord 
('ornwallis, for example, categorically wrote as follows:— 

“A i)ermanent settlement, alone, in my judgment, can make the 
country flourish, and secure happiness to the body of the inhabitants. 

Where the landlord has a permanent property in the soil, it will 
bo worth his while to encourage his tenants, who hold his farm in lease 
to improve that pro|>erty; at any rate he will jnake such an arrangement 
with them as will prevent their destroying it.” (Minute, Sept. 18, 
1789.) 

Shore, similarly, condemned the ijara or the farming method and 
advocated settlement with the zamindars only on the ground that a 
temiM)rary farmer would never look to the future improvement of the 
estate. (Vide his Minute, Tune 18, 1789', jjara. 164.) 

But this power of regulation it must he made clear, was not without 
certain limitations. These limitations arose mainly out of the existing 
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customary rights of the tenants, especially I he khmlkasht raiyats. The 
question is discussed laier in my reply to questions 4 and 24. 

Lhe first part of the question is mindi more eomjdicaied. The right 
to choose one s own tenant is the logical consequence of al)solutc owner¬ 
ship ol laud. And though tliis is not delinit(d\ mentioned in Itogailation 
J of JTtJd, still it is not dittieult to fiml traces ot tliis ii) llu* itegulation 
ii'>clf and in suhseqiienl enactmenls. hoi exam|dc, Ailiclc VIJ of the 
I ermanent Si'ttlenu'ul IN'uuIiition lu g leral and specially the woids 
that, those who from their situation Jiri' must, heljiiess ' can have no 
meaning* if jt doi'-^ no! jii Csujqiosc ali'-oluti jioucr ol tin* landlords, 
laitei- on, t li(‘ light ol pre-emption was gi\iMi to the landlords because 
jt \ as thought tliat t'ic\ a- aclii;'l propiielors of the soil should have 
tin' ])ow('i to ( !ioos(> llietr own tenants. It nia\ la- n-mii’.oned here that 
the (‘xti'vnn form ot this right was pnqMf-ed in the Dialt Hill passed bv 
tln'lfent 1 ,.i\\ ('ommis'ion which nquuo'd in when it was contem¬ 

plated tiiat the landloi<1 must he intormed befoie—(and not aftm ) an.\ 
transm'tion or tiansfei taktui pla«*e. 'I'hes it was a real pre-em|»tion 
and not a ■post-innption’ as was subsequentl\ adopted. Anywa>, all 
tin s('. iinaisuies go to diovc that the landhnd had th<‘ right to ehoosi* his 
own tenant. 

Q. 4, Q. 24 and the last part of Q. 1. Koi the sake ol convenience 1 
t.ike uj) these allied (|uestious togellnu'. W'e have fiisl to discuss 
wlietlier the landlords were only eolh'ctors ol revenm' h.elori' the Sidtle- 
numl OT actual juoprietors or wlndhej* the cultivators were actual (irt)- 
pi'ietors and we have also to tlm! out whi'llier Regulation I ol ITtKl took 
awav any existing light of the tenants. 

Any disi'iission ol the i e ^iK'd i ve rights o| tin* landlords and the 
tenants in iJic pre-lh'rmanent SeltlemenI days sh()u]d cover not only lln* 
few yi'us .just preei'ding it lait a iongc'i* period, for the v<'ars just pi*e- 
(cding tlie INumanenl Setllemeiu < on-iil uted an eia ol (lt.i(,s and con- 
fusion ( haraeferised l.y rulhless sac king hy the levenm* authority and 
laek-reiiting h\ Ihc' landlords. R;i1 tlie tiend ot Hindu jui ispi'iidenei* 
seems to confirm the h-diel tlial in aneient times the State was not the 
prequietor of the soil in i •much ns the (jiovornmc'nl was conlcmt wdtli a 
certain portion of the grain ( ^ ). Land 

then seemed to belong to those “vvlio cut away the wood oi who elcmred 
or tilled it" (^lami, IX. l-lf. Revenue, wi‘ fiiid, was tlum eoJIeded 
by a hierarchy oi local headmen, almost similar to ihe ]u»*sent hierarchv, 
who rceidved a certain poition of hind fic'c foj tlie sc'rviee lliev rendered 
(Manu, Vrf). During the Mogliul (loriod also, (he Stale never ehiiiiied 
to be the proprietor of the soil and it w'as Hie zamindav. nr the* laiidlonl 
who was allowed to have a fu'c hand in internal management as long 
as they paid a tribute t<v the* Imperial (tovi'iiimeiii, It is needless to 
repeat here how the landlords liad tlieir own police and jails and disposed 
of eases themselves and so on. As A.seoli remai'ks, during the Moghnl 
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peHod all oflSces had tended to become hereditary, and accordingly 
permanent, and the history of zamindari development in Bengal clearly 
shows that the zamindar was removable only by force or fraud. All 
this goes to show that the landlords were not mere collectors of revenue. 
They were almost like feudal chiefs, with absolute right in land, and 
the Government was content with some tribute only. 

That this was the existing state of affairs will also be evident from 
the principles of revenue settlement followed during the Moghul reign. 
Todar Mai, it may be pointed out here, devised iiis settlement of 
Bengal called the tumar jama which fixed a standard rate of asses.s- 
ment, the rate being a certain share of the ])roduce. And it must be 
very carefully noted that this asul tiimar jama or the standard assess¬ 
ment proper was never set at nought by subsequent revenue officers. 
Tbe rate being unaltered, revenue could only increase with any increase 
in the area of cultivation or from increased population. As Shore 
reniarks in his Minute of 18th June 1789, “the principle of Moghul 
taxation as far as we can collect the in.stitutes of Timur and Akbar, 
from the ordinations of the Emperors, and the conduct of their delegates 
however limited in practice, were calculated to give the Sovereign a 
proi<ortion of the advantages arising from extended cultivation and 
increased population. As these were discovered, tumar or standard 
assessment was augmented; and whatever the justice or the policy of 
the principle might be, the practice in tletail has this merit, that it was 
founded upon a knowledge of real and existing resources” (paragraph 
80). It was for this reason that “from the era Todar Mai in 1582 
to that of Jaffar Khan, an interval of 140 years, the increase added to 
the assessment of Bengal, aniounicd lo Its. 24,18,298 only” {ibid, para¬ 
graph 13). And w'hen subse(iuently the Governent was in need of 
money it did not alter the tumar jama or the standard assessment, 
but added abwabs to it. The system was in fact an exact parallel of 
conditions existing now in Beng'al—a ]>onnanently fixed revenue with 
cesses imi>osed on it for additional requirements. For as Shore 
remarks “they (the abwabs or viceroyal im^iosts) w’ere in general 
levied upon the standard assessment in certain ])roportion8 to its amount 
and the zamindars who paid them were authorised to collect them from 
their raiyats, in the same proportion to their re.spective quotas of rent.” 

Now' it is not our point here to discuss the merits or otherwise of the 
system. What I want to empha.sise is this: Of all these revenue 
aiTangements, one fact stands nut clearly and that fact is that the 
zamindars were not merely collectors of revenue but something more 
than that—they were, for all practical purposes, the actual proprietors 
of the soil. For had it not been so, the abwabs or cesses would not have 
been levied on them but on the raiyats direct and collected by the 
zamindars, these latter receiving at best a certain commission only. 
The very fact that the standard assessment or the asul tumar jama 
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was nearly fixed during all the financial operations from 1722 to 1756 
{■vide Shore’s Minute of June 18, 1789, paragraph 46) and that zamin- 
dars were held responsible to the Government for the payment of 
abwabs and other subsequent imposts, and not the raiyats, clearly proves 
that the zamindars were not mere collectors of revenue. 

Subsequent developments however seem to disprove this contention. 
It is often pointed out that arrest of and oppression on the zamindars 
at the time of Jalfar Khan and their dismissal subsequently, specially 
during Cossim Ali Khan’s administration and the early days of the 
Company poijit to a contrary tendency. Thus writes Shore in his 
Minxit© referred to above:— 

“Tho severities inflicted uixm renters in arrears, and upon the 
zamindars to compel them to a discovery of their resources, were dis¬ 
graceful to humanity; and as if personal indignities and tortures were 
not .sufficient, the grossest insults were offered to the religion of the 
people.” (l^aragraph 15.) 

But whatever may be the oppression arising out of the mercenarj' 
motive of the then Government, the Muhamiuadan Government had at 
least some respect for these ancient rights. I'W it is remarked in the 
Fifth Report:— 

“Under whatever degree of adversity the zamindars might fall, or 
whatever might be the extremity, or injustice, or cruelty practised on 
them, they had still the consolation of preserving their rank and of 
being considered as zamindars. They themselves might come under the 
displeasure of the Government, and experience its severities, but their 
families would still maintain the consideration due to their station in 
society, with the chance of recovering, in more favourable times, pos.ses- 
sion of their zamindaris. Hence it appears, that even in cases where 
the zamindar, from rebellion or other misconduct was deemed deserving 
of death, the succession of a near relation or of an infant son, or of a 
widow placed under tutelage, was generally deemed preferable to the 
introduction of a stranger to the possession of the zamindari.” 

It may he pointed out in conclusion that the Company ac tuated b^ 
purely mercenary motives could not have any regard for this custom 
and initiated the policy of letting out zamindaris in farm for one year, 
two years, and five years and so on; of dismassing the zamindars and 
excluding incompetent ones; of disqualifying the zamindar to transfer 
or sell the zamindari without the sanction of Government and so on—a 
policy which was characterised in the Preamble to Pitt’s Regulating 
Act of 1784 as “derogatory to the justice and the honour of this 
country” (England)—a policy which ultimately resulted in the restora¬ 
tion of these rights by Regulation I of 1793. 
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'['lius the coticlufiion arrived at fronj the toregohig discussion is this: 
The landlords had cortaia dehniio rights before fJie l^^riiianeiit Settle- 
j7ient; during the Mog-hul rule, the practice of free intcinal manage¬ 
ment, of main taming police and holding Courts of justice, and finally 
(he ])rin(iple followed in revenue assessment—all load to the conchi- 
siipii that the landlords were for all j^ractical purposes piopi-ietoix ot 
(he soil, whereas the State was content with a certain share only, lint 
suhseipiently—and specially during the ]>eriod just preceding the 
Permanent SeUlemc'nl—the dual Government resulted in irresponsible 
exa<‘tions with a <‘onse(iuential disregard for these rights coupled witii 
a total lack nt considiMation tor national welfari'—an evil which was 
sought to be ji'inedied by Kegulation I of 179'). 

lint though it was one of the objects of the Penronent tSettlemeut to 
ri'storc' sonu* of the rights the l.mdloi'ds jxp.^st'ssed before . still* it is an 
undeniable fact that in doing .so it did take uAvay some oi the rights of 
the tenants. It 1ms been mentiojied in various oflicial documents, 
including the Minute of Sir John Shore and De.spat(dics b,\ Coi-d Corn- 
v.allis to tin* Gourt of Dii-ectoi's that tlu're existed at that time* two 
definite classes of tenants;-—(1 ) khudkasht, i.o., resident tenants, (2) 
paikasht, i.e., non-resident tenants. While paika.sht tenants (i.e., 
tenants cultivating lands belonging to a village where they do not 
reside) were regarded as mere temporary sojourners and therefore 
tenants-at-M’ill, khudkasht oj’ resident tenants had much greater rights. 
Thus writes Shore in his Minute of June, 1789—“It is, however, 
generally understood that the raiyats b> long oecmjpancy ac(]uire a I’ighi 
of pos.session in the .soil, and are not subject to be removed; but this 
j'ight doe.s not authori.se them to sell or mortgage it and it is so far 
distinct from a right of property. In every district throughout llengal, 
where tiie license of exaction has not superseded all rule, the rents of 
the land are regulated by knowm rates called nirik, and in some districts, 
each village has its own, these rates aie formed with respect to the 
l)i()duce of the land, at .so much per bigha” (paras. d88-'59]) — 
(Firminger’s (ulition ol the Fifth Report. Vol. II, jmge 81). And In* 
further writes in para. lOti of his Minute, “j)attas tj the khudkasht 
raiyats, or those who cultivate the land of the village where they reside, 
are generally given without any limitation of ]Huiod, and ex^iress that 
they are to hold lands pa>ing the rents from year to \ear. Hence the 
right of occupancy orginates; and it is equally understood as a prescrip¬ 
tive law that the raiyats Avho hold by this tenure cannot, relinquish any 
part of the lands in their possession or change the species of cultivation 
with.out a forfeiture of the right of occujjancy which is rarely insisted 
uj)on. r uiulerstaud also that this right of occupancy is admitted to 
extend even to the heirs of those wdio enjoy it- Put though the title is 
hereditary the raiyat cannot .sell or mortgage his land. Paikasht 
raiyats hold their lands upon a more indefinite tenure—the pattas to 
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lljt'iii are {^eneially granted with a limitation in point of time and where 
they deem the terms nnfavoiiralde, they repair to some other spot.” 

Xovv it is clear from the quotation that khudkasht tenants had 
certain very well-defined rights agreed to t)y the landlords in their 
pattas. And it is my strong conviction tliat though the framers of the 
Permanent Settlement never meant to destroy these rights and tried to 
provide for some safeguards, yet their aijangement proved a total failure 
and in effect Regulation T of I7})d did take awa> the existing rights until 
an attempt was made to revive them in 185}). And this eontentioii is 
supported not only hy official documents hut also hy the fact that sneli 
an a])'[)rehension arose also in tlio mind of tlie framers of the Settlc- 
nicnl. h’or example, this is explicitly mentioned in Shore’s Minute 
containyig ]irovisionaI rnh's and a pconiaaent plan for tin* sc'curity of 
the raivats and in Lord Cornwallis Minute of drd P('hruarv. 1790, ain( 
also in despatch to the Court of Directors, dated titli Maich 17}t8'. 
And not only was this a mere pious wish. That Lord Cornwallis 
actually liad proposed some safeguards is clear from the fact that 
Regulation VTll (tf 17!)'! contains certain provisions (vide sections 54-551 
for the khudkasht tenants defining- nndci- exactions ainl also making it 
obligatory on the landlords to issue* pattas to the tenants defining their 
rights (vide* sections ofl-fiO). Hut as It is needless to ]toint out now. 
these*prov(*d a total failure, and ultimately the (h'lit Act of I85f) had 
to he passed for remedying the evil. 

We aj-e not liere c()ncern(*d with tenure or t<*nanev. 4'lie sole point 
that emerges froin this discussion is this: —that the khudkasht tenants 
had certain well-defined rights before the Permanent Settlement, am! 
Regulation 1 of 179‘5, in making the scftlcment with tin; landlords did 
not lay dowti any rule for safeguarding them; and though an atlem])t 
was made at that time to safeguard these, in an indirect way, these 
safeguards proved to he utter failures and the appreln-nsions of Lord 
Cornwallis about “all classes of people and more particularly those who 
from their situation are most helpless'’ (Italics mine), as revealed in 
Article VII of Regulation I of 1799 came true. And the result was 
the long series of legislative mcasuies beginning with the Rent Act of 
IS5!) and culminating in the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885. 

Q. 5. It is not difficult to find a good number of declarations and 
assurances hy competent aiithorities that Permanent Settlement is not 

^ “Fr’om tlie pi‘oceetlin|;?s wliic)i wc* sliall forward to V)ii hy tlio no\t desputcJi, 300 will 
find that wo have anticipated your wishes respectin^r pittas to ho granted by tlie land¬ 
lords to the raiyata. Tt is witli pleasure wc ocqnaint you that tlirou’^lauit the eater 
part of the country specific reomenta have been excitnntied betwet n Oie landholdeis. 
liavo bound themselve.s to prepare and deliver them l\y fixed periods. e sliaJI }i('»e ( iily 
t)bscrvo that under the new arrancement, to which we shall present 1} ndAert the riiiyats 
will have ahvays the power to cornpid an adhenaice to these aG;reeinents by an ap]'eal to 
the Courts of Justice whenever the landholdeis may attempt to nlrin^e them '' (Para¬ 
graph 20). 
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to be set aside at any time. In fact in my opinion it was a solemn 
pledge on the part of the Company. This is evident not only from the 
minutes, letters and speeches both in India and in England, but also 
from the fact that the framers of the Settlement seriously believed 
that it was not possible for them to have a stable Oovernment or to 
develop the country without fostering an atmosphere of security which 
a Permanent Settlement was expected to create. Nor is there any 
reason to believe that the Company contemplated of any financial sacri¬ 
fice. It was a revenue mojisure which benefited them immensely. 
For instead of the uncertain revenue of previous yearst the Company 
now ensured a minimum revenue for themselves. The Company’s, share 
j'onstituted 90 per cent, of tlie capacity of the raiyats to pay—a per¬ 
centage which would possibly be deemed as inordinately high even by 
modern standards. Thus there is no reason to suppose that the Com¬ 
pany did not give a solemn pledge, specially when the measure taken 
not only did not entail any sacrifice on their part—but positively 
benefited them. 

But though it was a solemn pledge, it is also my conviction that the 
tenants were no party to the Settlement. It may not be a wild conjec¬ 
ture to say that it was not possible for the Company with the insufficient 
data and a hardly stable government to bring in tenants into the 
j)icture, and a settlement with zamindars alone presented a number of 
difficulties which it was difficult to resolve. But difficult or not difficult, 
it cannot be denied that the tenants and their status were left undefined 
and rights not safeguarded by any statutory provision. 

As regards the last part of the question, i.e., whether this was a 
measure which permanently crippled the financial resources of the 
country, I would submit that I do not find any particular relevancy of 
discussing that question here and I propose to discuss it under question 
II. I do not, further, find any sound reason for laying undue emphasis 
on this question of a pledge—or in fact on the planning of future 
policy on the interpretation of the Regulation both historically and 
legally. I do realise that it is a dangerous game to trifle with 
Government pledges for that may not only involve the country into 
chaos and confusion but may lead to a disruption of stability and order 
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of society and consequently of the very basis of Government itself. 
And I also do not suggest a complete break from the past for that is 
likely to give a rude shock which is not likely to be advantageous to 
anybody. But that is no reason why any Government should not be in 
a position to introduce gradual changes conducive to the welfare of all 
and be strictly bound by the letters of a declaration made in a period 
when the economic situation was altogether different from that at 
present. Such a static policy would be directly opposed to the dyna¬ 
mism of a living society. Supposing that the tenants were made 
parties in 1793, there is no reason why the Government should not 
make qiiy change for remedying present defects; or even if the Govern- 
jucnt had given no pledge, it is no sound logic to argue that the Govern¬ 
ment must change its policy now and then, when a particular policy, 
followed* over a number of j'^ears is expected to serve the needs of the 
country best. The Settlement, in my opinion, was the only arrange¬ 
ment possible at that time, and it answered well the needs of the 
Company and to some extent the needs of the country also. The pledge 
was given for fostering an air of security; it has been maintained for 
a peroid long enough for that purpose. And if the possibilities of the 
pledge have not been fully realised in a century and a half, it would, 
I think, be very difficult to realise them within any length of time. 
What^I do emphasise is that we should look at the question not with u 
lawyer’s eye, but with a wider vision; and future policy relating to land 
tenure and tenancy should be determined not by a strictly legal inter¬ 
pretation of Regulation I of 1793, Imt according to the principles of 
e(piity and social justice, not inconsistent with tin* policy followed by 
the State in other spheres, in accordance with tin; present economic 
conditions and the resources of the Government to tackle them. 

Qi The extension of cultivation has been mainly due to the 

increase of i)opulation. It may be mentioned that in 1872 the total 
population of Bengal was 34’5 millions and has now risen to 51 1 
millions of whom above 70 per cent, even now depend on agricultural 
occupations. This large increase in population and specially of agri¬ 
cultural people is no doubt responsible lor a large increase in the area 
of cultivation. And it is being argued by some waiters on agricultural 
economy of our country that a decline in the density of population in 
some of ou]‘ ohh'r tracts and an in(Tease of it in the active delta of East 
Hcngal is a positive sign of the last stage of agricultural economy and 
tlic Urst sign of the approaching moribund condition of the other tracts. 
Wliatcvcr may be the truth in this contention we can safely say from a 
commonsense point of view that there has been very great increase in 
population and that this increase is mainly re.si)onsibIe for the increase 
in the area of cultivation. 

Regarding the second and third points, it may be remarked that no 
broad generalisation is possible, for it is not very difficult to find 



insiiUHo of inciTiisc.s in ilic •■ultivutcd area due to the enleu'prise of ihe 
tenants or to the initiative and assistance of the zainindar. For 
oxainpio, it is not altoo'ether iin])ossih]e to cataloft’ue a lon<,^ list of sums 
spent by zaniindars for agricnltural development, or of embankments 
constructed by them in different districts of Bengal—and it must be 
admitted thal in this sense they have, bel])ed in the gn'outh of agricul¬ 
ture. But it is perhaps also necessary to confess at the same time that 
such attempts were nioie or less perfunctory and un-co-ordinated in then' 
cdiaracter. There has not taken place in Ifeiigal any systematic and 
well-planiK'd programme ol agricultural expansion undertaken either 
by the zajuindar or by the (enant. And though there might hav<‘ been 
large sums o( (“isionally spent, there can be no doubt about the fact 
that a lack of systematic development charac,terised vlic growth of agri¬ 
culture in this |)rovinee. Future policy in this case sliouid natu:ally 
l)e directed towards remc'dving this evil and linking all such attemf>t^ 
togethei- itito a wsvstematisod and well-co-ordinated plan. 


Q. 10. Itegarding the first part of the (piestion, I think' that the 
Setth'intmt was in the inleresi of the conntry economically and for the 
greatest good of the giauitest number. Wo generally look at the Settle- 
jrient with a sns])icions ey(> and doubt tin' sincerity <»f its jmrposc! inas- 
mucli as it conferied certain rights on tlic landlords tbougb it did not 
bestow eorves|Km(liug rights n])<)u the tenants. But 1 have alrtaidx 
pointed out that with not a very tiriuly-establisbed Government and 
supplied with insuflieieiit data, with the wars going on all round and 
faced witli t*\treme financial stringency, it was hardly i»ossible f(»r the 
then administratoi's to do anything more than wdiat they actually di<l. 
and the indins i cheeks which they piosided, were in their opinhm 
sulfi(‘ient for that purpost'. Fuithermore, they expected that with Ihe 
economic development of tin* ronntiy and specially with the expansion 
ol agriculture, Ihe ])e<)ple in general would be in the happiest position 
for ‘'when a sj)irit of improvement is diffused tla-ough tin* country.’’ as 
Lord (’ornwalHs Avrole iit his Minute of drd Ftd)niary 1700', “ihe 
laivats will find a further security in the competition of the landholders 
to add to the number of their tenants.” Then again it was also believed 
that the (dearing of jungle land and reclamation of w'aste lands as a 
result of the Settlement would bring aboin expansion of agT'ieulture 
and thus increase* the* we*alth, neit only of a te*w landlorels in the sha])ei eif 
additional income, but of the pee)ple in general because of the increase 
in the natiemal dividend. It may be that all their e*xpectations did neit 
ceeme true; nevertheless it we)uld not perhaps lie taking a correct vienv of 
the' ])ie*ture, if we believe that the authors of the Permanent Settlenu'ni 
did not take into consideration the welfare of the country or of the 

‘Fifth Ueporfc (Firmingpr’s oclition, Vol. II), App<"ndix, p. .'532. 
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l)e(tple in ffencrn], ior it may be ivi alled here that the rermaueiit Settle¬ 
ment wax at that iime nol relixlied by the zaniindars but was thrust upon 
them—and as the subsequent deiauK and ''ule id zamiudaris show their 
tears were not unfounded. 


I now come to the second part of tin question. \iz., whether it lias 
led (o a I'cvenue system whiidi is to the beui'tit of the iirovinco. llciore 
cotimij;' to tlu' advautag’es and di uidvantaj^es of the system it is neeessari 
to clt'u' certain niisconceiitions. While diMussiny the elTects 
of the’ Permanent Seillement, we should clearly bear in mind that 
there are certain ailvaulaf^es and disadAauta^jes common to all forms 
of settlcpient and are others jieculiar to t'ae Pennaiieut Settle¬ 

ment oiil\ ; and in any scientilic discussion on the topic, thme should be 
Jio confusion between the two. Kor exauqile, thi're is no point in asking- 
as ha.s been done in »|uestion II whethei' the I'ennanmit Settlement has 
created a system ol overlordsliip o\i‘i' the actual inillivatois id' tin* soil 
u hich is both oj)[)ressive and harassiijc-; for this is a charc-e which can 
be levell(‘d against any .settlement oi evim ac-ainxi tin* pri'.si'iit arrange¬ 
ment ill khas malial lands. 


I shall try to indicate here some of the benefiis of the revenue 
system that has <j,‘i'own up as a result of the Permanent Scftlemout, 
reservino- the defects tor question 11. An>' such question should, 1 
think, be considered from at h'ast several aspcids. We have, tor 
instance, to consider whethc]' the Government has bemditi d more 
undc]’ this sclieine than under any other arranc-ement. Wi* should also 
consider whether the ti'uants have benefited under this settlement; and 
also see whether the landlords have benetited more in the permanentiv 
-.ettled areas than elsewhere. Pinally we have to look at the question 
from a broader ecojiomic and sociolof>ical .standpoint and find out 
wh(*ther the province has {’•ained anythinc- in jiarticular economically 
and .sociologically from this arrangement. 


Ijooking at the problem from the Government point of view, we 
find that Government lias got certain advantages even now under this 
ariaiigemi'iit. It is no longer cogent to argm' tliat tliis settlement is 
iieee.ssary to ensine a miniuinm re\eniie for the Government in other 
provinces loo are practically sure on this point and an* collecting land 
revenue with fair regularity. lint it may not he pi'ihaps too inueh to 
ui'ge—at lea.st from the puldished figures—that chances of good collec- 
tio?i are hetter in permanently settled areas than elsewhere, at least so 
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far as Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are concerned. A glance at the 
following table should make the position clear: — 

Percentage of Collection. 


Bengal. Bihar and Orissa. 


Year. 

Porma- 

iiently- 

SDttled 

Odtatos. 

t - 

Tempo- 

sottlod 

estates 

(Part 

Ila). 

Tempo¬ 

rarily- 

settled 

estates 

(Part 

IT band 
C-). 

Khas 

inahal. 

r— 

Perma¬ 
nently- 
set tied 
estates. 

Tempo¬ 

rarily- 

settled 

estates. 

Kha-)' 

inahul. 

IU32.3;} 

sc -24 


75-85 

31 -82 

06 -59 

96 -69 

•70 -98 

1933-34 

88-07 

76 -30 

82-78 

27 -07 

96 -89 

91 -09 

66-26 

1934-3.') 

90 -69 

81 •.')9 

84-91 

25-90 


, . 

. . 

1935-30 

92 -34 

80 -32 

89 -98 

42 -98 

. . 

t 

• , 

1936.37 

94 -62 

85 -54 

41 -46, 
91 -47 

r){) -20 





N.U. -FitjurGii rjMected from (he Land Revenue Admimstrtiiion R'pot 


It appears from the above table that in Bengal while the Government 
has been able to realise at least 80 per cent, of total demand in the 
peimajiently settled areas, the corresponding figure for temporarily 
settled areas is much lower, and the same figure for khas mahal lands 
is amazingly low in spite of the operation of the certificate procedure 
under the Public Demands Recovery Act. The same phenomenon is 
noticeable in Bihar and Orissa also. This shows that the landlords act 
as an efiective buffer and fluctuations are, minimised in the percentage 
of collection. 

Then again it is a fact— though not always a desirable fact—that 
under the present s 3 ^stcm, the Government derives some benefit from the 
additional stamp duty which would not have otherwise been realised. 
With the long list of intermediate tenureholders and also with different 
grades of tenants, there is not only a greater number of registered 
instruments, but also additional litigation with corresponding augmen¬ 
tation in stamp revenue. I do not, of course, imply that this is a desir¬ 
able state of things, for all things considered there is a net economic 
loss. Yet, from the narrow Government point of view, this is a gain 
which should be taken notice of. 

Considering the question from the tenants’ point of view and discuss¬ 
ing whether it has led to a revenue system which has benefited them, it 
is very difficult to pass any judgment a ‘priori. Dor any scientific dis- 
cxission should take account not only of the incidenc^e of land revenue 
j)er head of population or per acre in permanently settled areas and 
elsewhere, but also of the incidence of rent in these areas and compare 
them, fully taking into account areas assessed, income per capita and 
so on. And if it is found on enquiry that the incidence of rent is lower 
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ill Bengal and that the low rate of rent can be correlated to a low rale 
of revenue, it can be positively urged that tenants have benefited under 
the Permanent Settlement. But it is not possible now to come to any 
definite scientific conclusion; we are to j^roceed on more a priori grounds. 
It is perhaps true that under the Permanent Settlement, tenants derive 
at least one benefit. While revisional settlements are carried on in other 
parts for increasing rent in Bengal, revenue being fixed, rent cannot be 
increased unless there is a corresponding benefit, as laid down in the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. Furthermore, there is another advantage to 
which we have drawn our attention before. It is an advantage of the 
Permanent Settlement—or in fact of any settlement—that the landlords 
act as a buffer between the Government and the tenant, first, they can¬ 
not realise sufficient rent if there is any scarcity or calamity not 
followed t»y any suspension of revenue, and thus draw on their reserve 
funds for payment of land revenue; secondly, under the present arrange¬ 
ment the period of limitation for realisation of rent is three years, and 
the landlords generally do not want to have any litigation unless it is 
going to be barred by limitation. Thus the raiyats normally got an 
allowance for three years whereas it is hartlly jiossible for any Govern¬ 
ment to leave its dues unrealised for three consecutive years. 

Nonetheless, it is a fact that the Permanent Soltlement has led to a 
revenue system which has adversely affected the position of the tenants 
at least in two distinct ways. It is needless to emphasise here f.hat the 
Permanent Settlement shares in common with other forms of settlement, 
the feature of creating a system of overlordship and vested interests; 
what is peculiar to this particular system is that it has specially faci¬ 
litated the growth of int(>rmcdiate teniirtdioldors l>y legalising the crea¬ 
tion of such tenures through subsequent acts by fixing the revenue in 
perpetuity. This growth of intermediaries has snapped the link 
between the landlords and the tillers of the soil and has made it possible 
for many speculators and farmers having no particular interest in land 
to intervene in between. This profiteering tendency on the part of 
many whose interests are not bound up with land has worsened the 
position of the tenants economically and socially and has led to many 
complications. This long chain of intermediaries often leads to rack- 
renting, which might not have been so intensive had there been only 
landlords and no intermediate tenureholders; further, these tenure- 
holders have rendered landlords mere sinecurists and have thus most 
unjustly relieved them of their duties to their tenantry while not 
taking these up themselves. 

It is generally supposed—and there is a good deal of truth in that 
supposition—that landlords have had the happiest lot under the 
Permanent Settlement. In fact, the declaration of their rights in the 
Regulation I of 1793 made their position firm and secure and vested 
them with a lot of power. The revenue being fixed in perpetuity and 
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llu'ic l)('in,! 4 ' an iiicrcase iit the rejital, the landlords have been reapin'^' 
f^reater profits and the absenee of agrienltural income-tax further has 
enhanced I hem. Nevertheless, the Permanent Settlement is not without 
its d(>f(‘cts even from the landlords’ point of view. For the first thing 
that rt-(iuircs enijihasis is the fact that tlie incidence of the Settlement 
is not equal throughout Bengal; a regional study is impeiativc on this 
point. Tlu' incidence of revenue is i)luinly higher in West Bengal than 
in Fast Bengal and it is not unnatural to find the rates of West 
Bengal even higher than those prevailing in other temporarily settled 
provinc.es. From my personal exjnnience 1 can say that the Paik])aTa 
Itaj estate (Senior Scot ion; i)agc (id per emit, of its Sadar jama as land 
levenue for its properties in the Birbhum district, ‘id per cent, on its 
Sadar and mufassal jama in the district of Murshidal>ad and oh per cent, 
on its Sadar and mufassal jajtiu in the district of 24-Pargj:'as.' It may 
be Jiientioned Inne that the p(>rceiitag(' of land revciiut! to reni is fixed 
hy settlement rules at ’>d per cent. giMierally in Pnitc'd Provinces and 
Orissa ami the landloids have the right to get re<lr('ss from the Court if 
the percentage rule is not adhered to. This jiroves that the Perma¬ 
nent. vSc‘ttlem(‘nt is not an unmixed hlessing from the landlords’ point 
of view and the (lovc'rnnH'nt enjoys e.n advantage in this matter as well, 
inasiiineh as an\ hxation of r(‘venue on a anifovm basis may lead to a 
decr(‘ase in revenue. 

Jiut the most imy)ortant point regarding Pevnianeut Settlement lies 
in the fact whether it has l(*d to a n'venue system which has lauietited 
tlie province from a broad economic and sociological standpoint. And 
in this sphere the ])rohlem is a complicated one. It would not be difii- 
eidt to find landlords siiending largo sums on works of public utility; 
yet what is a eharaeteidstie defect of their gifts is that any eonsiderabb* 
portion thei'cof is not spent in cajiital improvement of land. Tt is a 
sad fact that the proportion of the money s]»ent for the ini]»rovement of 
their estates in comparison with that sjient for charity or other bmieficial 
purposes is regrettably small. Nonethele.ss, the country has so long 
gained at least one benefit from the revenue .system which has develoiied 
in this province and that gain is to he found in a large sums spent on 
charity and in a steady sujiply of ea])ital to new ventiires, industrial or 
otherwise and in capital improvements too, however small. Thus the 
pioneer work has been done with the h.elp v.-f the landlords and in the 
absence of proper banking habits and industrial enterprise, the land¬ 
lords have proved and we are likely to prove to h(> an effective source 
of capital. Then again, as already jiointod, the land revenue system 
has acquired an elasticity in times of crisis and the incidence is spread 
over a number of iieojde tbus minimising the burden. And finally, the 
revenue system whicli has grown as a result of the Permanent Settle 
meut has hitlieilo and is still supporting a large number of jieople than 
elsewhere, beginning wifh the landlords at the to]) and ending with the 
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tillers of the soil; and this large number of people has iii their turn 
given employment to a still larger number of ofticers and employees; 
and these in their turn have resulted in additional income for many 
professional classes, specially tin' lawyers. It is like a snowball, 
gathering snow as long as it rolls on. It is of course true lliat this bas 
led to extreme ju’essure on the soil; but so long as other a\enue<! ol 
employment are not found in industries and elsewhere—and we cannot 
industrialise Bengal overnight—we lia\'' to dejiend on some sort ol 
employment rather than go uneinplo;* ed, and ilie Permanent Sell le¬ 
nient lias henefited the counti’y in this direction. 

Any serious student of the sociological and cultural history ol 
Bengal cannot hut recognise the gifts of (he revenue system in this 
dire(*tion. The system, we have enqduisisod over and over again, gave 
ri'-e to small middlemen pojmlarly styled "Ihe middle (dass’’ of Bengal. 
If is rather diflicuH to deny that so long’ (his middb* class has bi'cn 
(he backbone of Bengali (‘ulture. The chief credit goes to this class 
for the cultural advance' that we have made in this jiroxinc.e us well as 
for the new ventures in every aspect of life. And tlu> landlords have 
done an effective service to the country, if not by actively paiticipating 
in the promotion of eulture through their own writings, at h'ast bx 
diawing arouinl them the' luminaries of the time and jiroviding a forum 
tor diT^cussion, literary or otherAvise. This is, of coui.se, a benefit Avhich 
cannot be measured in terms of pound, shilling and pence; but this is 
ail aspect of life which any living 2)eople can hardly ignore. 

Q. 11. 1 liuA'c tried to indicate soini' of ibc' .idvantagc?- and inci¬ 

dentally certain <I('teeis of the Pernianciit Seitlenu'ni and the rcvcniK' 
sxslem growing therefrom in iny repl.> to (jue.stion 10. But that Avas 
not the place for menlioniiig the <lefects. 1, in geneial, agree Avifh the 
defects mentioned in qiie.stion 11 thong!) T fail to under.'jiand how the 
I’ejinani'nt S('(tb'ineiit led to the subinfeudation of tenam-y. b’or as 
we have pointed out clseAvIn'ie, Regulation 1 of did not oven le- 

cognise under-tenures: and one of the gricvanei's lies in the fact (hat 
the tenants had no ])]aco in the said Regulation. In these circumstances 
it passes my comprehension hoAV the said Sottlenjcaf and no( the 
tenancy bnvs can be lu'ld ies]X)nsible tor .',ubiiifeiidat ion mW even ol 
tenure but of tenancy. It has however to be poiiUi'd out lieic that some 
of these defects nre common to all forms of .scttlcnnmt -and I am refer¬ 
ring specially to the last point. For thi.s is a criticism which <au he 
levelled against all forms of settlement, permanent or temjiorarv or 
even against the tJoAeriiment so far as khas inahal lands are con¬ 
cerned. Any criticism on this iioiiit should not only assail the 
Permanent Settlement but also other forms of self lenient including the 
present arrangement in Government-owned lands. 
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Q. 12. y grounds for assailing the Permanent Settlement do not 
completely tally with those mentioned in the previous question for the 
defects are in my opinion not only three in number. In my reply to 
question 10, I pointed out that several advantages are enjoyed by the 
Government in this province; but the disadvantages are to be found 
not only in the amount intercepted by the landlord but also elsewhere. 
A greater defect from the Government point of view—or as a matter of 
fa(it from the point of view of national welfare—lies in the fact that 
under the present system there is no provision for rational steps against 
the defects of our agrarian economy. The only object repeatedly 
mentioned in the 18th century literature on this topic is the clearing 
of jungle and certain similar developiiients. But nowhere can we find 
any idea if not planned agriculture, at least of statutory provisions for 
the improvement of the agricultural industry as well as of the countiy- 
side. In fact the whole basis is inherently utilitarian and capitalistic 
depending largely on private initiative. Nowhere do we get a clearer 
example of this than in the construction of Article 7 of the Regulation 
I of 1798 as well as in the provisions in Bengal Tenancy Act for the 
enhancemejil of rent (sections 7 & 30). It was expected in Regulation I 
of 1793 that a fixed revenue would encourage the landlords to improve 
their land for additional gain; and the same spirit pervades the sections 
referred to above. But besides these indirect ways of encouraging a 
policy of agricultural dcv(‘lo]uncnl, the Government has nowhere up till 
now adopted a direct way of compulsory agricultural development on 
any large scale. Thus the Permanent Settlement is responsible not 
only for this policy of drift in an industry so vital to our province— 
viz., the agricultural industry but also for the creation of a large 
number of vested interests and legislative definitions of their rights thus 
leaving no room for Government interference in the interest of the 
(Country. 

Reviewed as a sociological phenomenon, the Permanent Settlement 
and the revenue system springing therefrom have led to a complex 
stratification of our society. These various groups having different 
interests have formed the different strata, and it is a misfortune of 
Bengal that this stratification has in cases more than one coincided with 
the division into different castes, sects and religion. For example, it is 
a very common phenomenon to find in Bengal that one class of people 
generally belong to one group of caste while people of another stratum 
to another. That is to say, the bourgeoisie of a particular locality may 
belong to one caste and religion, the petit bourgeoisie to another caste 
or religion while the members of the lowest stratum to still another 
caste or religion and as is common to our country such societal divisions 
tend to become hereditary thus leading to a conflict of interests not 
only economic but also racial and religious in its character while griev¬ 
ances perpetuated from father to son add to the complication. 
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Tlie Permanent Settlement seems to me to have outlived its raison 
(Vetre. Some such measure was necessary to transport the country 
out of a medimval stage to the complicated socio-economic structure 
resulting^ out of British connection. It has been nowliere possible to 
effect a sudden transition from the primitive economy to the economy 
of the latest type and some such intermediate step had been necessary. 
The Government had no sufficient knowledge of the country, the people 
had no effective training in modern administration, the resources of the 
country were unknown and undeveloped. Under such conditions, this 
was possibly the best course for adoption at that time. But we have 
progressed far and other items of our economic life do not tally with 
the conditions and the system initiated 150 years ago. We are in fact 
entering upon a new era of development and all future progress 
demands that there should be some sort of collectivisation in our 
economic life. For with further doses of economic progress and 
correspondence with modern economic conditions all around, a situa¬ 
tion is likely to arise, if it has not arisen already, when it should be 
the duty of every Government to introduce gradually some positive 
rational policy leading to a systematic development of the resources 
of the country. And if such a policy is to be entered upon—and we 
foresee the necessity of such a policy from the little bits of regulative 
legislation and in the consistent demand for it—it is essential that the 
Government should have a free hand in planning agriculture. 

Thus coming to the question whether a total abolition of the 
Permanent Settlement now is desirable or not, I may point out that 
there are two different questions involved in this. That is to say, 
whether the Permanent Settlement means a total abolition of the 
zamindari system or abolition of the Permanent Settlement followed 
by a temporary settlement; for it is quite possible that a repeal of the 
Permanent Settlement is followed by a temporary settlement with all the 
present landlords and tenureholders, with rents reduced where neces¬ 
sary on a scientific and uniform basis, and with the landlords’ profit'* 
fixed at not more than 45 per cent, of the gross rental plus an agricul¬ 
tural income-tax reserved for the purposes of agricultural development 
only—and such a plan, it is needless to say, may remove some of the 
present difficulties. But this should not be the aim of Government; 
for in this era of criticism, there cannot but be fresh difficulties cropping 
up in near future thus necessitating fresh Government interference. 
And finally, such a plan would not be able to remedy satisfactorily the 
defect of the Permanent Settlement so far as a systematic development 
of agriculture is concerned. Hence any move towards the abolition 
of the Permanent Settlement only should not stop at the abolition 
of the Permanent Settlement only but proceed to its logical conclusion 
and initiate a programme of liquidating landlords and other tenure- 
holders in a wholesale fashion. 
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Thus the ((iiestion to me is not one of the abolition of the Periiia- 
iieiit Sei(lejjient but tJie zamindari system. J howe\'er do not advocate 
its abolition on the three grounds mojitioned. My argument for its 
abolition would be based on the last defect which I have tried to point 
out. For wliat everybody should always bear in mind is that the 
absence of landlords does not mean an absence of landlordism and 
there should be at least somebody responsible for doing the duties 
which the landlords ari; expected to perform. And from the practical 
point of view, any (government (*onteJn|)hiting the repc'ul ot tht' 
Permanent Settlement and a radical alteration of lh(‘ ])ies<’nl stnicture 
ol society should also tala' account, of the disadvantaiic's—or more 
correctly of Ihe emeigi*ut needs arising out of such abolition—needs, 
which a sufficiently ])rogressive (lovernnieiit should, I believe*, be jibJe 
to meet, h’or inslauce, any r(‘j)ea1 of tbe Permaiieii!. Sc'ttlen^ient and 
otlier J'udieal ehanges would not only result in the extinetio! of all the 
zamindars and tenureholders esiijnated to lx* (iTiS.OOU in jmmher 
but also in tlie unemployment of their officeih; also in the partial 
nnenijiloynient of ])eoj)ie depending on them- ])eople. '-lu h as ?»leadei‘s, 
local eraftsmen dej)eiuli]ig on the ])atronage ol tlu' local landluddei's 
and so on; also in the limitation in the some (* of siijjjdy of capital to 
indigenous or modelJi industries; and in the fall in national demand 
so (ar as the pnrehasin.g power of these classes is eomi'iiu'd. lint if 
till' (iovernment takes u[) a planned jicdiev ol sy-'lematie devclo])ment, 
IIk'sc dilliculties should not remain unsolved, 

AVliai I want to malvo detinitely elt'ai is this:—1 do not sup|)oit 
the abolition of tlu* ])i(*sent system for merely securing additional 
revenue for the (jlo\t'rnmont, for there are other devices tor that 
purpose; I also do not supiioit its abolition for making room for certain 
tinkering measures on the problem o( tbe tenantry, tor that is also 
[lossible, as indicated later, within the present franu'AAork; 1 do nut 
advocate the abolition of the landlords for consolidaling ihe right ol 
other similar groujis who are not t.lie actual cultivators of the soil, tor 
there cannot he any justification of this jiolicy of robbing' Peter to jiay 
I’auJ, when the interest ol tbe coTintry is not served by it; 1 ojijiosi* 
tbe abolition of the Permanent Settlement if the Government contem¬ 
plates it as a merely [lolitieal measure for patcdiing u]) preseiit 
dilliculties without agreeing to accept the ifsponsibiliti(*s of a progres¬ 
sive or a socialised state in tbe true sense of tbe term and to follow a 
well-systematised plan of agrimllural develojunent. I would )iot 
support any abolition for example it the future polit'y contemiilates 
notliing but another settlement with the present occupancy raijnrts 
giving them additional rights. [ am definitely of opinion that such a 
settlement would not only lead to no benefit to the actual cultivators 
of the soil, hut would certainly worsen their position, for small pro¬ 
prietors—and the juajority of occupancy raiyats are in fact small 
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proprietors—are, as a rule, worse masters than bigger ones because of 
their limited resources and narrow margin; such a settlement is also 
likely to aggn^avate the present uneconomic tendencies towards sub¬ 
division and fragmentation and alienation and also increase the burden 
of debt; and what is most important, this would never put an end tc 
the policy of drift so long followed regarding agriculture and the 
agricultural economy of our country. But, I do advocate the abolition 
of the Permanent Settlement expecting at the same time that the 
Government are prepared to enter upon a new era in the socio-economic 
life of Bengal, and are ready to develop the resources of the country 
in accordance with a rational systematised plan, curtailing the present 
rights*of the tenants for alienation or subdivision according to inheri¬ 
tance laws, thus making an all-round drive against illiteracy, 
unscienij^fic cultivation, mal-adjustment in agricultural production, 
irregular supply of capital, bad sanitation and health and so on. As 
I have pointed out before, a temporary settlement or any such measure 
may solve some of the present difficulties. But that, I must maintain, 
is no satisfactory solution and it is the duty of every honest Govern¬ 
ment desirous of bringing any benefit to the Bengal peasant to adopt 
a radical jrolicy as visualised above. And there is no reason why the 
Permanent Settlement should stand in the way of bringing relief to 
our hungry millions, if the policy visualised above is going to be 
carried out. 


Q. 14. I advocate compensation to the zamindars and other inter¬ 
mediate tenureholders. Before proceeding to the reasons for such 
compensation, it should bo made clear that if the zamindars receive 
compensation, there is no reason why the intermediaries should not; 
for just as the zamindars regard the Kegulation I of 1793 as their 
Magna Charta, so also the tenureholders would regard the same Itegula- 
tion and other Regulations such as the Patni Regulation as their record 
of right. And subsequently just as the zamindars have become 
proprietors of big estates by investing their capital in land, so also 
subsequent tenureholders have acquired their right not by a stroke of 
pen but by capital investment. Thus the principle applicable to the 
landholders should also be extended to the intermediate tenure-holders. 

(1) I now come to the reasons for paying compensation. In the 
order of the society which we are living in, any right taken away is 
generally compensated for, except in the case of revolution, total 
expropriation does not generally take place. The principle of allow¬ 
ing compensation has been accepted even in foreign countries, specially 
in the States of central Europe where the landlord system has been 
liquidated. There is greater justification that in this province the 
rights given by a pledge should, if taken away now, be followed by 
compensation. 

26 





(2) Even if it is agreed that the rights conferred by Begulation I 
of 1793 were wrongly conferred inasmuch as the tenants were not 
consulted, it is now a known fact that owing to the stringent operation 
of the .Sunset Law and to the heavy revenue demand during early years 
of the Settlement, most of the estates changed hands^. And since then 
there are continual changes every now and then. As a result of this, 
there are only a very few families now who are owning the same estate 
from before ITQ’d. It cannot be denied that during the last century, 
other channels of investment being extremely limited, investment in 
land was thought to be a very safe investment and there was literally 
a craze for land. Now if we expropriate the present zamindars and 
other tenureholders without paying any compensation, it would be 
discriminating one form of investment against another. 

to) Any sudden expropriation would give a rude shock 'to the 
economic, political and social fabric of oui country—a shock which is 
not likely to be beneficial to anybody. I have made it sufficiently clear 
that these vested interests should not remain in a progressive state; 
nonetheless if we suddenly drive out thousands of men without opening 
up for them alternative avenues of occupation, the economic problem 
would be too great for the State. And it would perhaps not be too 
much to believe that political trouble might arise from this sudden 
transition from feudalism to a socialist state. Needless to say that 
our social structure would be thoroughly shaken in this chaos. But if 
this transition is graduated over a number of years through the pay¬ 
ment of compensation, tliere is every likelihood that there would not 
be any serious economic difficulty or political trouble. And the scheme 
would have the effect of preparing the social psychology for the 
coming era so that the difficultie.s of transiiion would be reduced to a 
minimum. 

(4) Apart from these economic or political considerations, expro¬ 
priation without compensation is not permissible under the present law 
applicable to India. I would refer to section 299 of the Government 
of India Act of 1935 and paragraph XVII of the Instrument of 


* it has been pointed out by AscoH that in 1797 estates bearing a revenue 
of Es. 8,57,355 or more than two-thirds of the revenue of the district, were 
ordered for sale in Dacca; and the reason for this was made clear in a letter, 
dated August 7, 1795, of the Collector of that di strict who wrote—“It is with 
extreme concern that I am obliged to send so large a statement (for sales), as I 
am perfectly confident, the arrear has not proceeded from any mismanagement 
of tne zamindars, but the litigation of their under-talukdars, who file suite in 
the Dewani Court to evade payment of their revenues!” In 1797, a revenue of 
Its. 29,00,000 or 11 per cent, of the total revenue, were ordered for sale: in the 
following year the actual sales covered estates paying 9 per cent, of the total 
revenue, but the sale proceeds did not even cover the amount of arrears. A more 
detailed statement of this is to be found in page 56 of the Fifth Report 
(Firminger’s edition, Vol. I, page 101), the net resiHt being that “in the course 
of the twenty-two years following the Permanent Settlement, one-third or rather 
on^half of the landed property in Bengal was transferred by public sale.” 
(Vide Economic Annals oj Bengal —by Dr. J. C. Sinha). 
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Instruction to the Governor and paragraph XIII of the Instrument 
of Instruction to the Governor-General. And the spirit of such 
reservation was made clear in the Parliament, where Mr. Butler quoted 
extensively from the J. P. C. Report to show how the absence of this 
clause may lead to a revolution. 

(5) Finally, a scheme for compensation would not be an altogether 
impossible proposition from the financial point of view. Thus there 
is no reason why any Government should create further difficulties 
if it can safely compensate the vested interests without dislocating the 
economic life or hampering its economic position. 

This leads us to tlie question of the total amount payable and the 
method of payment. The zaniindars who have purchased the estates 
after the •Permanent Settlement have generally done so at a price of not 
less than twenty times the net profit of the property; and so also the 
ienureholders. And though the customary rale was at twenty times 
net profit, it would not bo impossible to find out a large number of 
transactions during periods of prosperity, at a rale much higher than 
the customary one. And from my personal experience in at least two 
other provinces, viz., Orissa and United Provinces, I may say that this 
basis of calculation prevails not only in Bengal but also outside Bengal. 
Though 20 times would be the general expectation, taking the cue 
from a recent Bill introduced in the Bihar Assembly by Sj. C. P. Jain, 
I would suggest a rate of 15 times the net profit of the landlord. It 
has been stated in question 7 that the amount inlerc(q)lod by the land¬ 
lords and other tenureholders is either 9 crores in round figures according 
to settlement reports (i.e., 12 crores minus 2 crores and odd for the 
land revenue —vide “Land Revenue Administration Hepoj't,” 1935-‘16, 
page 2, paragraph 3) or 12 crores according to cess revaluation figures. 
There cannot be any justification whatsoever lor the huge statistical 
difference when both the figures are sui)po8ed to be based on an actual 
door-to-door enquiry. In the absence, however, of correct statistics, 
we have to proceed on a more a priori basis. Even taking the maxi¬ 
mum amount, the amount intercepted is only 12 crores and odd. Thus 
fifteen times that sum would be 180 crores approximately. 

Regarding the method of payment, I may suggest that there is no 
use of complicating the procedure by the issue of bonds and the pay¬ 
ment of interest thereon—and then create a sinking fund for that 
purpose. I would suggest that the Government should keep apart 
half the increased revenue for the payment of compensation and 
appropriate the rest for other purposes. Thus 6 crores every year 
would mean the payment of the whole sum in 30 years—a period not 
unusually long for a Government. It is of course not possible for an 
outsider to fill in all the administrative details; nor to anticipate all 
the complications and constitutional difficulties, if any. But the 
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method in its general outline seems to me to be a satisfactory one for 
compensating the landlords and others, without impaiiing the financial 
strength of the Government or causing any other financial dislocation. 

Q. 16. I have tried to enumerate some of the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of the Permanent Settlement as a sociological phenomenon 
in my replies to question 10 and question 11. And there I have 
pointed out that from the social standpoint, the province has gained 
culturally owing to the help derived from this leisured class. Any 
abolition of the zamindari system, therefore, is likely to disturb this 
cultural evolution. 

But on the other hand, the Permanent Settlement, as indicated 
there, led to a complex stratification of society and to the conflicts of 
interests not always economic in character. The Slale-puijchase of 
zamindaris is likely to simplify this complex structure au-l to place 
different interests on an economic basis, thus reducing, if not removing, 
the conflicting influence of caste, race or religion in this matter. 

Q. 17. I have sufficiently emphasised that under any new scheme, 
the Government should have a free hand in matters agronomic. Thus 
the })urchase of the interests of all the tenureholders between the 
zamindar and the raiyat is essential for that purpose. This change is 
expected to lead to great benefit to the country, if the Government do 
not repeat the not too popular khas mahal system throughout the 
province, but takes up a policy as indicated earlier. 

Q. 18. It is not possible for anybody outside the administrative 
framework to speak with any degree of certainty on this (piestion; but 
generally speaking some additional machinery would be necessary for 
the collection of revenue. But what is more important—additional 
machinery is imperative for carrying out the policy of agrarian 
development—additional machinery like the A A A in IT, S. A. or 
the Narcomzem in U. S. S. It. 

Q. 19. It may be remarked that khas mahal tenants, generally 
speaking, enjoy no advantage over tenants under the proprietors of 
permanently settled or temporarily settled estates. I do not refer to 
subdivision, subinfeudation of tenancy and other uneconomic tenden¬ 
cies. It is also not possible for an outsider to collect all the details 
of khas mahal operations. But it cannot be denied that there is at 
least one glaring disadvantage which the khas mahal tenants are 
bound to suffer. Generally speaking, the landlords do not take recourse 
to the Law Court for the recovery of rents unless any due is going to 
be barred by limitation, and thus the tenants get a respite for at least 
three years. And there is enough room for the discretion by individual 
proprietors in this matter; they can—and in fact they do—remit or at 
least reduce the amount due as interest if they get the arrears of rent 
at a time. But such elasticity is not to be found in the khas mahal 
system and the strict operation of the Public Demands Recovery Act 
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reduces tKem to the verge of insolvency. If the system was not fit for 
the permanently settled areas, there can certainly be no reason for its 
retention in khas mahal lands. And in spite of all this, the collection 
percentage in khas mahal lands is only 42 per cent, while the corre> 
spending figure in permanently settled estates is 92 per cent, 

Q. 20. The Permanent Settlement did encourage subinfeudation 
by fixing the revenue in perpetuity without imposing duties on the 
landlords. This led to a big margin and the natural tendency was to 
let out the land to intermediate tenureholders. But the Permanent 
Settlement can in no way bo held responsible for the creation of such 
tenures. For had there been no Patni Begulation in 1819 there could 
have been no patnidar and other intermediate tenureholders. 

It was not imtil 1819, the date of the passing of the Patni Regula¬ 
tion thAt subinfeudation was possible. It was laid down that; — 

“In practice, the grant of taluks and the other leases at a fixed 
rent in perpetuity had been common with the zamindars of 
Bengal for some time before the passing of the two Regulations 
last mentioned; but notwithstanding the abrogation of the 
rule which declared such arrangements null and void, and the 
abandonment of all intention or desire to have it enforced as 
a security to the Government revenue in the manner originsilly 
. contemplated, it was omitted to declare in the rules of 
Regulations V and XVHI of 1812, or in any other Regulations, 
whether tenures at the time in existence, and held under 
covenants or engagements entered into by the parties in 
violation of the rule of section IT, Regulation XLIV, 1798, 
should, if called in question, be deemed invalid and void as 
heretofore.” 

Tlie Bengal Government in Sir George Campbell’s Administration 
Report for 1872-78 gave the following history of these sub-tenures: — 

“At the time of the Permanent Settlement, Government, by 
abdicating its position as exclusive possessor of the soil, and 
contenting itself with a permanent rent charge on the land, 
escaped thenceforward all the labour and risks attendant upon 
detailed mufassal management. Tlie zamindars of Bengal 
proper were not slow to follow the examjde set to them, and 
immediately began to dispose of their znmindaris in a similar 
manner. Permanent under-tenures, known as putni tenures, 
were created in large numbers, and extensive tracts were 
leased out on long terms. By the year 1819 permanent 
alienations of the kind described had been so extensively 
effected, that they were formally legalised by Regulation VIII 
of that year, and means afforded to the zaraindar of recovering 
arrears of rent from his patnidars almost identical with 
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those by which the demands of Government were enforced 
against himself. The practice of granting such under-tenures 
has steadily continued until, at the present day, with the 
patni and subordinate tenures in Bengal i)roper and the 
farming system of Bihar, but a small proportion of the whole 
permanently settled area remains in the direct possession of 
the zamindars.*' 

So far as the last part of this question is concerned, I have already 
tried to indicate some diflBculties in connection with question 10. 

Q. 25. The question of tenancy, as I have tried to indicate, should 
not be looked at from this point of view. I am not in favour of 
extending this principle, for such extension would not lead to the 
economic gain of the province. The occupancy right was condemned 
by the Liberal Land Committee, England in their report wl+h the title 
“The Land and the Nation’*: — 

(a) it is likely to bolt the door of opportunity against those land- 

workers who have at present no land to farm, 

(b) it would complicate measures for acquiring land for small 

holdings, 

(o) it would burden the occupier with a load of debt, 

(d) it would absorb capital urgently required for fanning develop¬ 
ment, 

(c) it would perpetuate the present size of holding, and 
(/) it would not provide inducements to good cultivation. 

Some of these arguments, if not all, are certainly applicable to Bengal; 
and specially arguments (c) and (b) have particular impoi*tance so far 
as our peasants are concerned. The future tenancy laws should, in 
ray opinion, follow more or less the Kolkhosi model, as prevalent in 
U. S. S. B. It may not be perhaps altogether irrelevant to quote a 
few lines from Barbara Wootton’s ‘Plan or No Plan’:— 

“The peasants pool their stock and tools in common though a 
certain maximum may be kept in individual possession : on 
a farm which I visited near Kiev each member of the collective 
farm, I was told, had the right to retain one cow for the use 
of himself and his family, the others being collectively 
housed in a communal cowshed. They work the land in 
common, in the sense that their tasks are assigned by a 
management committee of the farm, and performed in groups 
working under a leader, who is himself a member of the 
collective farm and, in theory at least, elected. Each worker 
receives a daily wage in money or kind, or partly in each, 
which is not necessarily the same for all workers, rates being 
graded according to the amount of work performed, or the 
skill required for it.” 
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Thus the unit should be the collective farm and not the tenant or 
sub-tenants. Of course this may not prove acceptable to many, but 
any pursuit of the policy of scientific agricultural development cannot 
logically stop before this step. Nor is there any reason for being 
alarmed at this idea of taking a leaf out of Soviet economy, for as 
Wootton remarks “the collectives are groups whose personal livelihood 
depends on the profitable sale of theii product; in this they closely 
resemble the associations of agricultural producers of the capitalist 
world termed ‘co-operative’ by courtesy only.” In fact the basis of 
agriculture is now becoming not individualistic in character, but 
collecstive. This is evident not only from the Kolkhosi in a collective 
State, but also from similar collective intervention in various other 
countries beginning from the Central b]uropean States to U. S. A. 
In these circumstances, the duty of the Government should be not to 
aggravate this tendency of individualist exj)loitation, but make a drive 
towards collective economy. 

Qa 37. I do think that the unrestricted right of transfer given by 
the Act of 1929 has led to the passing of considerable areas of raiyati 
land to non-agriculturists and the Act of 19Ji8 has increased this 
tendency. And such a tendency in my opinion, is certainly prejudicial 
to the interest of the cultivating raiyats as a whole. In fact such an 
apprehension arose in Ihe mind of Sir Richard Garth, the then Chief 
Justice as early as 1884 when the Bengal Tenancy Bill sought to confer 
this right of transfer; his opijiion is w'ortli noticing on this i)oint. He 
wrote on that occasion as follows: — 

“I quite admit that to make the occupancy right saleable would 
increase its value in the market. But it does not at all follow 
that this will be beneficial to the raiyat himself. On the 
contrary, 1 consider that there is no surer mode of extermi¬ 
nating occupancy raiyats as a class than by permitting them 
to transfer their tenures; and I believe it would be found, on 
enquiry, that in those districts where occupancy rights have 
become transferable by custom, a large portion of them have 
already found their way into the hands of mahajans and 
others.” 

Only see what has happened within the last 150 yeara in our own 
country. How many of the old yeoman families, who were 
the copy-holders and customary tenants of former days 
(answering as nearly as may be to the khudkasht raiyats 
here), are in existence now? 

If the Government really mean to benefit the occupancy raiyat 
let them take every possible means of preventing him from 
ruining himself by parting with his ancestral jotes and 
becoming the prey of those whose interest it is to deprive him 
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of his status and property” {vide Report of the Government 
of Bengal on the Bengal Tenancy Bill, 1884, Vol. Ill, p. 89, 
Minute by Sir Richard Garth dated 13th September, 1884). 

And the advice of the Chief Justice has not lost its value yet, and any 
reform in this direction should take note of this criticism. 

Qi 78 i The lack of proper statistics is nowhere clearly demonstrat¬ 
ed than in cases like this. There are different estimates, each varying 
substantially from the other. The Bengal Banking Enquiry Commitee 
came to the conclusion that the income of an agrumltural family that 
is derived from agriculture alone is Rs. 406 per family or Rs. 79 per 
head of population, and to this, the Committee added Rs. 44 as the 
average annual income of a family from subsidiary occupations. 
And in their estimate, the expenditure is Rs. 420 a year, thus giving 
a small margin of Rs. 30 per family or Rs. 6 per head. {Vide Report, 
para. 27, page 29.) 

The opinion of the Bengal Board of Economic Enquiry does not 
tally with that of the Bengal Banking Enquiry Committee. The 
figures collected by the Board of Economic Enquiry are quoted 
below; — 

All districts. 

1928. Rs. 

Cii^h iucojno .. .. . .. 218±1 


(\isli expond it uro .. .. 217±3 

Surplus or deficit .. .. ±1 

Dobt .. .. .. .. 112±4 

urn. 

C’asli iiicoino . . .. . . .. 114il:2 

Cash expendituro .. .. .. 136i2 

Surplus or deficit .. .. .. —2 

Debt .. .. .. .. 187±1 


Vide Supplement to the Calcutta Gazette, Jan. 24, 1935. 


Mr. Jack in his Economic Life of a Bengal District estimated the 
income of the comfort class to Rs. 365 pe. annum, that of those in 
extreme indigence to be Rs. 115 per annum while the expenditure for 
those two classes is Rs. 249-13-9 and Rs. 101-10 as. respectively. The 
bulletins of the Bengal Board of Economic Enquiry also make similar 
attempts so far as different districts are concerned. It has been 
revealed through personal enquiries on this point in different villages 
within our estate that the average net income is Rs. 7. I do not 
guarantee the precision of these figures; nonetheless they are at least 
good indicators of the present situation. 
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Qa 83a The question of rural credit has not been satisfactorily 
tackled at least in Bengal. Debt legislation in this province has most 
unwisely shaken the credit structure of our country thus restricting 
private credit without making arrangement for organised credit. I 
may draw the attention of the Commission to a few pages of my 
brochure on that topic, a copy of which is attached hereto* (Debt 
Legislation in Bengal—specially p. 28), and in which I have tried to 
point out some of these defects as well as some suggestions for the 
improvement of agricultural credit. 

Q. 85. The co-operative credit societies have not, in my opinion, 
been able to tackle the problem of agricultural credit satisfactorily. 
I believe that most of the criticisms levelled against the co-operative 
structuse in the reports and bulletins of the Agricultural Credit 
Department of the Reserve Bank of India are applicable to our 
province. I am also taking the liberty of mentioning below certain 
specific cases within my zamindari. Of course it is always risky to 
generalize from certain individual instances; but these instances, I 
believe, are not peculiar to the district referred to below l)ut is more or 
less typical to West Bengal. So far as my information goes, the 
members of these societies do not form more than 2 per cent, of the 
total population in the respective villages. 


Village—Nabagram : Thana—Nabagram : Subdviaion—Lalbagit : 

District—Miirsliidabad. 

Name of the Prnicipal. Tntorost due 


Nabagram Palli Saimti— 

Rato of Intere-!t : Rh. 0-0 0 

Rg. 

a. 

P- 

Rh. 

a. 

P- 

1 . 

Puma OluiTKlra & Nisliibhushan 

De .. .. ..112 

8 

0 

129 

1 

0 

2 . 

Kalikaiitu J)attci 

198 

0 

0 

249 

14 

3 


Paahupati Si ilia 

146 

0 

0 

91 

10 

3 

4. 

Anukul Laha 

163 

0 

0 

173 

10 

3 

5. 

(jlamlheawan Bowa 

1)2 

0 

0 

72 

6 

6 

6 . 

Kalipada Mandal 

171 

0 

0 

178 

14 

6 

7. 

Reiuipada Nandi 

l-O? 

0 

0 

160 

9 

0 

8 . 

Gour Chandra Do 

80 

0 

0 

9.'> 

11 

0 

». 

Netai Chandra De 

r>3 

0 

0 

73 

0 

6 

10 . 

Knlipada Ghoflo 

201 

8 

0 

197 

11 

9 

11 . 

Asitabarani Dobi 

19 

0 

0 

25 

3 

6 

12 . 

Maliendra Kolai 

45 

0 

0 

46 

0 

6 

13. 

Bahuballabh Narasiindar 

78 

0 

0 

99 

0 

3 


Total 

.. 1,546 

0 

0 

1,692 

13 

3 


♦Not printed. 
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Name of tlie Members. 

Principal. 

Interest due. 

Nabagram Uttarpara Joint Bank— 

Bs. 

a. 

p* 

Rs. a. 

P* 

Rate of interest: Rs. 9-6-0 






]. 

Ramranjan Panclo 

29 

0 

0 

Nil. 


2 . 

Sarat Ch. Chakraverti 

64 

0 

0 

19 3 

6 

3. 

Dukhaharan Chakraverti 

33 

0 

0 

6 6 

9 

4. 

Sachinandan Khan 

67 

0 

0 

11 15 

9 

fi. 

Bhuflhan Chandra Mandal 

Nil 


Nil. 


6 . 

Poslmpati Narasmular 

33 

0 

0 

3 6 

9 

7. 

Sripati Mandal 

38 

0 

0 

14 9 

0 

8 . 

Oa<lafihar (Uiakraverti 

33 

0 

0 

13 9 

3 

0. 

Mahendra Manjhi 

21 

0 

0 

3 4 

3 

10 . 

Abinash Mandal 

17 

0 

0 

1 8 

9 


Total 

326 

0 

0 

72 15 

3 


Name of the Membors. 

T^rincipal. 

Intomst' 

Ine.* 

Khozardanga Co-operative Agricultural Bank— 






Rate of intortist: Rs. 10*6*0 

Ks. 

a. 

p- 

Ba. a. 

P- 

1 . 

Kobad Sliaikli 

84 

0 

0 

67 5 

3 

2 . 

Jaynal Shaikh 

28 

0 

0 

8 9 

6 

3. 

Umojan Shaikh 

85 

9 

9 

108 11 

0 

4. 

Aknl Shaikh 

120 

0 

0 

131 11 

0 

r>. 

Imarat Shaikh 

36 

0 

0 

46 3 

0 

6. 

Oflhujaii Shaikh 

30 

0 

0 

39 9 

6 

7. 

Baliali Shaikli 

100 

0 

0 

98 8 

0 

8 . 

Rekataloclja Bibi 

86 

0 

0 

92 12 

6 

9. 

VVazed Ah Shaikh 

45 

0 

0 

61 10 

3 

10 . 

Saliobjan Shaikh 

167 

0 

0 

154 15 

9 

11 . 

Mobarak SiaukJi 

36 

0 

0 

23 8 

3 

12 . 

Khazal Hiui Shaikh . . 

104 

0 

0 

148 4 

3 

13. 

Taluk Shaikh 

134 

0 

0 

182 10 

0 

14. 

Khoali Sliaikh 

Nil 



Nil 


I.*). 

Cumanoe Shaikh 

Nil 



Nil 



Total 

1,085 

9 

9 

1,387 13 

0 


Name of the Members. 

Beluri Bhitarpara Agricultural Bank— 

I^riru'ipal. 

Interest duo. 

Rate of interest: Rs. 10-14-0 

Bs. 

a. 

p- 

Bs. 

a. 

P- 

1 . 

Maiiainmad Aininal Huq 

156 

0 

0 

103 

2 

0 

2 . 

Moktar Ali 

131 

0 

0 

87 

9 

6 

3. 

Mahammad Solomon Shaikh 

131 

0 

0 

100 

6 

6 

4. 

Arshad Ali 

75 

0 

0 

42 

8 

6 

6 . 

Alena Kahaman 

116 

0 

0 

81 

0 

6 

6 . 

Mahammad Zakar Ali 

75 

0 

0 

60 

6 

9 

7. 

Khalobar Raliaman . . 

116 

0 

0 

80 

14 

6 

8 . 

Mahammad Sabibulla 

206 

0 

0 

152 

11 

3 

9. 

Mirza Ershad Ali 

236 

0 

0 

196 

11 

6 

10 . 

Mirza Eusab Ali 

206 

0 

0 

139 

11 

3 

11 . 

Parosh Mahammad . . 

106 

0 

0 

74 

3 

3 

12 . 

Etbari Shaikh 

75 

0 

0 

63 

14 

9 

13. 

Mirza Malek Ali 

75 

0 

0 

61 

9 

0 

14. 

Abdul Wahed Shaikh 

116 

0 

0 

101 

10 

6 

15. 

Serazul llaquo 

231 

0 

0 

172 

3 

6 


Total 

.. 2,051 

0 

0 

1,488 

11 

0 
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Name of the Members. 

Principal. 

Interest due. 

Beluri Dewanpara Agricultural Bank— 

Rate of interest: Rs. 10-14-0 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

1 . 

Abdul Wabed Shaikh 

69 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 . 

Abzola Klian 

47 

0 

0 

34 

11 

6 

3. 

Hosina Bibi 

47 

0 

0 

32 

1 

6 

4. 

Sabiran Bibi 

63 

0 

0 

34 

2 

9 

6 . 

Moktar Ali 

37 

0 

0 

27 

6 

9 

6 . 

Ratan Ram Bliakat .. 

CO 

0 

0 

37 

10 

0 

7. 

Ekroma Molla 

46 

0 

0 

3.6 

4 

3 

8 . 

Zunab Shaikh 

40 

0 

0 

28 

8 

0 

9. 

Afsar Shaikh 

67 

0 

0 

4.6 

14 

3 

10 . 

Osman Shaikli 

63 

0 

0 

40 

12 

3 

• 

Total 

619 

0 

0 

326 

7 

3 


• 

Name of the Members. 

JVincipal. 

Xntemst duo. 

Beluri Kliandakarpara Agricjultiiral Bank-— 
Rate of interest : Rs* 10-14-0 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

1 . 

Jabod Hossain 

190 

0 

0 

176 

3 

6 

2 . 

Nashoo Narasuiidar . . 

67 

0 

0 

6.6 

6 

6 

3. 

Kbad S]uiikli 

43 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

4. 

Niir Mohammad Shaikh 

53 

0 

0 

4,6 

3 

0 

6 . 

Mahamniad Shaikli . . 

77 

0 

0 

76 

2 

9 

6 . 

Tenoz Dowana 

63 

0 

0 

52 

11 

0 

7. 

Sumarit Shaikh 

68 

0 

0 

70 

2 

3 

•8. 

Lolzar Shaikh 

60 

0 

0 

.63 

5 

<1 

9. 

Ohla Shaikii 

64 

0 

0 

42 

4 

9 

10 . 

ZulKjd Hossaina 

.60 

0 

0 

47 

11 

9 

11 . 

Ali Hussain SJiaikh .. 

90 

0 

0 

86 

6 

3 

12 . 

Tincori Sliaikh (deceased) 

10 

0 

0 

5 

3 

6 


Total 

815 

0 

0 

763 

13 

0 


m 

Name of the Members, 

Principal. 

Interest due. 

Neemgram Pashchimpara Agricultural Bank— 
Bate of interest: Rs. 10-14-0 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

1 . 

Mahammad Waresh Ali 

60 

0 

0 

29 

8 

6 

2 . 

Matlab Hossain Ghaudhury 

180 

0 

0 

1.65 

1.6 

6 

3. 

Arshad Mallick 

78 

0 

0 

66 

7 

0 

4. 

Nayebjan Khan 

116 

0 

0 

128 

12 

3 

5. 

Shaikh Selamuakha 

100 

0 

0 

86 

13 

0 

6 . 

Osman Shaikh 

60 

0 

0 

30 

3 

0 

7. 

Nur Mahammad Shaikh 

80 

0 

0 

6.6 

3 

6 

8 . 

Setab Mallick 

100 

0 

0 

72 

14 

0 

9. 

Zeanesa Bibi 

110 

0 

0 

61 

14 

6 

10 . 

Abdul Aziz 

12.6 

0 

0 

104 

12 

0 

11 . 

Saifulla Shaikh 

200 

0 

0 

169 

12 

0 

12 . 

Zubed Hossain Ghaudhury 

100 

0 

0 

92 

6 

0 

13. 

Lekjaa Bibi 

105 

0 

0 

99 

12 

9 

14. 

Wazecl Ali 

60 

0 

0 

39 

8 

6 

16. 

Jan Bibi 

60 

0 

0 

39 

8 

6 


Total 

1,.623 

0 

0 

1,242 

7 

0 
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Naxne of the Members. 


Principal. 

Interest rlue. 

Shilagram Stiaikpara Co-operative Bank (Agricultural)— 



Rato of intoiest : Ks. 11-8-0 



Bs. 

a. 

p- 

Ks. a. p. 

1. 

Ibrahim Sliaikli 



60 

0 

0 


2. 

Poeroo Shaikli 



80 

0 

0 


3. 

Enayat Shaikli 



37 

0 

0 


4. 

ICarjaix Sliaikh 



75 

0 

0 


6, 

Himmat Shaikh 



75 

0 

0 


6. 

Sahebjan Shaikh 



68 

0 

0 


7. 

Jameer Shaikh 



55 

0 

0 


8. 

Quasim Shaikh 



62 

0 

0 


0. 

Murkhat Sliaikh 



44 

0 

0 


10. 

Taller Shaikh 



73 

0 

0 


11. 

Krplian Shaikh 



57 

0 

0 


12. 

Mi^im Shaikh 



37 

0 

0 




Total 


716 

0 

0 

• • 
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Reply by the Chief Manager, Tagore Raj (Mr. D. Chatter jee). 

Q. !■ The objects stated were not the only objects of the Regula¬ 
tion I of 1793. 

The memorable Minute of Lord Cornwallis, dated February 3 of 
1790, may also be referred to, 

*‘The history of this settlement may be traced upon the public 
proceedings; and I trust that the state to which it has reduced many 
of the landholders w’ill suggest to the Court of Directors very strong 
arguments in favour of a permanent assessment, and prove to them 
the ju'stness of Mr. Shore’s own obsei vation :—‘That the mere admis¬ 
sion of the rights of the zamindars, unless followed by the measures 
that will give value to it, Avill operate but little towards the im¬ 
provement of the country; that the demands of a foreign dominion, 
like ours, ought certainly to be more moderate than the inipositioiis 
of the native rulers, and that, to render the value of what we 
possess permanent, our demands ought to be fixed; that, rejuoved 
from the control of our Government the distance of half the globe, 
every practicable restriction should be imposed upon the administra¬ 
tion in Ijidia without circumscribing its necessary power, and the 
property of the inhabitants be secured against the fluctuations of 
caprice, or the license of unrestrained control.’ 

“I trust, however, that it cannot be imagined that I would recom¬ 
mend that the proposed settlement should be made with a blind 
precipitiition; or without our having obtained all the useful informa¬ 
tion that, in my opinion, can be expected of the real state and value 
of the diilerent districts.” 

The Permanent Settlement Regulation was enacted from a consi¬ 
deration of the urgent necessities of the State which were compli¬ 
cated, and not, only to confer any benehts on the landlords. 

With the decline in the importance of the Company’s trade “it 
became essential to ensure the financial success of the administration”. 
The revenue was not being duly collected, there were huge arrears, 
and the Directors and shareholders of the Company in London were 
getting nervous about their dividends. Successive schemes adopted 
had proved abortive, and Lord Cornwallis was sent to India with 
special instructions to settle permanently, so that it would ensure 
the realisation of a minimum amount of revenue. Thus the primary 
objects were as stated by Mr. Ascoli (page 73)— 

(1) “To place the revenue paying agency on a definite footing 

and to expedite and assure the payment of revenue. 

(2) To ensure a minimum revenue. 

(3) To free the hands of officials for other sphere of administra¬ 

tion;” 
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and tlien 

(4) “To promote the extension of cultivation"; 

and History shows how far these objects have been achieved. 

The revenue system was in a muddle, and though several systems 
were adopted, every one of them proved a failure. The realisation 
was difficult, and huge arrears accumulated. The Company’s 
servants were almost all dishonest and no papers could be properly 
scrutinised. In such a state the only expedient was the Permanent 
Settlement, for which twenty years’ experience gave them a certain 
data to work upon. A large number of officers bad so long been 
engaged for the collection, which though was unsaiisfactory, the 
hands of those officers were too full, and they could not be usefully 
engaged in other departments necessary for good government. Two- 
third of the country was full of jungle {vide Colebrooke), there were 
no means of safe communication, and attention was so long not 
given to improve them. The Permanent Settlement gave them an 
immunity from the lu'avy costs of collection, assured them a 
minimum revenue, provided them relief from any expenditure for 
improvement of agriculture; and the fifth object in view and one of 
the most important of objects, viz., to collect a loyal body of influential 
people to support them in maintaining internal peace and defence, 
was also seemed. 

The country was at that time almost in the hands and under the 
influence of several Nawabs and Eajas with whose help Lord Clive 
could secure a footing in the country; after securing a footing, they 
could not establish themselves, however, they might try; they were 
being engaged in wars outside, the French and Portuguese were giving 
them trouble, and so they thought that the support of the influential 
Kajas and Nawabs or rather zamindars, was absolutely necessary; and 
for the support a settlement with them in perpetuity was a necessity. 

A reference to the evidence of Mr. Pattle, a former member of 
the Board of Revenue, may be made in this connection— 

“The country brought under the Decennial Settlement was for 

the most part wholly uncultivated,. public credit was 

at its lowest ebb, and the Government was threatened with hostilities 
from various powerful Native States. Lord Cornwallis’s great and 
comprehensive mind saw that the only resource within his reach in 
this critical emergency was to establish public credit and redeem 
the extensive jungles of the country. These important objects, he 
perceived, could only be effected by giving to the country a perpe¬ 
tual land assessment,. ** 
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The description of the duties and obligation of zamindars are 
exhaustive. They were more stringent than what their duties were 
in the pre-Permanent Settlement days. By the Begulation I of 
1793— 

‘The zamindar was faced by the immediate prospect of being 
liable to pay a revenue, which in view of the difficulties of realizing 
rents from his tenants, was very heavy. Over his head was 
brandished the axe of the sale, ready to descend and destroy him if 
the smallest arrear accrued; it was the law of sale tliat rendered the 
Permanent Setlement unpopular. It is true that estates had been 
sold for arrears of revenue as early as the year 1774, but the ordi¬ 
nary method of realization liad been either the imprisonment of the 
proprietor (or more usually of his representatives) or the temporary 
le.ase of» the defaulting estate to others; tliese methods, however, 
seldom proved successful in preventing the zamindar from continuing 
to realize the routs. Tlie realization of arrears of revenue had pre¬ 
viously been a long-drawn-out process, often an unsuccessful process; 
it was now to be certain, automatic and immediate. In the pay¬ 
ment of the revenue the zamindar was confronted by two dangers, that 
of a year of scarcity and famine, and that of a contumacious 
tenantry. Fortunately for the zamindar the closing years of the 
eighteenth century were season of great plenty, but the other danger 
was rampant. ‘It is with extreme concern,’ wrote the Collector of 
Dacca in 1795, ‘that I am obliged to send so large a statement (for 
sales), as I am perfectly confident, the arrear has not proceeded 
from any mismanagement of the zamindars, but the liiigation of 
their under talukdars, who file suits in the Dewani Court, to evade 
the payment of their revenues’.” (Ascoli’s Early Revenue History 
of Bengal, pages 74 and 75.) 

No rights of the tenants were taken away; they continued to be 
more and more contumacious to evade payment of their just dues. 
There were no laws compelling them to pay their dues puctually and 
with regularity, and the zamindars were left with the liability to 
pay a highly extortionate revenue with no power to realise his just 
dues from his tenants. This contributed to the immediate failure 
of the objects of the Permanent Settlement and many zamindars went 
down under the hammer, and many old families became extinct. 

At the time of the Permanent Settlement, the raiyats had no 
apparent desire for permanancy and would not have the rent fixed. 
The great Revenue Administrator Mr. C. T. Buckland as Commis¬ 
sioner of Burdwan wrote in his letter No. 115, dated the 22nd June 
1875, to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal: 

“5. Prior to the Perpetual Settlement, the papers collected in 
the celebrated Fifth Report tend to show that fixity of revenue and of 
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rent was a subject on which the party who had to pay either 
revenue or rent had a great objection to iixity and consolidation of 
the sum to be paid. It was so much the practice of the native 
Government to demand a sudden increase on the revenue or rent, 
that the object of all liable to pay was to keep their admitted or 
fixed liability at the lowest figure. For instance, an annual payment 
of Rs. 5 of revenue or rent was calculated as follows: — 

Rs. 

2 the admitted asli or fixed rent or revenue. 

1 abwab. 

1 mathut. 

1 fouzdaree abwab. 


Total 5 

Therefore, although this Rs. 5 might be paid annually in a 
consolidated sum and M'illiout objection, still the payer was tenacious 
of the iJiinciple on which the calculation was made; because if a 
sudden imperial order arrived to double the demand, the double 
would be talvon as the double of R8,2, i.e,, the asli jama, and not 
as the double of Rs. 5, which included abwabs, mathut, &c. 

6. When the perpetual settlement fixed the amount of the 
revenue payable to Government by zamindar, and relieve the 
zamindar from the liability to any novel or additional demand of 
revenue, there was no real change made in the status of the raiyat as 
rent-payer to the zamindar; but the Regulations attempted to pro¬ 
vide that there should be a general exchange of pottas and 
kabuliyats between zamindars and raiyats, which would have had, 
to a great extent, the practical effect of giving fixity to the rent 
payable by the raiyat. 

7. The status of the raiyats, as described in Mr. Shore’s 
celebrated Minute of June 1789, regarding the Permanent Settlement 
of Rengal, is clearly applicable to their position when the Regula¬ 
tion of 1793 took effect. Mr. Shore says tliat there were two funda¬ 
mental distinctions in the tenures of raij ats: — 

Firstly, when the rents are calculated upon an asal or original 
rate, with an addition of tlie cesses subsequently imposed. 

Secondly, where a fixed sum is paid for a specific quantity of 
land at so much per bigha, without any other distinction. The 
raiyats holding under this form are compelled to stand to all losses, 
to pay for the land whether cultivated or not, and have no security 
against demand but desertion. 
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8. Mr, Shore next observes that there are also two distinctions of 
importance with respect to the rights of the raiyats. Those who 
cultivate the land of the village to which they belong, and either 
from length of occupancy or other cause, have a stronger right than 
others, and may, in some measure, be considered hereditary tenants, 
and generally pay the higliest rents. The other class usually culti¬ 
vate lands belonging to village where they do not reside. They are 
considered as tenants-at-will, and will not submit to the payment of 
so large a rent as the other class, and, wdien oppressed, easily 
abandon the land. 

9. Mr. Shore says that it Avould be endless to attempt to describe 
the subordinate variations in the tenures or conditions of the raiyats 
Where discretion has so long been tJio measure of exacdion; Avhere 
the qualities of the soil and the matter of the produce suggest tlie 
rates of the rents; where the standard of measuring the laud varies; 
and where endless and often contradictory customs subsist in the 
same district and village, the task must be nearly impossible. 

10. Reference is then made by Mr. Shore to the abuses which 
existed, and the arbitrary imjiosition of special additional cesses on 
vaiious pretexts, and the want of formal engagement between the 
renters and raiyats are specially noticed. On the other baad, it is 
stated by him that the raiyats derived advantages even from these 
abuses. The want of engagements, or of precision in the terms 
of them, afforded them opportunities of imposing upon the 
landlords. Artifice was opposed to exaction, and often with 
success. It was found that the raiyats showed an aversion to receive 
pattas, which ought to secure them against exactions, from appre¬ 
hension that the rates of their payments being reduced to a fixed 
amount, this would become a basis of future imposition. 

11. It is sullicient for the present purpose to sum up briefly the 
position in which the Permanent Settlement left the zamindar and 
the raiyat; the zamindar with the demand of revenue fixed forever 
against him, tlie raiyat with demand of rent unfixed and uncertain, 
and apparently with no desire that it should be fixed.” 

Colebrooke in his Remarks on the Husbandry and Internal Com¬ 
merce of Bengal says in page 45: — 

“In recognising a proprietary right belonging to zamindars, no 
more can have been intended than to disclaim all pretensions on the 
part of the Soveriegn to a property in the soil, not to abridge or 
annul the rights and privileges of other classes.” 

No rights of the tenants were taken away by the Regulation I 
of 1793, but they became so obstructive and contumacious in evading 
payments that laws later on had to be enacted for the punctual 

26 
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realisation of rents, in order to ensure a punctual payment of revenue 
by the zamindars. 

Eather it was that the rights and privileges, that the zamindars 
were in the enjoyment of, were curtailed and abridged by the 
measure. This will be evident from what follows below: — 

Lord Cornwallis, while acknowledging the rights of zamindars 
contended for by Mr. Shore, and the force of the latter’s reasoning, 
maintained that individual rights and immunities should give way 
to considerations of Imperial interests and necessities. Ilis Lordship 
said in his Minute of February 3rd, 1790— 

“I admit the proprietary rights of the zamindars, and that they 
have hitherto held the collection of the internal duties; but this 
Ijrivilc'ie appears to me so incompatible with the general prosperity 
of the country, that however it may be sanctioned bj' long usage, I 
conceive there are few who will not think us justifiable iii resuming 
it.” 


The principle was adopted in Regulation XXVII of 1793. Its 
preamble runs as follows: — 

“Experience having at length proved that prohibitory order for 
preventing oppression were not attended with the desired effect, 
it was determined on the 11th June 1790, to take from the land¬ 
holders the power of imposing and collecting duties; and to exercise 
this privilege immediately and exclusively on the part of Govern¬ 
ment. The consequences of this measure were expected to be the 
effectual abolition of many vexatious duties on articles of internal 
manufacturer and consumption, as well as on exports and imports; 
the supression of many petty monopolies and exclusive previleges, 
which had secretly been continued to the great prejudice of the 
lower orders of the people; and as the natural effects of the reform 
of these abuses, benefit to trade, and ease to inhabitants of the 
country in general. A further consequence expected from the 
exercise of this privilege was future opportunity of augmenting the 
public revenue in case the exigencies of Government should render 
it indespensably necessary, without increasing the assessment on 
land.” 

The above clearly establishes that beyond the assessment of a 
fixed revenue, the Permanent Settlement did not confer any boon on 
the zamindars; rather the measure freed the raiyats and “other lower 
orders of the people” from “vexatious,”—but not illegal—duties 
and ini])osts. It also took away some of the privileges and benefits 
which the zamindars were in the enjoyment of through “long usage”. 
The great mind of Lord Cornwallis foresaw how the revenue could 
be fixed forever without impairing the resources from which the 
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economic interest of the country could progress unhindered, and 
trade and commerce could prosper; and he offered the bait of fixity* 
of revenue to the zamindars, which they were made or induced to* 
accept, as a relief from the vexatiousness they had been subjected to‘ 
by the ever-increasing fluctuations in the amount of Government' 
demands. 

Q* 2i The Permanent Settlement recognised tlie property in the 
soil to lie in the zamindars. In reference to this question close 
scrutiny was made of the rights of all parties particularly that of 
the tenants. Mr. Shore in paragraph 389 of his Minute, dated 18th 
June 1789, said— 

“The raiyats by long occupancy acqiiire a right of possession in 
the soil, and are not subject to be removed; but this right does not 
authorise them to sell or mortgage it, and is so far distant from a' 
right of property.” 

While the Permanent Settlement declared the zamindars to be 
the proprietors of the soil and fixed the amount of their revenue, it 
declared that the tenants must be treated according to the prevailing* 
custom. • 

Mr. Henry St. George Tucker in his book (published in 1825), 
“Review of the Financial Situation of the East India Company in 
1821,said in pages 92 and 93 as below— 

“The rights of the zamindars were contested by persons of high 
authority; but Lord Cornwallis who naturally revolted at the extra¬ 
vagant proposition of the Sovereign being the universal landlord, at 
once cut the knot, by deciding, that if the landholders did not exist, 
they ought to ^ist and must be created; and as a consequence of, 
this determination, the zamindars whose conned ion with the land was 
inore immediate and apparent, were recognised by our Government 
as the proj)rietors of the soil; a reservation being expressly made at 
the same time in favour of the rights of any other parties, who, by¬ 
virtue of prescriptive usage or otherwise, might be able subsequently* 
to establish an interest in the land.” 

Thus it was not that all landlords of whatever description and 
origin were given the benefit of the Permanent Settlement, but it 
was only those “whose connection with the land was more immediate- 
and apparent” that were given the right. The raiyats also wera 
given the privilege of establishing their rights; and they were at. 
liberty to apply to the Government where the zamindar was exceed-, 
ing his rights. Vide Lord Cornwallis Minute of February 3, 1790, 
paragraph 2. 

“The cultivator therefore has, in such cases, an undoubted right 
to apply to Government for the protection of liis property, and Gov-' 
ernment is at all times bound to afford him redress.” 
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All tenancy legislations subsequent to Permanent Settlement has 
been directed avowedly with this object. The zamindars before the 
Permanent Settlement were in the full enjoyment of powers of en¬ 
hancing the rents of the raiyats and of realising abwabs under many 
designations, but the Permanent Settlement restricted these powers. 
Their other powers of realising tax on internal commerce were taken 
away and their sayer collections were abolished. 

In Mr. Tucker’s book above referred to we find in page 94— 

“We endeavoured at the same time to limit their demands for 
rent, and to preserve the right of occupancy to their raiyats and 
under-tenants.” 

In this way the Permanent Settlement to a certain extent 
regulated the usage of the land, and, in the answcT* to question 3, 
we shall see that the result of the Permanent Settlement has always 
been the improvement of the economic interest of the province. 

One of the essential ingredients of a right of property is the 
right to choose the person who will enjoy the said property. As we 
have seen above, beyond the limitations to the rights of the zamin¬ 
dars imposed by Oovernment in legislations subsequent to the 
Permanent Settlement as regards raiyats with a right of occupancy, 
zamindar has the absolute right to choose his tenant; and, even in 
cases of raiyats having rights of occupancy, these tenants could not 
sell or mortgage the lands {vide Shore’s Minute referred to earlier 
in answer to this question). It follows then that beyond the pres¬ 
criptive right of user by a raiyat the zamindar had the right to 
choose his tenant from before Permanent Settlement, which con¬ 
firmed this power by recognising him as the proprietor of the soil. 

As regards new settlements, there have been no restrictions 
imposed; rather we have in Regulation VI11 of 1793 that the 
zamindar has the power to let his lands “in whatever manner he 
may think proper”. 

Q. 3« The zamindars have played a very important part in the 
economic development of the province. In fact, no institution can, 
even now, boast of any importance without the hands of the zamin¬ 
dars contributing directly or indirectly to its success. liook 
wherever one may like, the impress of the zamindar is on every 
instituiion whether it is a social, moral, religious, educational, chari¬ 
table or even an agricultural institution. The big zamindari bunds 
of old, and the big tanks and dighis which intersperse the country¬ 
side were neither constructed by the Sovereign nor by the tenants. 
In fact many of these are still being maintained by many zamin¬ 
dars. Even now, when there is a project mooted for the development 
or improvement, the zamindars, though disintegrated, shorn off all 
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their powers and privileges, and reduced to the position of dependence 
oa the sweet will of their tenants for the collection of their just 
dues, do not hold themselves aloof, but come out with their pursea 
to help as much as it lies in their jiower. 

In continuation of the evidence of Mr. Pattle that has been quoted 
in my reply to question 1, Mr. Pattle observed as below:— 

“Admitting the sacrifice was very great, I think it cannot be 
regretted when it is considered what difficulties it conquered, and 
what prosperity it has introduced and achieved. For ray part I 
am convinced tliat our continuance in the country depends on the 
adoption of that measure, and that our stability could not otherwise 
have been maintained unaltered.” 

That the country was industrially prosperous before the advent ol 
the British there is no doubt; that this prosperity was a thing of the 
past not very long after the Permanent Settlement, there is equally 
no doubt. The following is a (luotntion from Page f) of the Notes 
on India by Dr. Buist of Bombay (India Reform No. Ill published 
in fjondon), which will <!stablish this proposition. 

“Its indigenous manufactures, now fast hastening to decay, were 
once on a scale of magjiificence w'ortliy of its raw produce. The 
correct forms of ships—only elaborated within the past ten years by 
the science of Europe—have been familiar to India for ten centuries; 
and the vessels which carried peacocks to 0])hir for king Solomon,, 
were nrobably the same as the fishing craft of the present day, which 
furnish the models the American and English clipper and yacht 
builders are aspiring after. The carving of its woodwork, the pat¬ 
terns, colours, and texture of its cari)ets, shawls and scarfs, admired 
for centuries, have, since the great fair of the worl.l been set forth 
as patterns for the most skilled artificers of Europe to imitate. 
From the looms of Dacca went forth those wonderful tissues that 
adorned the noblest beauties of the Court of Augustus Caesar, bearing 
in the eternal city the satne designation sixteen centuries ago as 
that by which cotton is still known in India; and the abundance of 
Roman coins and relics up to our time occasionally; exhumed yet 
preserve traces of the early commercial connection between the two 
most wonderful nations in the world—those of the Caesars and the 
Moghuls. The rarest gifts Bengal could offer its native princes or 
its foreign conquerors, were the muslins known as “the running 
water,’’ or “the nightly dew,’’—being w'hen wet scarcely distinguish¬ 
able from either; and since the advent of the English, a single piece, 
twenty yards in length, and one and a quarter in breadth, weighing 
no more than fourteen ounces, has been sold for twenty-five pounds, 
a sum equal to the requital of three Dacca spinners and weavers for 
twelve months.” 
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This was the condition prevailing when the collections of the 
internal duties on commerce, etc., and other imports was in the hands 
of the zamindars, and when they were in the exclusive enjoyment 
of monopolies, and of duties on exports and imports. These powers 
were taken away by the Regulation I of 1793 and Regulation XXVII 
of 1793 and the country’s trade, commerce and industry were taken 
upon in the nursing care of the then Government. Somehow or 
other this prosperous condition and industrial development became a 
•thing of the past after the Permanent Settlement but the zamindars 
cannot be blamed for this. The economic interest of a country 
grows Tpari passu with the industrial development, ^ and one cannot 
grow when the otlier lies moribund; but whatever improvement in 
the economic interest of the country has since been made, it has 
certainly been due to a great extent, to the efforts of the zamiddars. 

The good and improved results of the Regulations were evidenced 
by the fact that the Company though its trade was then declining, 
could carry on the administration and wage its almost never-ending 
wars outside Bengal without detriment to its financial resources and 
without even limiting or lessening the amount of its dividends paid 
to its share-holders. 

In Dr. Wilson’s “Mill’s history of India”, Vol. VI, page 671, it 
is said— 

“In every year of our intercourse with India even in those in 
which the public revenue has fallen far short of the expenditure, 
.there has been a large accession to English capital, brought home 
from India.” 

K Mr. Tucker in page 34 of his book (A Review of the financial 
situation of the East India Company in 1824), wrote 

“The living spring was drained for the moment; but it was not 
destroyed. Embarrassed as we were, in some degree, at the instant, 
the Government consigned to the Court of Directors, in the very ship 
which conveyed Lord Hastings to India, the sum of ^300,000 in 
specie and bullion; nor could it have been prepared in 1815 to 
undertake an expensive war, if at the close of 1813, the sources of 
bur prosperity had not remained unimpaired and abundant.” 

. Before 1793 two-third of the land was jungle and waste land, 
and the land tax which was the only source of revenue could not be 
regularly and punctually recovered in its entirety. Zamindars and 
capitalists were shy to make any agricultural enterprises in view of 
the prevailing system of periodical assessments of revenue. Since 
the introduction of Permanent Settlement, though for 16 years the 
realisation of revenue was not very satisfactory,—I call this the 
period of transition,—not only the land revenue was being realised 
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with clock-work regularity, but new sources of revenue were opened 
out, the yield of which was considerably more than the land tax. 
That the zamindars have contributed towards this development, and 
that because of the Permanent Settlement, is amply evident. On 
the 20th October 1833 the Commissioner of Burdwan reported— 

“The Bengal of to-day offers a startling contrast to the Bengal of 
1793; the wealth and prosperity of the country have marvellously 
increased—increased beyond all precedent under the Permanent 

Settlement.A f>reat portion of this increase is due to’ 

the zamindari body as a whole, and they have been very active and 
powerful factors in the develojunent of this prosperity.*' 

Mr.,Tucker in his book referred to above, in page 103 said so far 
back as in 1825— 

“Still, there are persons who, witnessing the flourishing condition 
of the Bengal provinces, and knowing that the rents and income of 
the zamindars have, in many instances, been immoderately increased, 
seem disposed to impute to Lord Cornwallis an improvident sacrific-e 
of the public revenue. 'Phe inference is as gratuitous, as the im¬ 
putation is unjust. The prosperity of the country and the growing 
opulence of the zamindars, are the happy effects of the Permanent 
Settlement.” 

“Those effects would probably never have been produced, if the 
Settlement had never been made. Secure to man the produce of his 
industry, and he will be industrious. Provide for the security of his 
property and it will be embarked in works of public utility, advanta¬ 
geous to the individual, and beneficial to the community at large. 
But if the deadly hand of the tax-gatherer perpetually hover over 
the land, and threaten to grasp that which is not yet called into 
existence, its benumbing influence must be fatal, and the fruits of 
earth will be stifled in the very germ.” 

[n pages 107 and 108 he wrote— 

“By limiting the demand of the exchequer, the residuary pro¬ 
duce of industry became a property, and the labour of the country 
was stimulated into active employment. A widlemess, as if by 
magic, was converted into a garden; capital was created; the surplus 
produce of the soil was preserved; and the abundance of one province, 
or of one season, .supplied the deficiencies of another. Famine, that 
scourge of a numerous population, has been averted, as far as it can 
be averted by human means; and during a period of thirty-five 
years, in which unfavourable seasons and deficient harvests have 
certainly been experienced. Bengal has not only enjoyed plenty at 
home, but has assisted largely in supplying the wants of other 
countries”. 
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It may pertinently be aeked here as to who contributed to this 
prosperity as evidenced by Mr. Tucker in 1825; not the Sovereign, 
the East India Company, which were busy in paying dividends and 
waging wars in Southern India. The fiscal system introduced by 
Regulation I of 1793 was the main cause of such prosperity. 

These effects were the very results that were anticipated by the 
great mind of Lord Cornwallis. “It is expressly stated in the pre¬ 
amble to Regulation XXVII of 1793 that the Legislature in 
resuming and abolishing the sayer” which was kepi out of the 
Permanent Settlement Regulation (I of 1793) or internal duties and 
taxes had these objects in view; firstly, the promotion of commerce; 
secondly, general relief of the inhabitants from oppressive taxes; 
and thirdly, the augmentation of income “in case ihc exige^icies of 
Government should render it indispensably necessary to augment the 
I)ublic revenue without increasing the assessment on the lands.” 

Assertions now-a-days are too common that the zamindars never 
did nor have done anything generally for tlie improvement of their 
tenants. To mal<e a negative assertion is very easy and against it 
eases of liberality are not accepted as sufficient to disprove the 
general charge of callousness. We can however refer to the great 
famine of 1873-74 which devastated the countryside generally, and I 
think one may with profit refer to the well-known Minute of 
Sir Ricliard Temple, the then Lieutenant-Governor of lleiigal, on 
the services rendered by the zamindars during that famine. Extracts 
from the Minute are given below:— 

“I must, however, premise by remarking that there are two 
important points which cannot be fully set forth in specific details 
of this cliaracter, namely, the effect of the suspension or remission of 
rents, and the gift of land to the State, free of cost, for relief works. 

“In most cases it is probable, and in many cases, it is certain, 
throughout the distressed districts, that the zamindars and land¬ 
holders of all classes have suspended the collection of a considerable 

portion of their rents. They (the zamindars) must all 

have suffered at least temporary pecuniary loss, and some must have 
undergone great inconvenience. Large numbers, perhaps many 
thousands of lesser landholders, who cannot be formally desigpiated as 
distressed, must nevertheless have suffered a severe distress, the full 
degree of which will never be exactly known. It will be found, too, 
that for the period of the famine and scarcity, the land revenue is 
paid in by the zamindars in a manner which is satisfactory and 
creditable to the working of the Permanent Settlement. 

“As a general fact, I may mention, that the total of the sums 
taken out by zamindars, landholders and merchants, both European 
and Native—chiefly by Natives as advances from the public 
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treasury, amounts io forty lakhs of Rupees or 4J400,000; partly for 
improvement of the land, partly for the benefit of the tenantry, 
partly for importation of grain. These advances will doubless be 
punctually repaid. They were taken by the reee])ients not at all 
for their owm benefit, but for the sake of doing good ofiices to those 
with whom they w’ere connected-by ties of fellowship, of neighbour¬ 
hood, or of social relation. The magnitude of the s^ira total 
represents a great effort made by the upper classes of society on this 
occasion.” 

To. that Minute was annexed detailed lists of the contributions 
and liberality of the zamindars. That the material condition of the 
raiyats was prosperous and progressive even after such a disastrous 
famine * and the magnanimous conduct of the zamindars will be 
♦•vidonced by the reports of the several Commissioners of Divisions 
published in the supplements to the “Calcutta Gazette” from November 
I87d to August 1882. The resolutions of Govcrnmout on the reports 
of the Divisional Commissioners were discontinued in the Gazettes 
in 1880 and 188], for which years the Administration Repoits of the 
Government of Dengal may be referred to. 

The zamindars of to-day though much crippled by law and 
agitation and also by successive enactments, further and further 
limiting their lesourccs and depriving them of the means of realisa¬ 
tion, still retain that sjiirit of liberality, and even in the recent 
distress caused by flood and scarcity in 1981-82, and also of this 
year, many a zamiudar and landholders have practically suspended 
their rent collections; and I know of one zamindar—the Maharaja 
Tagore who has absolutely stopped realisation of all interest since 
1981 up to the present date, and over and above that remitted a 
quarter of his net dues thrice since that year (1981). De contributed 
also liberally as much as possible towards the relief fund, started in 
the locality this year (1989). Others must have also contributed and 
perhaps more liberally, but that cannot be widely known, as none of 
these truly aristrocratie class of people will blow their own trumpets. 

In closing iny answer I would invite reference to the remarks of 
Mr. Ascoli quoted at the end of ray answer to question 12. 

Q. 4< The simple answer to this question is the Regulation I of 
1793 itself Avhich “formally” declared and confirmed that the right 
of property in the soil was in the zamindars. The word “zamindars” 
was used in a very wide sense. In the pre-Permanent Settlement 
days there were several tributaiy princes, who, beyond paying a 
tribute to the Sovereign, exercised the powder of a king in the internal 
fiscal administration of his principality or zamindari, in the mainte¬ 
nance of law and order and in the defence of his territory. We yet 
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remember the 12 Bhuiyas of Bengal who were more than territorial 
magnates. 

During the Muhammadan .Oovernment the office of the zamindar 
was recognised as hereditary. The question as to the person in 
whom the right of property lay was at length discussed in the 
Grant-Shore-Cornwallis controversy. Mr. Shore declared— 

“The rents belong to the Sovereign; the lands to the zamindars.” 

Seventeen years before the Permanent Settlement, Mr. Francis, 
afterwards Sir Phillip Francis wrote in 1770— 

“The inheritable quality of the lands is alone sufficient to prove 
that they are the property of the zamindars, talukdars and others 
to whom they have descended by a long course of iiiheritan6e. The 
right of the Sovereign is founded on conquest, by which ho succeeds 
to the State of the conquered prince; unless, in the first instance, he 
resolves to appropriate and transfer all private property, by an, act of 
pow'er, in virtue of his conquest. When the Moghuls con¬ 

quered Bengal, there is no mention, in any historical account, that 
they dispossessed the zamindars of their land.” 

When the British assumed the direct administration of Bengal in 
1772 they at any rate found the zamindars in possession, exercising 
in full the right of proprietors. There were then many Rajas who 
<‘Ould date their possession from before the Muhammadan rule, and 
their possession was not disturbed, rather it was confirmed in some 
cases in the reign of the Emperor Akbar. The Sovereign Power, 
whether Muhammadan or Hindu, claimed a certain portion or share 
of the produce of every bigha of land, and, subject to the payment 
either in kind or cash of such assessment, the zamindar exercised 
full proprietary rights of gift, sale exchange, etc.; and beyond the 
Government assessment, all that he realised was his own. The 
charge of police, the maintenance of law and order, the adminis¬ 
tration was also in his hands, and the raiyat had no Courts or 
tribunals where he could appeal questioning the Justice of his 
demands. 

Mr. Shore (afterwards liord Teignmouth) in his Minute of 18th 
June 1789 said— 

“I consider the zamindars as the proprietors of the soil, to the 
property of which they succeed by the right of inheritance, accord¬ 
ing to the laws of their own religion; and that the Sovereign authority 
cannot justly exercise the power of depriving them of the succession 
nor of altering it when there are any legal heirs. The privilege of 
disposing of the land by sale or mortgage is derived from the funda¬ 
mental right, and was exercised by the zamindars before we 
acquired the Dewani.” 
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Lord Cornwallis in Ms Minute, d,ated the 18th September 1789, 
said— 

“Mr. Shore has most ably, and, in my opinion, most successfully, 
in his Minute delivered in June last, argued in favour of the rights 
of zamindars to the property of the soil. But, if the value of 
permanency is to be withdrawn from the Settlement now in agitation, 
of what avail will the power of arguments be to the zamindars for 
whose rights he has contended P“ 

Again, his Lordship writes: — 

“Altogether, however, I am not only of opinion that the zamin¬ 
dars have the best right, but from being pursuaded that nothing 
could be so ruinous to the public interest as tliat the land should be 
retained as the property of Government, I am also convinced that 
failing the claim of right of the zamindars, it would be necessary for 
the public good to grant a right of properly in the soil to them or 
to person of other descriptions. I think it unnecessary to enter into 
any discussion of the grounds upon which their right appears to be 
founded.” 

liOrd ('oniwallis also said in his Minute of 3rd February 1790. 

“L admit the proprietarj’^ right of the zamindars and that they 
have hitherto held the collection of the internal duties.” 

Lord Lyndhurst, that very learned Judge says as reported in 
Moore’s Indian Apeals, Vol. 1 ,page 348, as below: — 

“It is to be gleaned from these Regulations that the proprietors of 
lands vin India had an absolute ownership and dominion of soil, that 
the soil was not vested generally in the Sovereign, that proprietors 
did not hold it at the will of the Sovereign, but held the pro¬ 
perty as their own.I think it is impossible to read those 

articles without coming to the conclusion that the zamindars and 
talukdars Avere owners of the soil, subject only to a tribute, and that 
it was the object of the Regulalion to make that tribute fixed and 
permanent.” 

The late Mr. Justice Sarada Charan Mitter in his Tagore I>aw 
lecture explained the question very accurately with reference to the 
case reported in 19 W. R. Page 8 (Rajkishen vs. Ram joy) as below— 

“The zamindars were the only class of persons whom in the then 
existing state of things the Government coAild look to for punctual 
realisation of State dues. There was at the time this important body 
who had widely different sources of origin, but known to the 
Muhammadan Governors by one name only. Some of them had 
long ancestries to tell, beginning at a period co-eval, if not anterior, 
to the Muhammadan conquest of Bengal. Many of them were 
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hereditary princes, owing only financial allegiance to the authority 
of the Great Moghuls or his viceroys. Their law of succession was 
the law of princij^alities—primogeniture. Even those who were of 
recent origin were very influential and wielded power not much 
inferior to that wielded by the very ancient families. The more 
influential and the intelligent amongst these were, to borrow a 
modern expression, members of the viceregal council at Murshidabad. 
They were ministers of State, and the government of the country was 
practically, to a considerable extent, entrusted to their hands. If we 
classify them, the first class would represent the old Hindu Bajas of the 
country, whose ancestors had held independent principalities or princi¬ 
palities that owed only nominal allegiance to the Imperial Government, 
either Hindu or Mohamedan. The Bajas of Assam, Tippera, Cooch- 
Behar, Bilaspur, Birbhum and Chota Nagpur may be placed in this 
class. The second class consisted of the great landholding families that 
came into existence during the Muhammadan Government through 
its sulTerence or favour. The Bjijas of Bajshahi, Binajpur, Burdwan 
and Jessore with many others were de facto rulers in their own states 
or territories, ami used to pay only fixed tribute or land tax. They 
were like feudatory chiefs. The third and the most numerous class 
consisted of persons whose families had held ofli(!e8 for collecting 
reveinies for two or three generations and who thus claimed a 
proscriptive right to hold on. Then there were the revenue farmers 
w’ho, since the grant of the Biwani in 1705 had been placed in office 
and also happened to be called zamindars. Thus all the persons of 
families known as zamindars in 1790 were not merely collectors of 
land revenue or tahsildars removable at pleasure. The office of 
zainindar had, in fact, in most instances become hereditary, and they 
paid fixed sums of money to the Nawab’s treasury, more as tribute 
than as land revenue. The Nawab sometimes extorted more money 
than the settled or customary amount, but that was not by right or 
law, but by might or violation of law. When the Government of 
India, that is to say, the power in England and Governor-Generars 
Council in India, agreed in dealing with all these zamindars in the 
same way as if they were feudal lords, some of them were no doubt 
raised in position and emoluments, but the status of many of them 
was lowered.” 

The Shore-Grant-Cornwallis controversy and all the controversies 
that were raised after the prom\ilgation of Begulation I of 1793, 
was generally on the question whether the property in the soil lay in 
the Sovereign or in the zamindars. There were of course some con¬ 
testants on behalf of the peasants, but the precarious condition of 
their tenures precluded all ideas of proprietorship of the land to lie 
in them. In the pre-Permanent Settlement days, the tenant exer¬ 
cising the best right was the khudkasht kadeemee tenant who had his 
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possession secured, but who had no right to transfer, and this pre¬ 
cluded all idea of proprietorship. Proprietorship presupposes several 
characteristics which the zamindars only were in the enjoyment of 
in those days— 

(1) They had the right to sell and make a gift of their lands; and 
in discharge of the arrears of revenue occurring, their lands were 
sold, and the possessor stepped into the same right as his predcceasor- 
in-interest held before him. 

(2) They had the rights of inheritance. 

(3) In case they were dei)rivred of their lands and the Government 
framed them out to others they were entitled to a “malikana” from 
his substitute. The word 'malikana’ is significant. This right to 
receive a malikaTia can only be reconciled with the projjrietorship of 
the land lying in the zamindars {vide Ascoli in the Earl 3 '^ History of 
Bengal, page 43). 

(4) The uninterrupted and free possession of nankar lands and 
other free lands is incompatible with any idea of a temporary tenure. 

The proprietary right in the soil lay in the zamindars from before 
the Permanent Settlement, and it was confirmed by the llegulation 1 
of 1793 after a lengthy and protracted enquiry held by no less a person 
than jthe Governor-General, which action was confirmed by the then 
British Government. That the zamindars in the majority were the pro¬ 
prietors was also the opinion of the majority of his Council, and it was 
also the finding of that great and eminent Judge, Lord Lyndhurst. The 
zamindars were not created by the Permanent Settlement, but their 
rights were confirmed, and by such confirmation limited, by the Regu¬ 
lation I of 1793.* It also lowered the status of the majority of their 
class. 

Qi 5i The pledge was given not by the East India Company 
alone and on their own initiative. “In 1784 the Act for the ‘Better 
Regulation and Management of the East India Company’ was passed 
by the Houses of Parliament (24 Geo III C 25) to settle and establish 
the permanent rules by which the tributes, rents, and services of the 
Rajas, zamindars, polygars, talukdars and other native landholders 
should be in future rendered and paid.” 

The Court of Directors issued instructions to the then Governor of 
Bengal to act in the spirit of the provisions of the Act. 

Lord Cornwallis arrived in India armed with the famous letter, dated 
12th April 178(1, of the Court of Directors, “who considered that the 
spirit of the Regulating Act, 1784, would be best observed by fixing a 
permanent revenue on a review of the assessment, etc. etc.” Lord 
Cornwallis considered the question from all points of view and then 
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passed the Regulation I of 179‘3. In his Ix)rd8hip’8 Minute of February 
3rd, 1790, it is said— 

“Twenty years have been employed in collecting information. 
In 17G9, Supervisors were appointed; in 1770, Provincial Councils were 
established; in 1772, a Committee of Circuit was deputed to make the 
settlement, armed with all the powers of the Presidency; in 1776, 
Amins were appointed to make a hastobood of the country; in 1781, 
the Provincial Councils of Revenue were abolished, and Collectors were 
Bent into the several districts, and the general council and manage* 
ment of the revenues were lodged in a Committee of Revenue at 
Calcutta, under the immediate inspection of Government. Like our 

predecessors, we set out with seeking for new information; and we 

have now been three years in collecting it. Voluminous reports have 
been transmitted by the several Collectors on every point which was 
deemed of importance. The object of these various airangements 
has been to obtain an accurate knowledge of the value of the lands 

and of the rules by which the zamindars collect the rents from the 

raiyats.” 


Thus “it was determined by his lordships after mature deliberation 
that the settlement should be declared permanent; and that this 
determination was approved and confirmed by the authorities in 
England in a letter from the Court of Director bearing date the 29th 
August 1792” (Tucker’s Review, page 96). “This letter is supposed 
to have been written under the immediate dictation of the late Lord 
Cornwallis, and with the entire concurrence of the Ministry of the 
day, Mr. Pitt—Lord Grenville, &c.” (Foot-note to Tucker’s book, 
page 96). 


It was thus not a hasty measure. Under the instructions of the 
Parliament the measure was enacted and “delivered” to the zamindars 
of Bengal. It was not a gift, it was not a boon, but it promised them 
an indemnity from ever increasing fluctuations in Government demands, 
while on the other hand it limited their powers. A tax of 90 per 
cent, on their gross assets was made permanent, their sayer collections 
were taken away and, they were made subject to a relentless Sunset 
Law. The zamindars would not accept it,—they did not pray for,— 
but the measure was thrust on them; not for any humanitarian grounds 
but for political and economic grounds benefiting the Company. The 
then zamindars were living land, and, in spite of the great and 
responsible limitations imposed on them by the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, they had to shoulder the responsibility though with great 
reluctance. The effects of the undertaking of such responsibility 
were disastrous. A quotation from the Tagore Law Lectures (pages 91 
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and 92) of 1896 on the Land Law of Bengal by the late Mr. Justice 
Sarada Charan Mitter will establish this point: — 

‘*The revenue fixed was so high that, within the course of fifteen 
years, the Bajas of Nadia, Bajshahi. Beshenpur, Dinajpur, Kasijora 
and many others almost submerged under its wave. The Birbhum 
zamindar was completely ruined. A host of small zamindars shared 
the same fate. It is perhaps scarcely too much to say that in a few 
years a complete revolution took place in the constitution and owner¬ 
ship of the estates which formed the subject of the Settlement. The 
dismemberment was quick and the ruin subversive of its very 
principles.” 

The zamindars vested rights were limited by the measure, and they 
were subjected to an inexorable Sale Law. Mr. Ascoli in page 74 of 
his book*thus states the case: — 

“The main points of objection were the amount of revenue assessed, 
and the means that had been adopted for the enforcement of payment. 
The zamindar was faced by the immediate prospect of being liable to pay 
a revenue, which in view of realising rents from his tenants was very 
heavy. Over his head was brandished the axe of sale, ready to 

descend and destroy him if the smallest arrear accrued. 

The realisation of arrears of revenue had previously been a long- 
drawn-out process, often an unsuccessful process; it was now to be 
certain, automatic, and immediate. In the payment of the revenue 
the zamindar was confronted by two dangers, that of a year of scarcity 
and famine, and that of a contumacious tenantry.” 

The immediate effects of the measure were not very satisfactory 
as said above. The amount of arrears of revenue increased, though 
the Sunset Law was being stringently enforced. 

To make the measure successful and to ensure the realisation of a 
certain amount of revenue, the then Government realised, that, unless 
measures ensuring the realisation of the dues of the zamindars were 
adopted, there would be no security for the realisation of their own 
revenue, and so they passed the Regulation XVII of 1793 which 
declared that the landholders should have the means of “compelling 
payments from defaulters without being obliged to have recourse to 
the Court of Justice” and so the power of distraint was provided 
therein. This measure did not prove very successful, and so Regula¬ 
tion VII of 1799 was passed giving power to the landholders to arrest 
the persons of the defaulter under process of the Civil Court. This 
law was further amended by Regulation V of 1812, and these two 
laws were current for half a century. Thereafter Regulation XIV of 
1824 and Regulation VIII of 1831 were also enacted providing for 
summary suits for arrears to be heard by the Collectors of districts 
instead of by Dewani Adawlats. 
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Thus for about half a century the Government faithfully carried 
out the pledge, and while the zamindars carried out their part of 
the contract by submitting to the legislation of 1793, the Government 
also did their part of the contract to do all what was fair and neces¬ 
sary to enable the zamindars to faithfully carry out their obligation. 
In this way peace was established, jungles were cleared, commerce 
increased and industries prospered. The zamindars were able also 
to devote much of their money and time for the development and 
improvement of estates, digging tanks, wells, etc., by constructing 
zamindari bunds, by establishing schools and charitable institutions. 
Thus their power and influence grew with their riches as a result of 
their investments in land in the full security of the pledge given by 
the Government of the country, and they thus came to be known as 
the “natural leaders of the people.” This was the ultimate object of 
the Permanent Settlement. The financiers and capitalists than began 
to thing that the land must further be taxed and the Government fell 
that it would not be wise to allow the influence of the zamindars to 
grow further. It was then that they began to dig out excuses for 
curbing down their power and influence over tenants and other people. 
The result was the enactment of Act X of 1859 which manifestly 
evinced a revulsion of feeing in favour of the raiyats. This policy 
was continued, and Act VIII of 1869, Act VIII of 1885, and Act IV 
of 1928 came one after another, further and further curtailing the 
powers of the zamindars and reducing them to a position of rent- 
oollectors, worse than that of tlie alleged rent-collectors of the pre- 
Permanent Settlement days; and lastly the Act VI of 1938 was enacted 
further reducing the zamindars to a position of nullity left with 
absolutely all their means of realisation taken away, except by suppli¬ 
cation at the door of his tenants, and by the costly and dilatory 
procedure of Civil Courts. The contumacy of the tenants, which 
bafiled all attempts of the then Government to come to a stable 
financial situation in the pre-Permanent Settlement days, the same 
contumacy of the tenants which made the immediate effect of the 
Regulation 1 of 1793 so disastrous and which resulted in the elimina¬ 
tion of several old and ancient zamindars, and to controvert which the 
Government had to pass several laws as detailed above, became a 
desirable commodity with the later day Government. It is now the 
contumacy that counts with the democratic Government. Mr. C. T. 
Biickland said in his letter No. 115, dated the 22nd June 1875: — 


“Instead of every encouragement and opportunity being given for 
the adjustment of rents privately and amicably between landlord and 
tenant, a strong temptation is held out to the tenant to defer the pay¬ 
ment of his rent, and to have recourse to the advice of the evil coun¬ 
sellers who live by promotion of litigation.” 
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The situation has now been further accentuated inasmuch as by 
the passing of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act an incentive to 
non-payment has been provided. 

The giving of the pledge with the sanction of the Parliament, and 
the acceptance of the same was a contract and this contra(;i w'as streng¬ 
thened by the conduct of the parties to it. The raiyats could not be 
any parties to the contract, as their position and rights did not give 
them any status to be a contracting party. Besides, it being a contmct 
whereby the revenue payble to Government was being fixed for ever, 
and the raiyat never having any obligation to pay revenue to Govern¬ 
ment they had no status to join in the contract. It is thus such a 
contract as is enforceable by law. 

• 

As regards the charge of crippling the financial re 80 ur(;es of the 
province, the remarks of late Mr. Justice Sarada Charan Mitter in his 
Tagore Law Lectures on the liiind Law of Bengal will be illuminating. 

“Financiers in India now r^giet that there was this Permanent 
Settlement, as the zamindars of the present day make large profits. 
That some of them do make profit is undoubted. A good many of them, 
however, derive title by purchase, i.e., outlay of large capitals. These 
financiers think that it is the State, and not the zamindars, who should 
have profited by the increase of the cultivated area in Bengal and the 
more manifold increase in the value of the produce. But they forget 
that the East India Company would have been reduced to bankruptcy, 
if they had not adopted the principle of Permanent Settlement; they 
forget, that the vested rights of a large number of zamindars required 
Permanent Settlement, and that taking all things into consideration 
the State has not suffered, the ancient Rajas and the cultivators of 
the soil have suffered. In fact, notwithstanding the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, the amount of revennue has increased from Rs. 2,85,87,722 in 
1790-91 to Rs. 3,70,11,885 in 1892-93 exclusive, in the latter year, of 
a good many districts. The best authorities, I think, are now agreed 
that the adoption of the principle of the Permanent Settlement was 
not a mistake.” 

We have quoted once from Tucker’s book in the answer to ques¬ 
tion 3; and will refer to the quotation again in this connection : — 

“Still, there are persons who, witnessing the flourishing condition 
of the Bengal provinces, and knowing that the rents and income of 
the zamindars have, in many instances, been immoderately increased 
seem disposed to impute to Ijord Cornwallis an improvident sacrifice of 
the public revenue. The inference is as gratuitous as the 
imputation is unjust. The prosperity of the country and the 
growing opulence of the zamindars, are the happy effects of the 
‘Permanent Settlement’. 


27 
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“Those effects would probably never have been produced if the 
Settlement had never been made. Secure to man the produce of his 
industry and he will be industrious. Provide for the security of his 
property, and it will Ibe embarked in works of public utility, 
advantageous to the individual, and beneficial to the community at 
large. But if the deadly hand of the tax-gatherer perpetually hover 
over the land and threaten to grasp that which is not yet called into 
existence, its benumbing influence must be fatal, and the fruits of 
the earth will be stifled in the very germ. 

“By limiting the demand of the exchequer, the residuary produce of 
indiistry became a property, and the labour of the country was stimu¬ 
lated into active employment. A wilderness, as if by magic, was 
converted into a garden, capital was created; the surplus produce of 
the soil was pro.served; and the abundance of one province, or of one 
season, supplied the deficiencies of another. Famine, that scourge of 
a numerous population, has been averted, as far as it can be averted 
by human means; and during a period of thirty-five years, in which 
unfavourable reasons and deficient harvests have certainly been 
experienced Bengal has not only enjoyed plenty at home, but has 
assisted largely in supplying the wants of other countries.” 

A raiyatwari settlement as in Madras is a good project on paper if 
the charges of collection are eliminated. If we refer to page 26 of 
Tucker’s book we find that in the years 1792 to 1892 while the surplus 
in revenue had grown, in Bombay and Madras there was considerable 
deficit in 1797-98, and 1804-1805, and the deficit continued in Bombay, 
in 1813-14, and 1821-22, though there was a small surplus in Madras. 
Sir Thomas Munro was the greatest advocate of the raiyatwari settle¬ 
ment, and the Supreme Government in its letter of the 14th December 
1811 (Revenue Selections, pages 174 and 175) gave the following as 
their opinion about the proposition of such a settlement: — 

“In treating of the advantages which may be derived from actual 
surveys, your Honourable Court observe, that ‘in the management of 
the conquered and ceded territories which have been annexed to the 
subordinate presidencies, this course has been successfully pursued’, 
&c., &c. Possessing oi\ly general knowledge of the measures adopted 
with a view to the adjustment of the assesment in the territories 
dependent on the Presidencies of Fort St. George and Bombay, and of 
the effect of those measures, we are necessarily precluded from offering 
any opinion upon the expediency of the surveys made in those parts 
of the British dominions; but the experience obtained on the subject 
in Bengal, would by no means warrant us in recommending that a 
similar course should be observed in the territories dependent on this 
Presidency. In former times, recourse was not unfrequently had to 
this expedient; but the chicanery and the corruption practised by the 
large body of native officers necessarily employed in the performance 
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of that duty, the exactions and injustice to whcih the zamindars were 
consequently exposed, and the heavy expense with which all such 
surveys were attended, f>'radually induced succeeding governinents to 
abandon the plan of fixing the public assessment by an actual measure¬ 
ment and computation of the produce of the land of each individual. 
The practice has long been entirely discontinued, and we are satisfied 
that the most experienced and capable of the revenue officers would 
deem the revival of it an evil; but burdensome, and oppressive to the 
people, and unproductive of any substantial benefit to the pecuniary 
interests of the State.” 

In* page Idb of his book published in 1825, Mr. Tucker gave the 
opinion as follows: — 

“Tha principle of the settlement is to take oiie-tJiird of the gross 
produce on account of Government; and, in order to render the assess¬ 
ment moderate. Sir T. Munro proposed to grant a considerable deduc¬ 
tion from the survey reports. But if it be moderate, how does it 
happen that the people continue in the same uniform condition of 
labouring peasants? Why do not the same changes take place here 
as in other communities? One nian is industrious, economical, 
prudent, or fortunate; another is idle, wasteful, improvident, or 
unlucky. In the ordinary course of things, one should rise and the 
other* fall; the former should by degrees, absorb the jmssessions of tlie 
latter; should become rich, while his neighbour remained poor; 
gradations in society should take place; and in the course of time, we 
might naturally expect to sec the landlord, the yeoman, and the 
labourer. And what prevents this natural ])rogrcssion ? I .^liould 
answer, the officers of Government. The fruits of indiisti'y an' iiii)i)ed 
in the bud.” 

Again in pages 165 and 166 we find— 

“The Honourable Court in their letter to the Bengal Government, 
bearing date the 14th May 1823, observe generally, that the land 
revenues of Madras have fallen off considerably since 1813-14, and it is 
understood that, since the date of this letter, information has been 
received that remission will be required in that Presidency in the past 
year 1823-24, to the extent of from 25 to 32 per cent, on the jama or 
assessment. 

“But how does it happen that the revenue should be even stationary 
at Madras, when it has advanced so rapidly in the Bengal provinces? 
In our ‘ceded and conquered’ territory, the revenue has increased in 
the course of fourteen years; and in the districts in which the ‘Perma¬ 
nent Settlement’ has been concluded, the rents of the landholders are 
supposed, in many instances, to have doubled, and quadrupled. Of 
this fact we have strong presumptive evidence in the augmented value 
of landed property; and Lord Cornwallis may be said to have bestowed 
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millions on the people of India, since, prior to the ‘Permanent Settle¬ 
ment,’ the land had scarcely any saleable value, whereas at the present 
day, the rate of purchase is, perhaps, higher than in most of the 
countries of Europe. Is this the case of Madras? Can the privilege 
of cultivating land, the rent of which it is proposed to raise with the 
increase of every blade of corn, become a valuable, or a saleable 
property ?” 

I have sliown above and in also to tlie answer to the question 4 
that, beyond fixing the amount of revenue forever, the Permanent 
Settleinent Regulation crippled the e.xisting rights of the zainindars, 
took away some of their valuable rights and lowered the status of the 
majority of them. In spite of the above facts they accepted the 
Regulation, though with great reluctance, and tliough later on, it 
operated very severely with the majority of them. Realising their 
dilficullies the (rovernment passed several Regulations which subse¬ 
quently ensured them regular realisation of their dues. Thus the 
pledge and the subsequent conduct of the parties have been in the 
naliiro of a contiact, legal and enforc<‘a])l(*, and the said (.‘ontract will 
make the withdrawal of a pledge after such a long time illegal. The 
position of the capitalists wJio invested their capital in land in the 
piircha.se of zamindaris in full reliance of the security of the solemn 
pledge will he stronger in a legal action, on llie abolition of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement or on the withdraival of the said pledge. 

Q* 6. In the answers to questions d and 5 it has been shown how 
and why the country and its agriculture prospered. Mr. Tucker has 
thus given the answer in page 1(56 of his book: — 

‘‘And how is the improvement in the Bengal *province8 to be 
accounted for? Partly from the stimulus given to industry by the 
limitation of the public demand on the land; partly, from the greater 
.security of property, which has tended to promote the accumulation 
of capital; partly, from Ihe existence of large estates (a thing pros¬ 
cribed by the “vai\<il wari” .s\stem), the pro])rietors of which find it 
their interest to lay out capital in the improvement of their lauds; 
partly, from the produce of land being in gre.'ter demand to supply the 
con.sum])tion of a population increasing in numbers and in wealth; and 
partly, from the introduction, or extension, of valuable articles of 
agricultural produce, such as indigo, cotton, sugar, and the like.” 

Population of a country follows the opulence of the people; 
opulence does not follow the population. The country had prospered, 
it invited settlers, its inhabitants were happy and content, and so the 
population increased. The lands, which on account of their being 
no incentive to cultivate were lying uncultivated and waste, 
began to be cultivated; and the zainindars being the only persons who 
were vitally interested in extending or developing their resources in 
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order to meet the very heavy demand, though fixed for ever, were the 
only agents through whose exertions and rapital the waste lands which 
constituted frd of the province were all cultivated, and thus the re¬ 
sources increased. At such a distant date it will he impossible to 
assess and apportion the credit between the zainindar and the tenant. 
There were three parties in such a matter, the Sovereign, the zamindar 
and the tenant. Beyond fixing the amount of the public (bmiand of 
revenue for ever, it is nobody’s case that llie Government did anything 
to extend or develop the agricijlture. As a matter of fact before 1S71 
the Government did nothing to develop the agriculture. In the 
enclosure to Mr. Beth’s letter to Mr. Dundas. dated I5th May 17SS), 
we fin*d:— 

“The agricultors of India within and beyond the Ganges, arc still 
in a state very little different from these adscript]ly; and are employed 
to culture the grounds more for the benefit of the ])rinces than of 
themselves. The Europeans, who have long po.ssessed territory in that 
country, and have .“^o greatly extendefl their terrilory. as well as 
their commerce, never turned their attention t(» the <jhjeet of agricul¬ 
ture, or teaching the natives.” 

The advocates of the tenants while tlusy harped on their abject 
poverty due to the oppressions of the landlords have nowhere said any¬ 
thing* about their benevolent or charitable acts, rather they always 
required the protection of the zamindars and the Government. It 
can never be expected or presumed that in such a state the tenants 
would make any helpful contribution towards the development of the 
agricultural resources of the country. They might have given help 
to the zamindars in their execution of the Avork of develo})ment, but 
to measure the value of siu'h help is impossible at this distant date. 
Of late years we have heai'<l of a t<ink being (big here and there, hut 
they are very few and rare. The zamindars are the only body of people 
left in whose favour there is evidence already (quoted in the answer to 
this as well as in the answer to the jirevious (pxes:tions, as to their 
contribution towards the social, economic and educational develop¬ 
ment of the country. 

Qa 7. As I have not the statistics before me. I cannot say any¬ 
thing about the figures given in the question, but this emn he said 
that probably the figures 3 crores refer to the Bengal of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement days which embraces now the whole of the present 
Governments of Bengal, Bihar and of portion of the present province 
of Orissa. That fact should be taken into account in making any 
comparison. 

As regards the increase in the rent roll, it can be confidently 
asserted that the increase is mainly and primarily due to the cultiva¬ 
tion of waste lands. Mr. Colebrooke in 1794 after making enquiries 
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proved that at the time of the Permanent Settlement one third of the 
province was under tillage and two third was waste. 

At the time of Permanent Settlement the area under tillage was 
computed by Mr, Colebrooke to be near about 30,000,000 acres which 
has increased to about 80,000,000, 70,000,000 acres or near about that in 
1884. Mr, Robert Knight of the Statesman wrote in December 1884 in 
tlie Introduction to Colebrooke’s Essay as follows:— 

“Assume, as we safely may, that the gross rental of 1793 was four 
crores of rupees, observed what it ought to be to-day, without any 
enhancement at all— 

1793. Extended tillage. Change in money. 1884. 

Rs. 4,00,00,000 2 3 Rs. 24,00,00,000 

A rental of four crores in 1793 would represent twenty-four crores 
to-day, from the mere increase of area under cultivation, and the 
change in the value of money.” 

Then again— 

“With Mr. Colebrooke’s invaluable essay in our possession, we are 
now able for the first time, to produce the following table of compara¬ 
tive statistics, concerning the land of these provinces, under the 
Settlement of 1793 and in 1884:— 


Po})ulation 

Acres under tiUage 

Gross rental on raiyats .. 

Price.s of staplo.s— 

Grain 

Ghee 

Cattle 

Wages of Labour (un¬ 
skilled— 

Agricultural 

Urban 

\’alue of exports 
estimate 

Value of money 

Gross value of the 
harvest 

Ihoportion of rents 
to harvests 


1793 . 

2.5,000,000 
31,000,000 
Rs. 4,00,00,000 

8 to 12 annas per 
maund. 

3 annas per seer 

4 to 5 rupees per head 


8 annas per month 


£2,000,000 

100 

Rs. 32,00,00,000 
One-eighth 


1884. 

60,000,000 upwards. 
70,000,000 acres. 

Rs. 13,00,(X).000 (less). 

« 

Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per 
maund. 

12 to 13 annas per 
seer. 

Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 per 
head. 

Rs. 2 per month. 

Rs. 6 to Rs. 7 per 
month. 

£30,000,000 
33 -0 

Rs. 2,50,00,00,000 
One-twenty-fifth. 
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It is impossible to overrate the value of these statistics in the present 
juncture of affairs, when the zamindar is accused of having so abused 
his powers under the Settlement, to rack-rent and evict his tenantry, 
that it is necessary for the State to cancel the Settlement.” 

Another cause of increase has been that the lands held by tenants 
came into khas possession of the zamindar who settled them again 
with profit. 

Enhancement of rents has played a very little part. In fact if 
the zamindars had been less lenient to the tenants and more attentive 
towards the increase of their assets in proportion to the increase in the 
market value of agricultural produce, their rent roll would have been 
much more. I quote again Mr. R. Knight in this connection: — 

. . . the zamindar has so apathetically and carelessly, or 

else so timidly, asserted his right, that he has allowed his rents to 
fall almost to nothing.” 

Then again— 

‘‘.the zamindar la his t\irn has asserted his rights so 

apatlietically, or with sucli timidity that instead of the rental represent¬ 
ing to-day as it ought to do, one fourth to one sixth of the produce, 
it is doubtful if it represents even one-twenty-fifth. Low rentals are 
the jmrent of two very serious evils; tliey lead citlicr to the most care¬ 
less husbandry, as was remarked by Arthur Young in his famoxis Tour, 
or inevitahiy beget the practice of sub-lettiug, willi its ntlendjint evils 
of middlemen, and eventual rack-rent. All three processes have lieen 
vigorously going on in these provinces since the Settlement. The 
zjimindar has carelessly snb-let to the patnidar, and the patnidar to 
men below him, until we have a mass of middlemen tennre-liolders to 
deal with, who would never have come into existence at all, had the 
zamindar hut wisely enhanced his rentals as money changed in value, 
or as the acreage under tillage became widened by the growth of the 
population. The zamindar’s sin has been careless neglect of his own 
interests, by which the interests of the common wealth have suffered, 
from their intimate association with his own. Every excuse however, 
is to be made for him. The Settlement from the very first, 
made him the butt of every shaft of envy and ill-will. Jjand- 
lords as a class are unpopular everywhere and always, and there can 
be no doubt whatever, that it has been the odium incident to every 
one to attempt to enhance rent, that has made so many of the class 
sub-let their lands, and the whole body of them show a timidity in the 
assertion of their rights, that has produced nothing but mischief.” 

The above remarks supported by the figures gleaned by 
Mr. Colehrooke will esiablish that the increase in rent roll was obtained 
mainly through extensive cultivation of the waste and jungle lands. 
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What Mr. Robert Knight calls apathy and carelessness was after all 
probably not so, but the zamindars having their attention engrossed in 
the extension or cultivation of waste lands, which was bringing them 
a large yield, would leave the tenants aside to regain their equili¬ 
brium after the long years of anarchy and vagaries prevailing in the 
revenue system of the country prior to Permanent Settlement, h'or 
after all, from the experience I have of Bengal zamindars I can say 
that their attachment to the cause of their tenants is far better than 
(he attachment of those who would abolish the Permanent Settlement, 
and bring up the ivnt roll at once to the price of one-fourth of the 
produce, the standard followed in the days of Emperor Akbar. In 
fact what are they pleading for? Increasing the resources of the* State 
or of the raiyats? If they mean the former, the raiyats must have 
to be sacrificed far more than what the alleged rack-renters of old did. 
As I was saying, the attachment tor the tenants, which led the 
zamindars not to disturb the peace of the tenantry, when nuney was 
available from other sources, is the reason why the land was not 
taxed to the extreme point as Mr. Robert Knight would want it to 
be. 


Q. 8t Answers to (piestions 3 and 7 may be referred to— 

The zamindars were expected to behave with moderation to 
tenants, and the zamindars did so behave and also act generously by 
them by not enhancing the rents as they could legally have done. Of 
course they acted not as self-less altruists. They had their duties to 
perform, and while })erforming their duties to their own mastei—1 
mean the (xovernment,—they acted very generously, not as Mr. Robert 
Knight would have them to act. If they had not been apathetic to¬ 
wards their own interests or if there was no Permaoent Settlement 
“Bengal might have yielded the State a revenue of ^25,000,000 to 
£30,000,000 sterling a year from the land alone (kheraj) while the 
zamindar is ignorantly denounced as rack-renting the soil, by an 
exaction of less than half the amount.” Mr. R. Knight here ignores 
how impetus was given to commerce and other industries by this 
moderation of the zamindars. 

The di.sabilities from which the zamindars were suffering immediately 
after the Permanent Settlement have been stated in the answers to 
the foregoing questions. These di.sabilities augmented by the heavy 
taxation, rendered most of them destitute and insolvent, and disinte¬ 
grated many of the oldest families. The contumacy of the tenantry 
in evading the payment of rent, which was one of the principal reasons 
for the heavy arrears of the pre-Permanent Settlement days, continued 
even after the Permanent Settlement, and Government had to enact 
measures to help the zamindars to collect their dues. To restore 
equilibrium to the zamindari body as a whole while maintaining the 
stability in the land revenue collections, it took about 40 to 50 
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years. It was then that the %amindars attained great influence which 
became the eye-sore to many. Cases of rack-renting here and there 
were then himted out to act as an anvil whereon attempts were started 
to knock down their power, wealth and influence; and this continues 
up to the present day. 

In the action of the zamindar there has always been moderation. 
There has been the tenancy law empowering the zamindar to enhance 
the rent every 15 yeai’s, and if anybody would care to take a census 
of the period elapsed before an enhancement had been made in each 
tenancy, Mr. R. Knight’s remarks will be fully established. AnotJier 
statistics may also be collected from tlie Civil Courts as to the per¬ 
centage of suits for enhancement filed in Courts (not suits for 
increase of rent for increase in area) to the number of all civil suits 
instituted in the several Courts of the province in any one year. 'I'lie 
figures will be illuminating. In my experience of 20 years, first 
as an Assistant Manager, and then as the (fiiief Manager of a zamiiular 
having his properties in several districts of Bengal and Bihar, the 
increases of rents for increases in area, and enhancements obtained 
during a period of 13 years was very small not even commensurate 
with decreases sanctioned during that period. The total increases 
obtained during this period of 13 years was lls. 3,27,714 of which 
Its. lj2f),G32 was secured by settlement of khas hinds and reformations 
in the middle of a very big river, thus leaving Rs. 1,98,082 secured by 
increased rents obtained for increase in area and by enhancements; 
whereas decreases had to be sanctioned for diluvion, khas purchases 
etc., amounting to Rs. 2,09,389; and for this tliere was no enhance¬ 
ment suit nor was any enhancement against tlie provisions of 
law. And the major part of the increase was in a mahal which is 
subject to alluvion and diluvion owing to the fact that three big rivers 
pass through it. If this is not moderation, I do not know what 
moderation is. 

As regards generous treatment reply has been given in the answer 
to question 3. In this connection I think I must not be blamed if 
we again (juote from Mr. Robert Knight’s remarks on Colebrooke’s 
Essay:— 

“Low rentals are the parent of two very serious evils; they lead 

either to the most careless husbandry, as was remarked by Arthur 
Young in his famous Tour, or inevitably beget the practice of sub¬ 
letting with its attendant evils of middlemen, and eventual rack-rent. 
All these processes have been vigorously going on in these provinces 
since the Settlement. The zsimindar has carelessly sublet to the 
patnidar and the patnidar to men below him, until we have a mass of 
middlemen tenureholders to deal with, who would never have come 
into existence at all, had the zamindar but wisely enhanced his rentals 
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as iiioney chang-ed in value, or as the acreage under tillage became 
widened by the growth of the population.” 

Q. 9. It is idle to expect at this date to apportion the activities of 
the zamindars under several and all other heads of improvement. 
Generally it has been said in the foreging answers as to how the 
zamindars contributed to the social, economical, and educational 
development of the country. Had it been known in early days that 
the zamindars would have to stand on their trial to prove what they 
and their forefathers did for the country they would have seen that 
such a record was kept in the family. The archives of the Govern¬ 
ment may yet provide details of the doings of the zamindars in the 
matter of benefactions. Almost all the families of zamindars, 'either 
new or old, Hindus and Muhammadans, can cite instances of acts of 
generosity done for their tenants or the public either, by their fore¬ 
fathers or themselves. As regards absenteeism, that is a device of 
recent origin manufactured to condemn the zamindars. Theie are so 
many zamindars, landlords (jiatnidars and middlemen of all grades) 
in the province, and about 90 to 95 per cent, of them live in the village, 
toiling out their lives now in supplication to their tenants for their 
bare living. About the 5 to 10 per cent, of the zamindars who con¬ 
stitute the big landlords, they have zamindaris in more districts than 
one, some in fact spread out all over the province and outside it, and 
1 do not know how they can be exi)ected to live in every part of* their 
estates. They are generally alert to their own interests as well as to 
the interest of their tenants, tliey keep all information about their 
tenantry tliat is required, and they fully are acquainted with the 
coni lunacy, Avith which tlieir tenants have been evading payments of 
rent. 

« 

1 shall conclude this answer with a quotation from the report of the 
Simon Commission 1929: 

“Whatever may be said for the wisdom of the policy carried out 
by Lord Cornwallis and however absolutely the guarantee then given 
to the zamindars and their heirs must be fulfilled, the consequences at 
this time of the day arc remarkable.” 

Q. 10. “Greatest good to the largest number” is an ethical 
principle. I have no knowledge as to how it has ever been api)lied to 
political science. A political entity canu'^'t live on the principle of 
“greatest good to the largest number”. An imp<Jsition or a tax 
cannot be imposed on this principle. Above all, it was never asserted 
or declared, that by the assertion or acknowlegment of the right of 
proprietorship in the soil, the principle of greatest good to the largest 
number was being followed. The Sovereign, the conqueror of a 
country wms declaring the right of a class of his subjects,—^nay was 
recognising such a right, and it was not expected that he would then 
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be declaring the ethical principle. A king or a conqueror making a 
grant of a right, or of say a jaigir, cannot be expected to be acting 
on the said ethical principle. 

In my answer to questions 3, 5 and 0 I have quoted freely from 
Mr. Tucker’s hook “Review of the Financial situation of the East 
India Company’’ published in 1925, to show how the country progressed 
immensely from the Permanent Settlement. The failure of the 
raiyatwa7i settlement in Madras has also been shown in my answer 
to question 5. Besides, the cost of collection of revenue in a raiyatwari 
system not to be ignored. I may be allowed to quote again from the 
foot-npte of Page 125 from Mi. Tucker’s book:— 

‘'See Sir T. Munro’s Letter of llie 3()th November 1806—‘Revenue 

Selection,’ page 94. 

• 

It this be the utmost which an experienced (Collector can accomplish, 
what is to be expected from an inexperienced Collector, as described 
by Mr. Thackeray, one of the advocates of the ‘raiyatwari system’ ? 
He observes, ‘overzealous, but honourable young men, might ])lunder 
the countiy more completely perhaps, than a Mahratta army could 
have done.’' Now, this system, embracing as it does multitudinous 
details, re((uires a greater number of Collectors tlian any other; or 
(wliat is worse) a greater number of native officers. See, also. 
Ml*. Tliackeray's opinion on surveys ‘Revenue Selections,’ page 859. 
‘If, indeed, the survey had been equal at first, and could continue so, 
no Joss would result from this freedom (i.e., liberty to throw up over- 
assessed lands) liecause the rent being everywhere exactly proportion¬ 
ed to th(‘ value of the land, the raiyat, Avherever he went, and whatever 
extent ot land he occupied, Avould have to pay the proportionate rent. 
But, no survey rate can be so nicely adjusted at first; and, if it could, 
would soon change. The value and rent of land fluctuates like the 
value of anything else. But, even at first, we cannot so nicely 
appraise earth; and, if we could, ten thousand mistakes must find 
their way into a survey. Frauds cannot be prevented, and erroneous 
principles are frequently adopted.’ And yet this is to be the founda¬ 
tion of the raiyatwari settlement!’’ 

Again Mr. Tucker writes in pages 105 and 166— 

“The Honourable Court in their letter to the Bengal Government, 
bearing date the 14th May 1823, observe generally, ‘that the land 
revenues of Madras have fallen off considerably since 1813-14; and it 
is understood that, since the date of this letter, information has been 
received tliat remissions will be required in that Presidency in the 
past^year 1823-24, to the extent of from 26 to 32 per cent, on the jama, 
or assessment.’ 

“But how does it happen that the revenue should be even stationary 
at Madras, when it has advanced so rapidly in the Bengal provinces? 
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In our ‘ceded and conquered’ territory, the revenue has increased in 
the proportion of about one-third in the course of fourteen years; and 
in tile districts in which the ‘Permanent Settlement’ has been con¬ 
cluded, the rents of the landholders are supposed, in many instances, 
to have doubled, and quadrupled. Of this fact we have strong presump¬ 
tive evidence in the augmented value of landed property; and Lord 
Cornwallis may be stiid to have bestowed millons on the people of India, 
since, prior to the ‘Permanent Settlement’, the land had scarcely any 
saleable value, whereas at the present day, the rate of purchase is, 
perhaps, higher than in most of the countries of Europe. Is this the 
case at Madras? Can the privilege of cultivating land, the rent of 
which it IS proposed to raise with the increase of every blade of corn, 
became, a valuable, or a saleable property? 

“And how is the improvement in the llenga.1 provinces-' to be 
accounted for? Partly from the stimulus given to industry by the 
limitation of the public demand on the land; ])artly, from the greater 
security of property, which has tended to promote the .accumulation of 
capital; partly, from the existence of large estates (a thing proscribed 
by the “raiyatwari” system), the proprietors of which find It their 
interest to lay out capital in the improvement of their lauds; partly, 
from the produce of laud being in greater demand to supply the con¬ 
sumption of a popiilation increasing in numbers and in wealth; and 
partly, from the introduction, or extension, of valuable articles of 
agricultural pioduce, such as indigo, cotton, sugar, and the like.’’ 

That the fact that the rents have xiot increased four times than 
what they were at the time of Permanent Settlement, though the prices 
have increa.sed inxich over IG times, is a good that has scarcely been 
prevalent in any part of India. That this rate was followed even in 
the settlement of tlie waste lands, even though the Regulation I of 1793 
gave the landlords all powers to impose such rates as they might like 
to settle new lauds, is another good that was prompted by the said 
Regulation. Interference with internal commerce and manufacture, 
which zainimlars xised to make profit by, was forbidden, as they were 
resumed by Governmeut Avhich has developed them and so industries 
have prospered. Landlords or those capitalists who come in their place 
improved their resources from lauds, I have said above, by reclaiming 
the Avaste lands and investing money on them, and in this were assisted 
by the laws enacted by the Government for the due payments of rent 
to them. There was expense or sacrifice of no kind by the tenants. 
In fact since 1859 all enactments passed have been for their advance¬ 
ment, and reduction and to the prejudice of the interests of the land¬ 
lords till now, when they are nothing but rent-collectors, and when 
for the punctual payment of land revenue and for meeting their bare 
necessities, they have to depend on the sweet will of their smallest 
tenants. Cesses upon cesses have been unceremoniously imposed in 
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contravention of the Regulation I of 1793 on the plea that they were 
not tax on land but ceases on land. Kducution cess—which is a tax 
for knowledge has come, and over that all sorts of limitations in the 
way of prompt and due realisation of their just dues have been 
imposed in the shape of Agricultural Debtors Act. The result has 
been that the rate of revenue and road and public works cesses on 
each acre of land which had already gone up, has still further gone 
up by the imposition of education cess; and the realisation of rents 
on the other hand has been crippled. It is generally known that the 
acreage rate of revenue in the western districts of the province is 
much.higher than the rate in the eastern districts, and this was mostly 
due to the fact that at tlie time the Permanent Settlement was con¬ 
cluded the country tliat side was full of waste lauds, marshes and 
jungles* 

It may be contended that the zamindars are only charged with the 
payment of the cesses, whereas beyond a certain percentage they can 
c^dlect it from theii tenants. They, however, forget the tact that 
tile khas lands most of which do not yield any profit have been bo 
highly assessed, and due to diluvion, reduction and non-payment, a. 
large percentage cannot be collected every year; and the inequity lies 
more in the fact that the zamindtirs are not allowed any collection 
charges. 

As an example 1 would cite the follownng instance. In 1344 B.S. 
(1937-3<S) the estate, which I have the honour to servo, was charged 
with educational cess for its mahals in the district of Myniensingh. The 
demand was near about Ks. 04,000 a year, liut as tlm notices were 
served late, quarter w^as remitted for that year. Thus the demand for 
tlie year was about Rs. 48,000, out of wliirdi, witli the utmost possible 
dilligenee and strictest supervision, only about Rs. ‘.32,000 was possible 
to be collected. This year there could be no collection, so to say, 
under this head on account of distress. 

This is the wanton sacrifice to which tlie landlords have been 
subjected to, and this sort of oppression started since the year 1859. 
Against this the tenants have nothing beyond some reports collected 
here and there about the o]»pression of a landlord. Black sheep there 
must be in every fold, but the generality of the landlords should not 
be convicted therefor, inspite of the glowing tributes given to their 
benevolent acts by Government, press and other public bodies. 

I cannot close this answer without an observation about the tenants 
in general. Their social, economical and education uplift for which 
the zamindars, as I have said above, contributed not a little, do not 
continue to be the same now, as they were before even 1885. By the 
overzealousness of their supporters, who seem to have overshot their 
mark, their rural credit has absolutely been killed. All the local 
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institutions to whicli they used to look up to in times of adversity have 
been ab^)lished or strangled, and now it is not an uncommon sight that 
a tenant having cattle, horses, lands, etc. and, with all their rights 
extended, increased, and made valuable by successive legislation, 
cannot raise even a small sum of money in their extreme distress except 
with extreme difficulty. 

The Permanent Settlement is the only responsible factor in the 
creation of the middle class of Bengal, which is so strong in even the 
whole of India. This is a “good”, whi(;h the enlightened section of 
our countrymen cannot but be grateful for to the great measure. 

Q. Ill This question after all has given the patent objection of 
the critics of Permanent Settlement. These critics have been out to 
destroy an edifice, built up by usage, law and sanction. However I 
shall attempt to give a reply to the objections. 

Objection (i ).—^Whether 80 per cent, of the income is appropriated 
by the zamindars of permanently settled estates alone is difficult for 
me to say in the absence of statistics; and whether the 80 per cent, is 
calculated on the n(‘t return has not been made clear. If the 80 per 
cent, comes from the actual cultivator or the tillers of the soil, the 
income is not appropriated by the zamindars alone, but the several 
grades of intermediate tenants intercept it as between the zamindar 
and the tiller of the soil, Avith the result that like the Government the 
Ziimindar cannot cx)me in for his share for over 25 per cent, of the 
total income. Another fact lias to he considered. If the 80 per cent, 
of the income w'as the portion of a zamindar, the value of a zamindari 
pro])erty would not have gone down so much as in the present day. 
One has also to consider if the zamindar is on the shme footing with 
his predecessor of the Permanent Settlement days. Devices upon 
devices have been manufactured to whittle down their influence and 
profits. Before the Permanent Settlement, beyond the usual rents, 
they used to realise cesses, duties, taxes and abwabs and their collec¬ 
tions from them were more than double the amount of rent. (Vide 
the remarks made in the letter No. 115, dated the 22nd June 1875, 
of Mr. C. T. Buckland quoted in the answer to question 1.) 

There was in fact no limitation to their demands from the tenants. 
The Permanent Settlement stopped all these realisations and fixed the 
amount of revenue forever, at the same time declaring that there 
would be no calls upon them augmenting the revenue. For about 40 
years they faithfully carried out the pledge. Then came the road 
and public works cesses, which avowedly charged both the zamindars 
and the tenants with a cess, but the Government realise the full 
amount from the zamindar who is left to the whims of the 
tenants, the Courts and the caprices of the weather, to collect his 
contributions made on behalf of his tenants. There is no provision for 
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the collection charges. The Chowkidari Act, Local Self-Glovernmeiit 
Act, the Embankment Act added burden upon burden, and above all 
came the burden of the eduwition cess. The net result now is that 
the zaniindar is now left 'jvith the minimum share of the total income,— 
80 per cent, or whatever it may be, at the present time. 

Not content with all this they have put clogs to the wheel by 
adding to the difficulties in realisation in the shape of Agricultxiral 
Debtors Act, and by amending the Tenancy Act. 

Objection (m).—S ubinfeudation was there before the Perinaueiit 
Settlement though in another shape,—^Mr. Colebrooke writes in his 
famous book in page 42: — 

“Apother distinction arises from the practice of tenants under¬ 
letting their lands to other persons. This class of middlemen is 
numerous. Some are authorised by the nature of their tenure where 
the rents and limits of the farm are fixed and ascertained; others have 
an express permission inserted in their lease; most have no justifica¬ 
tion for this practice which has grown up by abuse, and which is 
highly detrimental.” 

And further in page 54: — 

“.Where Government turned its attention to check these abuses, and, 
without discontinuing a farming system or relinquishing a high 
revenue, endeavoured to regulate the conduct of the farmers and to 
enforce a strict adherence to all existing engagements with occuj)ants 
and cultivators, the farmers, thus controlled in their avowed oppres¬ 
sions, had recourse to indirect methods. Favouring a few cultivators, 
they obtained, through their influence, general agreements to authorise 
exactions and imports. Fe.asants hecame farmers of revenue, with 
a view to granting, on their own authority, reductions in the rent of 
the lands occupied by themselves; and continued to farm revenue 
that they might i)erpetuate their undue iidvantagcs. The peasants at 
last rvere discouraged by an unc(}ual assessment; and the favoured 
few did not use to the best advantage of the lands which they held, 
but formed that class of inleriuedialc tcJiancy, which has been already 
mentioned in another jilace.” 

The Permanent Settlement wittingly or unwittingly has been the 
cause of perpetuating or increasing subiuleudation. If one is allo*ved 
to draw any inference one should say that the high revenue has been 
the cause of the continuance of subinfeudation. To shift the 
responsibility as far as possible on others has been the keynote. By 
Permanent Settlement the very high rate was maintained, and as a 
result the big zamindaris came to grief. That disintegrated the big 
zamindaris and the laws of succession did the rest. As a result the 
numerous petty landholders grew up and subinfeudation increased more 
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as an attempt to divide the responsibility to pay the rent or the revenue. 
The tenancy laws since 1859 have done the rest mostly for subinfeuda¬ 
tion amon{?st the tenantry, by giving absolute powers to raiyats to 
sublet, and also by the creation of occupancy raiyats invested with 
more and more powers wrested from the zamindars. Legislation after 
legislation and especially the Tenancy Law of 1938 have been enacted 
for the benefit more of these raiyat-landlords, though the Act is 
profcss«Mlly intended for the benefit of the actual tillers of the soil. 
The status of the occupancy raiyats is now in a sense better than the 
zamindars. The right of the occupancy raiyats has been made 
transferable in every way, enhancements of their rents have been 
stopped they can alienate, bequeath, give away, and inherit in the 
same way as the zarnindar, whereas though tlio ziimindar is subject 
to an inexorable Sale Law, the occupancy raiyat has been given’enough 
opportunities to evade payments of rent to the landlord, or as a matter 
-of luct to evade the decrees of the Highest Hourt in the province. Sub- 
infendation has thus conferred great benefit, not to the zamindar, not 
to the aclual tillers of the soil, hut to the raiyat-landlords. 

Objection (lii ).—About enhancement the answer to question 7 may 
be referred to. Mr. Robert Knight accused the zamindars of being 
apathetic and unmindful of their own interests in not having enhanced 
the rents of their tenants proportionately to the increase in the market 
value of agriculture produce, and they are also accused by the advocates 
of the raiyat-landlords as having enhanced their rents oppressively. 
One may exclaim “advance you are condemned, go hack and you are 
still more condemned”. This is the position of the zamindars. 

Mr. Robert Knight says in his introduction to Mr. Colebrooke’s 
essay: — 

“The Settlement from the very first, made him (zainindar) the 
butt of every shaft of envy and ill-will. Landlords as a class are 
unpopular everywhere, and always, and there can be no doubt whatever, 
that it lias been the odium incident to every attempt to enhance rent, 
that has made so many of the (dass sub-let their lands, and the wihole 
body of them show a timidity in the assertion of their rights, that 
has ]).()du(!ed nothing but mischief.” 

Objection (iv ).—In my reply to objections (i) and (ii) I have shown 
as to how the position has been converted. The overlordship over the 
actual cultivators of the soil now lies with the raiyat-landlords whose 
position as regards the zamindars is now that of the “favoured wife” 
of the Government—rather imposing on the zamindars, than the 
zamindars imposing on them. 

Q* 12t My answer to the question is an emphatic “No”. A 
system which originated in the great minds of great administration 
like Lord Cornwallis, Mr. Shore, Mr. Francis and others of the same 
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calibre, the system, which was approved by great statesmen in England, 
men like the celebrated Mr. Pitt, Lord Grenville, Viscount Melville, 
etc., the system that has worked wonderfully well and prospered, the 
system that has stabilised the Briti.sh connection in India, that 
financed the British to fight its war of annexation in southern and 
northern India, cannot be abolished at least by the British Sovereign. 
It can be abolished out of spirit of grudge to kill the goose which 
has laid eggs, but it cannot be the work of British statesmen. The 
present Government “may take by force” in 19d8 what its predecessor 
“forced the zamindar to buy in 17913” in order to serve its purposes, 
but I do not know if that will be a fair and honest deal. 

In a note written by that great revenue administrator of recent 
days, Mr. F. 1). Ascoli, he observed:—- 

“So far as the legal and constitutional position of the zamindars 
of Bengal and Bihar is concerned, there can be no question at all. 
The Itegulation under which the Decennial Settlement was made 
permanent, viz.. Regulation 1 of 1793, is definite, precise and 
categorical. Subsequent legislation, such a.s the Patni Taluk 
Regulation in 1819, wdiich definitely legalised the creation of tenures 
at a permanent rental, still further stabilised the position and made 
the Permanent Settlement the basis of the whole land tenure system 
of Bengal and Bihar.” 

Mr. Ascoli has further gone to say in the same note:— 

“But the question does not depend solely on legal and constitutional 
rights. It is my firm and considered opinion that the whole of the 
social and economic structure of lift' in Bmigal and Bihar, from the 
zamindar to the raiyat is based on I he Permanent Settlonent, and any 
interference with that strucinre can ortly result in an iipheaval which 
would be >synonymous with revolution.” 

Qi IS. The Permanent Settlement wa.s not a hasty measure. It 
was a measure enacted after mature consideration and all the points 
raised were then discussed and thoroughly thrashed out —{vide 
Mr. Shore’s minute, dated 18th June 1789, and Lord Cornwallis’s 
Minute of 3rd February 1790). 

Costs of collection cannot be ignored while thinking of the 
anticipated increase to be derived direct from raiyats. Percentage of 
collection from temporarily settled estates and khas mahals has 
always been less than the percentage of collection from permanently 
settled estates. 

The remarks of Mr. Tucker in his book “Review of the Financial 
Situation of the East India Company” in 1824, which I have referred 
to at the end of the answer to question 5 may be referred to as regards 
raiyatwari settlement. 

28 
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Temporary ■settlement will be no substitute. Had it been so good 
a measure, the results of collection will not be so low as compared 
with the colle(;tion of the permanently settled estates as shown in the 
recent Land Revenue Administration Reports of Government. In some 
cases private zamindars were compelled to take settlement of some 
such estates owing to their situation being in the midst of their 
permanently settled estates, but with the rapacious enhancements of 
revenue many farming leases have not been renewed. It will bs inter¬ 
esting also to know the percentage of collection of revenue of the 
temporarily settled estates with that of the permanently settled 
estates. 

As regards the imposition of a tax on agricultural income, it will 
be thorougiily subversive of the Permanent Settlement. Agricultural 
income has iii)-to-date been held to be non-taxublo in view of the 
provisions of tiie Regulation I of ITtl-i. That tax will be a '•ax on land. 
A reversal of the pledge given will be illegal and will have disastrous 
effect as shown in the answer to the previous (luestion. 

Q. 14i 1 advocate the continuance of the zamindari system, and 

strongly urge on the Cominissiou to make such rules as further 
atleitipt to get round the j)rinciples underlying that system cannot be 
made, keeping tlie skeleton of it untouched. The (Jovernmeut did 
nothing for agriculture, for education, till recently, and the entire 
burden having been thrown on the zamindars, they tried their very 
best, and the country has been now what it is. l*]nconiiums have been 
showered u|N)n them, abuses have been hurled upon them, but the 
latter stuck whereas the former have been completely forgotten. 
Inroads on their rights derived from the Permanent .Settlement have 
been made by the (Jess Acts and several Tenam-.v and other legisla- 
tions as narrated above; and the result has been the creation of 
another body of landlords stroiiger and far more immune than the 
zamindars. These insidious attempts to get round the Permanent 
Settlement should be effectively stopped. 

If it is decided to acquire the zamindaris by paydng compensation, 
this may be done; and if it is done in a fair and square manner after 
giving due consideration to all the peculiar features of every estate, 
the zamindars will he ghid to get rid of the present questionable 
security of the Permanent Settlement. Market value or capitalised 
value of the income of last 10 years or so,—the period of economical 
depression when the collections of zamindars suffered considerably,— 
will not be adequate. If the hastabood, or the current demand is 
taken, and its capitalised value of say 20 years purchase is given, it 
will then be fair. In arriving at the capitalised value the provisions 
of the Land Acquisition Act may be adopted but due consideration 
to separation, and loss of prestige should be duly made—in assessing 
the value. 
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In assessing? the value the prospective enhancement of rents should 
also he duly compensated for. Tlie averajfc rate of rent of the raiyats 
is very low and it can be fairly enhanced. The demand of an Estate 
should be calculated giving- due consideration to the enhancement of 
rents of its tenants that may fairly be made and on that capitalised 
value should be sirrived at after deduction of revenue and cost of 
collection. 

Qi 15. Compensation may be paid in bonds carrying interest, but 
the bonds should be Government of India bonds. The Imnds may 
be made redeemable on cash payment after a period to be fairly 
determined by the Governmeiii of India. The rate of interest should 
be in the minimum 0 per cent, per annum; and this interest should 
be free from income-tax, as the bond will be in lieu of a permanently 
settled property—where there can be no further tax on land. 

Q. 16. If the Government slops its inarcli after accpiisition of 
zamindari rights, iind does not disturb oi- interfere willi the tenure 
system, the result will mean neither any advancement nor any 
deterioratioji in the status of t>lie tenantry. If liowever they will go 
on as in the khas mabal or temi>orarily settled e.states, the ixdlection 
co.sts will increase, fraud and dishonesty in its agents will creep in and 
the stabilised svsteni will become disintegrated .so that it will take 
time i)efore a system is evolved out and equilibrium is restored. I 
have no experience of the system working in the cedcMl provinces, etc., 
where long temporary settlements are made; and so 1 cannot give a 
correct answer Avhat the result of such a system will he. 

To get at the, actual (-ultivalor, and to improve his lot, the 
zamindaris and l^e interests of the various intermediate landlords 
will have also to he purchased, and then only the tiller of the soil can 
be benefited and the resource.s can be appreciably increased. Otherwise 
if the principles of preparation of rent roll of temporary settled 
estates are followed, it will mean an assessment so liigh for the tenure- 
holders and other middlemen, that it will mean a total anniliilation 
of this cla.ss which has been the creation of the Tenancy Laws since 
1859. I should state that in the preparation of rent roll of a tennre 
or a tenancy having under-tenants, the rentals asses.sed on the lands 
of the actual cultivators and the value of the khas lands in tlie 
possession of the middlemen as determined according to a certain rate 
fixed by the Board of Revenue are taken, and, from the total of the 
same a deduction of 80 per cent, for collection charge and profit is 
allowed to settle the rent payable by the middleman to his landlord. 
This rent is very high, has been found to be very hig'b as compared 
with the rent paid by the middlemen to the zamindar before the 
resumption of the land as dearah and before it was converted into a 
temporarily settled estate; the rale of rent paid before the resumption 
having been less than half of the rent realised by him from his tenants. 
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Thus the result of the abolition of the samiudari system will in the 
words of Mr. Asooli be “an upheaval which would be synonymous with 
revolution.” 


Q. 17i If any real good is intended for the actual tillers of the soil, 
and if the zainindar has to go, there is no reason why another body of 
landlords should be allowed to remain. That would not be a square 
deal firstly; and secondly it will depend with what motive the proposed 
expulsion of ziimindars is suggested. If nationalisation is intended, 
then all landlords of whatever denomination must go. If improvement 
of agriculture is intended then the material condition of the actual 
tillers of the soil mu.st he improved upon, by grants from Government 
as well as by a reduction of rent, now being paid to the raiyat—land¬ 
lords by the tillers of the soil. If improvement in the resources of the 
Slate is intended, J am sceptic about the result. The Government’s 
expense of collection will increase considerably, and their attention 
will be directed mainly towards this source of revenue and away from 
the other splicres of action, mainly from the nation-building depart¬ 
ments. 


Q. 18. This is a question which will be best answered by the 
proposers of the measure who know what their intentions actually are 
for proposing such a subversive measure. A scheme may be made out 
when criticism may be made of it. 

It can only be said that, with legislation coming in after quick 
succession, the establishment costs of each zamindar liave increased, and 
there are several departments and big record-rooms to be maintained. 
The Government have facts before them, having about 70 per cent, of 
the estates under Court of Wards, and having so inany khas mahals. 
Government esbites, attached estates, temporarily settled estates in 
their charge, and the Board of Revenue will be the best agency where¬ 
from an acc urate answer may come. 

Q. 19. It is impossible to say what a body of persons would prefer, 
and wliat nol. It is their mentality, their situation, their power of 
discernmemt, and their credulity and the influence of people and other 
outside agencies that determine their ex])ressions of i)reference or non- 
preference. Political inclinations also will lead one class of men one 
way and another class of people the other way. I do not think all 
measures have been introduced following the inclination of the people. 
In groups, social, political, economical, agricultural, and in all the 
different forms of polity, the preferences of people are always different, 
and in some cases the opinion or preference of men of inferior menta¬ 
lity is guided by a person of superior mentality. So I must not attempt 
to state what may be the opinion of others. I may only state my 
experience with reference to one particulaT question. When the educa¬ 
tion cess was imposed recently in the district of Mymensingh where 
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Maharaja Tagore has got extensive zamindari, I, as his Chief Manager 
was told by a large number of raiyats, middlemen and cultivators of the 
soil, that they did not like the measure, principally as it imposed a 
taxation which they could not bear; that the condition and topograi)hy 
of the country was such, that unless there was a school in every village, 
or in every group of hamlets, they could not send their children to a 
distant school for about 4 or 5 months in a year; that when cultivation 
was in full swing they required their scvjs rather to help them; and that 
the education that has so long been given being of no use to them, they 
had no use of it if they were to have it at such a huge taxation, Otliers 
said that they had no sons to educate and so they did not want the 
measure. The more intelligent section held meetings in which they 
expressed their disapproval of the measure and sent co])ics of the resolu¬ 
tions to Collector, Premier and every one concerned. Of course there 
were some jotedars—more ])olitically minded,—who were for the 
measure, and though they admitted the above objections, they were of 
the opinion that for a good end sacrifices were ne(?essary. This opinion 
was of a very small l>ody of persons. And still we Tiave the education 
cess thrust on the people, like other measures. In 179d all the zamin- 
dars did not want the Permanent Settlement, but it was thr\ist on them. 

Thus it does not matter what a class of persons does prefer. The 
question is rather what they should prefer. 

As regards the klms mahal and temporarily settled tenants enjoying 
advantages over tenants under the proprietors of permanently settled 
estates, the question is rather wide. The raiyats directly under the 
zamiiidars of the permanently settled estates of course enjoy, the best 
advantages, as cMnijared with the advantages enjoyed by the raiyats 
under raiyat-landlords, or other middlemen, especially with regard to 
the rate of rent. The rate of rent paid by a raiyat direct under the 
zamindar is much less than the mte of rent paid by the raiyat of a 
raiyat-landlord or other middlemen, for the obvious reason that these 
raiyat-landlord.s and middlemen intercept the income from the actual 
tillers of the soil. 

The proprietor of the temporarily settled estate on the other hand is 
burdened with a tax amounting to 70 per cent, of the gross demand, and 
in my answer to question 16 above, I have shown how the gross demand 
is arrived at. So no room is left to the proprietor for the exercise of 
any acts of leniency or concession, which are usual with a zamindar of 
a permanently settled estate. I have also never come across a Revenue 
or a Khas Mahal Officer who has prepared the rent roll of temporarily 
settled estate at the expiry of a term of settlement, acting on the prin¬ 
ciples of humanity or affording relief to the tenants in the matter of 
rents. Their eyes are generally directed to securing an increase in the 
rent roll, whatever may have been the permanently settled estates. 
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As regards khas malial tenants I have very little experience, but I 
am told that the rate of rent obtaining in the khas mahals is much above 
the rate obtaining amongst the tenants direct under the zamindars of 
the permanently settled estates. 

So far for the rate of rent. It must not be forgotten however that 
the rate of rent of the raiyat cultivators holding under middlemen and 
raiyat-landlords is much above the rate of rent prevailing in tenancies 
held direct under zamindars, and also in temjmrarily settled estates. 

As regards other advantages, I should say that 1 have experience of 
several tem])orarily settled estates, where the material condition of 
raiyats is decidedly much inferior to the condition of the raiyats under 
the permanently settled estates, even worse in some cases than the condi¬ 
tion of the raiyats holding under middlemen. 

Tn this connection I may be pardoned if I quote from my own expe¬ 
rience. When in the districts of Mymensingh and Raiigpur any tenures 
or raiyati holdings are made khas, the settlement is entered into 
directly with the undei-tenants wlio may be on the lands, and when these 
under-tenants can pay a ])ortion of the dues for which the tenancy or 
holding was purchased khas, the late of rent that was being paid to the 
jotedar by the ^mder-tenant is, in many cases, much reduced, and the 
under-tenant evinces satistaclion to come direct under the zamindar. 
This has been the case at Midnapur also in the settlement of the ten¬ 
ancies under patnis that were made khas. 

It has also been my ex])erience that when a person has got funds to 
meet the demand of premium in cases of settlement of khas or garpatui 
land, he would gladly like to take settlement under a zamindar, than 
under a raiyat or other intermediate tenure-holder. 

Then again the demand of a premium in case of new settlements is 
generally moderate, and according to a fixed standard rate, except in 
cases where there is keen competition; and w'hereas cash payment is 
insisted on by a zamindar, such demands of premium from tenant-cul¬ 
tivators by the intermediate tenant are generally heavy and they arc 
ordinarily met by execution of notes of hand; and this enables them to 
bid liiglier than a rival c^ompetitor, with th.' result that the bid is exces¬ 
sive and leads the poor cultivator into further indebtedness. This will 
show that the zamindar is not after all such a had man generally as 
he is painted. 

Landlordism and capitalism are the principles which are abhorred 
by a class of persons who are now in the majority. Though doctrines 
and dogmas there are against these institutions, I should say the real 
motive for such inclination is mainly envy and ill will. 
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I may again be permitted to quote Mr. Robert Knight from his intro¬ 
duction on Colebrook’s Essay— 

“The settlement from the very first made him (the zamindar) the 
butt of every shaft of envy and ill will.” 

Qi 20i Subinfeudation was there from before the Permanent 
Settlement. The first part of this question has been dealt with in the 
answer to question 11 (ii),—and I shall deal with the second jjart of 
the question. 

The Permanent Settlement did not afiect or alter the position of the 
raiyats, except that it continued the subinfeudation which has been the 
cause of the high rent, not of the raiyats, hut of the cultivators of 
the soil, who are the tenants of the raivats and other middlemen; but 
for that, the extortionate taxation at the time of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment was indirectly responsible. On the other hand the subsequent 
tenaiuw legislations passed sim'e 1859 up to the present day have 
secured to the raiyats of the zaniindars very valuable rights, which w'ere 
in the exclusive enjoyment of the zaniindars. So mucb so, that the ten¬ 
ants have now got the whip-hand and the zaniindars depend now on 
their sweet will. 

I have shown that the condition of the country prospered after 
Permanent Settlement, but whether there has been any improvaunent in 
the material condition of the raiyats since 1885, T have discussed in 
the latter part of my answer to question 10. 

The Patni Taluk Regulation of 1819 has been the effect of Perma¬ 
nent Settlement Regulation. By the Permanent Settlement Regula¬ 
tion the zamimhfr’s power to transfer, lease or gift, (dc., was recog¬ 
nised, and by Regulation VIII of 1790 the zainindar’s power to let 
out his lands “in whatever manner he may think j)roper” was also <‘on- 
firnied. The revenue was so very high, that the large zamindaris 
were disintegrated, and in.stead, there came into existence several small 
zaniindars, who, lealising the dreadful responsibility of such a high 
taxation, retained for himself some lands as nij-jote, kliamar, etc., 
and let out the rest to permanent tenure-holders and other middlemen, 
thus dividing the responsibility to meet the heavy revenue demand. 

Q. 21. This question will be best answered by a student of poli¬ 
tical economy; but from the standpoint of a layman I should say that 
it would have some good effect on the economic position of the i)rovinoe, 
if the rents, etc., of the raiyats are maintained in their present figure, 
and if the intermediate tenants are all abolished or brought up with 
the zamindars; though the costs of collection and management will be 
very heavy and the profit will not be so high as expected. Of course, 
^in stating the above, I take the meaning of the province as synony¬ 
mous with that of “State”. 
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I do not understand what is meant by the “social” position of the 
province. 

With reference to the tenure-holders, I should say that if the 
interests of the petty zamindars, talukdars, patnidars, tenure-holders 
and other middlemen are acquired, there is no reason why the raiyat- 
landlord, a creation of the tenancy legislation will be allowed to 
remain; and if all these middlemen, etc., are bought up, the chief con¬ 
tribution of Bengal to India in general, a product of English civilisation 
and cuHure—I mean the middle class—will be strangled, and in my 
opinion will be much prejudiced thereby. The profession will be stifled, 
the agency which supplies the motive for all enterprises, social, and 
political will be gone, and the financial consequence will be disastrous. 
The present tenure-holders, deprived of their rights, will be reduced 
to the position of absolute bankruptcy. 

Q. 22. In case of purchase, the question will primarily lie with 
the purchaser as to how he will dispose of the subject of his purchase. 
The zamindars who objeci to the compulsory acquisition will be mainly 
indifferent, but if their likes and dislikes are consulted, the case of 
each should be dealt with individually. Many of them would like that, 
if the valuation of the estate is made on its hastabood or rent roll, the 
valuation of their homesteads and private lands should be made sepa¬ 
rately according to their market value and added to the valuation of the 
estate on hastabood. Others will like to retain the homestead or the 
private lands, or both, on terms as determined by the purchaser and 
themselves, after consideration is made of the advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of the position with respect to the individual zamindar. 

1 

In d(‘termining what is or what is not the pro])rietor’s private khas 
land, tlie ])rovisions of section 120 of the Bengal Tenancy Act may be 
followed. 

In the determination of other khas lands of the proprietor the fol¬ 
lowing considt'ration will have to be made. 

There are several classes of khas lands: — 

(1) Reformations in situ of the lands of a village which had been 
lost by diluvion, and for which no abatement of revenue was taken or 
granted. 

This question will involve a question of law; and the procedure of 
compulsory acquisition followed for such lands must be different. If 
the mauza was the unit of assessment at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement, and if for the diluvion of the lands of mauza no abate¬ 
ment of revenue was taken or granted, the proprietary right of the 
zamindar on the reformation is strengthened, and the Government’s 
obligation to confirm the zamindar in the possession of the reformation 
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becomes heavier; and so the payment of compensation for lands under 
water at the time should also be made. This fact should be one to 
which due consideration should be given. 

(2) Proprietor's private lands both in his own occupation, and in the 
occupation of tenants. Private lands of all classes should be valued 
in the same way as vacant lands. 

(3) Lands purchased khas for outstanding dues of tenants whether 
possession has or has not been taken, and whether even after symbolical 
possession has been taken the lands are still in the possession of the old 
tenants or other trespassers should all be taken, into consideration; 
and, as if the land are in zamindar’s khas possession they should be 
valued separately as his private lands. This is another class of land 
where the proprietary right has been strengthened by his purchase of 
the tenant's rights; and as such additional compensation has to be 
paid. 

(4) Where there has been merger of the tenure-holders’ interest in 
a land, there should be two valuations for the same lands;—one for the 
zamindar’s interest and another for the tenure-holder’s interest which 
has merged. 

(b) Other khas lands appertaining to the estate which are at the time 
under water. These lands have a value and this value should be added 
to the value of the estate arrived for hastabood. 

The critcjion for the ascertainment of zainindar’s and tenure- 
holder’s khas lands should then be— 

(a) the Survey and Settlement record; 

(h) where there is no such ri'cord, zaniindar’s papers, mainly his 
chilli a, khatian and jajuabundi, should be looked into; 

(c) boynama and certified copies of the judgment and other orders 

of Courts showing khas purchase of the lands should be re¬ 
ferred to; 

(d) proofs of surrender and abandonment by tenants; 

(e) cadastral survey map, pargana map, or other map or papers, 

showing the area that is under water. 

Qi 23i The occupancy right is out and out the creation of British 
legislation which started in Act X of 1859; and this creation was made 
investing the khudkasht tenants of old wu'th rights which were unknown 
to them from long before Permanent Settlement, and by extending 
those rights to the paikasht raiyats also, who had absolutely no sem¬ 
blance of these rights. Since 1859 the rights have gone on to increase 
in defiance of the rights of the zamindars, recognised and aflSrmed by 
the Permanent Settlement. 
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In the old days there were no occupancy raiyats, or raiyats having 
any rights akin to what they are now in the enjoyment of in the pre¬ 
sent days. Colebrooke writes in page 39 of his Essay (1794):— 

“None of the tenures of Bengal are secure except those by which the 
rent of an ascertained farm, or field, or of specified quantity of land, is 
fixed by a lease granted previous to cultivation, for a definite term, or 
for perpetuity; whether the permanency of it be expressly stipulated; 
or the lease be framed, as is not uncommon for an infinite period.” 

Then again at page 38— 

“Tile simplest tenure of this kind requires an annual adjustment 
upon the actual cultivation. But in many places the raiyats is bound 
to make good the same amount as in the preceding year, and to pay the 
excess, if any. This becomes a different tenure; and the stipulation 
ouglit to be expressed in the lease.” 

At pages 41 & 42 he writes— 

“A tenant, who cultivates the lands of a distant village, cannot be 
jilaced on the same footing with one who uses land in the village wherein 
he resides. Indulgen(*e in regard to his rent is allowed for the purpose 
of enticing the distant cultivator; and tlie inconvenience of remote 
cultivation makes it necessary that he should be at liberty to relin¬ 
quish at any time the land which he uses; and, consequently, his own 
continuance being ])recarious, he cannot have a title ot occupancy, 
which shall jireclude the landlord from transferiing the farm to a resi¬ 
dent husbandman desirous of undertaking it.” 

The Permanent Settlement did not lay any obligation on the zamin- 
dars e.xcept that pattas and kabuliyats should be executed and those 
terms must not be exceeded. In this connection the letter of Mr. C. T. 
Buckland, i.e.s., referred to in my reply to question No. 1 may be 
referred to. 

l]xcept that certain classes of resident tenants were hereditary and 
and so permanent, there is no other affinity between those khudkasht 
tenants of old and the occupancy raiyats of the present days. These 
old resident tenants, who w'ere called khudkasht tenants, had the right 
of inheritance and they could not be evicted so long they paid rent. 
“Though his title was hereditary, yet the raiyats cannot sell or mort¬ 
gage his lands” (Shore’s Minute of June 1789). 

In the same Minute we also find— 

“The raiyats by long occuj)ancy acquire a right of possession in the 
soil, and are not subject to be removed; but this right does not authorise 
them to sell, or mortgage it, and it is so far distant from a right of 
property;” 

also 

“It is equally understood as a prescriptive law that the raiyats who 
hold by this tenure cannot relinquish any part of the lands in their 
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possession or change the species of cultivation without a forfeiture of 
the right of occupancy". 

Thus the rights and disabilities of khudkasht raiyats, the best class 
of raiyats of the old days, may be briefly stated as below:— 

(1) They must be residents of the village. 

(2) They must be cultivators of the lands of the village where they 

reside. 

(^3) They had the right to inherit, 

(^) They could not be evicted so long they paid rents. 

(5) They had no right to sell or mortgage, and the ^Anmindar had 

a right to veto a transfer, 

(6) They could not change the species of cultivutiou as agreed u])ou 

between them and the zamindur; and forfeiture was the 
penalty of non-compliance. 

(7) Being the better class of raiyats—residents ot the village 

having the heritable right, their rents were tin* liiglu'st, and 
as such the margin of ])rofit by subletting was very small. 

((S) A purcljuser ot an estate at a revenue sale could avoid or 
annul the rights of these raiyats. 

The other class of raiyats, the paikasht or non-resident uiiiyats of a 
village had absolutely no right ;it all and they were tenants-af-will. 
They were not settled raiyats. 

On comparison of these rights \vith those of the occupancy raiyats 
(creation of Act X of i8of)) and also of the newly created, “settled 
raiyats" (creation of Act VTll of ISHo), it will he found that all tlie 
rights, that the khudkasht tenants were not in i>osaession of, have been 
given to these occupancy and settled raiyats, amongst whom the paikasht 
raiyats of old have also been taken in; and tlie occupancy raiyats and 
settled raiyats have been invested with rights by crippling further and 
further the rights ot the zamindars, and to their prejiidice, and in 
defiance of their rights affirmed by liegulatiou I of 1793. 

Q. 24. In view of the answers given to the foregoing (piestious, 
where I have tried to show that the zamindars, and not the raiyats, 
have always been the aetual proprietors of the soil, T do not think that 
there is generally anything in this question which requires a further 
answer. 

For the proposition that the raiyats jiaid rents direct to the State, 

I do not find anything in the several Minutes antecedent to the granting 
of the pledge of Permanent Settlement. That the rent was paid in 
lieu of the State’s obligation to afford protection to their persons and 
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property and for carrying on the administration, I have no materials 
before me to support this view. If this was so, much tears would not 
have been shed by the advocates of raiyats and financiers who think that 
the State should have all the profit of the rents paid by the tillers of 
the soil, instead of the zamindars and other middlemen; and there 
would not have been so much cry for the economic interest of the 
province. 

In my answer to question 1 have given, as much as I could, the 
connotation of the word proprietor. Mr. Shore also gave the connota¬ 
tion partly in his Minute of June 1780. 

Qi 25. In the interest of agriculture I should think that the con¬ 
ferment of rights on the niij'^ats since 1859 has been a mistaken policy; 
and the more the rights are indiscriminately extended to different and 
other subordinate ])ersons the more injury is done to agriculture and 
other crafts. A worldly person cannot be extra-altruistic in his prin¬ 
ciples; be can only be egoaltruist. A zamindar may be disposed to 
hell) raiyat direct under him, but not any one holding under his 
tenant or other persons; and thus the stimulating and timely help to the 
actual tiller of the soil is restricted. Further the subinfeudation since 
the tenancy legislation, being of a contrary character than the subinfeu¬ 
dation of the old days, when there was very little margin of profit, the 
rent of the better class of raiyat being higher than the rent of the lower 
class, the grades of subinfeudation have greatly increased, with the 
I’csult that the burden of taxation has been very heavy on the tillers 
of the soil. Unless steps are taken to check this subinfeudation, the 
grant of superior right to the tillers will not improve the situation. 

This point was lost sight of in 1928 when they extended occupancy 
right to some of the uuder-raiyats. The policy was extended in the 
Act of 19J18. Very f(‘W now remain of the under-raiyats who have no 
occupancy rights. It is not just that they should remain deprived, 
when others of their class will be enjoying the said rights. 

Q. 26. If it is the intention, as it should be, of the Legislature to 
benefii the actual cultivator of the soil, let him be invested with the 
oc(!U])ancy right and his landlord should then be classed as a tenure- 
holder. The definition of the word “raiyat” should then be changed. 
A raiyat who took settlement of a land v ith the object of cultivating 
the same should be an occupancy raiyat, so long as he cultivates the land 
himself; but if he materially abandons his intention and ceases to culti¬ 
vate the major part (say 3/4th) of his land, he should cease to be an 
occupancy raiyat, and should be a tenure-holder, with the l/4th part 
let out to under-tenants being treated as the khamar land of the tenure- 
holder. If the raiyat however retains of the land in his own culti¬ 
vation and lets out the 1/3 to under-tenants he continues to be a raiyat 
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and the under-tenants of the 1/d part should have no rights of an 
occupancy raiyat. This will check further subinfeudation to a great 
extent. 

Qi 27. The Permanent Settlement llegulation was enacted for 
giving fixity of revenue and for extension of cultivation, and thereby 
for the improvement of agriculture. Sayer collections were abolished, 
and by Regulation XXVII of 1793, all duties of trade and commerce 
and all internal duties of export and import were taken away from the 
zemindars. Before the Pernienent Settlement, ground rents had to 
be paid by those who were not engaged in tillage; and when 
aban4oning the place of abode, they could not take away the 
huts even, without payment of compensation. The sayers consti¬ 
tuting of tolls and imports and other internal duties were abolished 
and resumed by Government; before the Permanent Settlement, 
the zamindars were in the enjoymmit ihereof, and the husbandmen 
were allowed the enjoyment of the honnstead and other places 
of trade. “The revenue of fruit trees is paid either in kind by 
a share of the produce, or in cash upon a numeration of Uie trees”. 
“The revenue of piscai ies is obtained by occasionally drawing the fishery 
on the landholder’s account”. These husbandmen had never any right 
in the laud. “Ground rents were not usually levied from rai>uts 
engaged in husbandry, but this immunity lasted no longer than while 
they* maintained their tillage”. The zamindars derived their income 
from the husbandry and crafts, by imposts. These sayers being abo¬ 
lished and resumed, it follows, that the Government took upon itself 
the duty of protection of these (dasses of people, and the trade and 
industry of the country. 

Thus the zaihiudar’s duty to give protection to non-agriculturists, 
there was none, after the Pei'inanent Settlement; and for these reasons 
I am against granting any rights beyond such as are contracted for 
between such non-agriculturists and the zamindars. 

Q. 28. There is absolutely no such reason. “Agriculture and the 
improvement thereof hatli ever been the principal and primary object 
of all wise and beneficent Governments. Because on it depends the 
population of the country, the comfort and happiness of the inhabitants 
and also the wealth and power of the State. For unless it shall be 
encouraged and promoted, the other arts, including manufactures and 
commerce, cannot possibly flourish: they cannot even exist”. 

Protection of agriculture only was aimed at by Permanent Settle¬ 
ment in an indirect manner, but the Government by resuming the 
duties on trade, commerce, etc., took up the responsibility of their pro¬ 
tection on their shoulders, as J have said in my reply to the previous 
question. Thus it follows that agricultural lands converted into non- 
agricultural purposes requires no protection. The Tenancy Act provides 
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for evi<‘tiou and damage in eases of conversion of land to non-agricnl- 
tiiral purposes. 

The State already levies a duty on profits for such non-agrieultural 
lands in the shape of income-tax. The zamindars also pay this tax; and 
so what other additional tax is suggested, is not comprehensible. If 
this additional tax is proposed to be generally levied from all, that will 
require an answer quite different from the present purposes. 

Q. 29. I should rather think the number of bhagchasis is on the 
increase. The reasons are that the bargadars having no right are pre¬ 
ferred for the cultivation, where the return is immediate in a shape of 
crops. Small families who have large areas to cultivate and have not 
the means for cultivating the same through hired labour, or middle 
class peole who do not take to plough and have otlicj’ .avocations, i)refer 
this system, though the return is smaller. Widows and minors favour 
this system out of necessity. Exodus to towns after employments, and 
aversion to agriculture due to the present system of high education 
are other reasons for the increase. 

Another reason is that, with the rights of the raiyats having 
become transferable, the holdings are more easily passing into the 
hands of village <-aj)italists who are aon-agrieulturists, and who 
instead of letting them out to i)eop]e on raiyati rights, thus limiting 
their own rights, cultivate the lands through this system of bhagclias. 
There is also the reason of the growth in the number of landless 
peoj)le, who, l)eing unable to j)ay premium for taking s(‘ttlement of 
lands, prefer to lake lands in bhagebas, and the rai^at and other 
landlords being averse to take to plough get their sustenance by this 
means. To add to this, the more affluent of raiyats who have now 
transferable rights are averse to let out lands on cash rent basis, thus 
creating rights in limitation of their own, and so take recourse to 
this system in cultivating their khainar lands. Small landholders or 
zamindars also follow them for the same reason. Fall in the price of 
staple food crops, especially in these days of depression, is another 
reason, in that the tenants secure the food for the consumption of 
their families without going out to b\iy them in the market. 

Another alarming reason is that rural credit having been absolute¬ 
ly strangled, and wdth the diminution of the rupee value, the 
cultivators are inclined more towards storing more crops for their 
food, and so they are averse to let out the lands on cash basis. 

There is another indirect cause. The produce rent system is 
almost non-existent nowadays; and, with the passing away of that 
system, the hhagchas system has been on the increase. 
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Q« 30. The sug^yestion (i) does no( appeor to me to be correct. If 
occupancy rights are given to all the bhagchasis, it will, in my 
opinion stifle the system, and this will cause a great deal of inconve¬ 
nience to those i)oor landless cultivators, who depend on this system 
for their food. Kaiyats and other small landlords will not like to 
have the bargadars of their khamar lands getting rights in limitation 
of their own. Barga system admits of great abu.ses. In such a 
system either the barga tenant, or his landlord, whoever is weak and 
is not full of cunning, must .suffer; and in the case of bigger land¬ 
lords, the landlord may lose equally with tlie bargadar, though the 
landlord’s agent may profit by the system. A strong bargadar will 
defy his landlord-sharer in many ways. There are various systems 
of barga and the abuses are different with different systems prevail¬ 
ing. k’or the prevention of these abuses produce rents Avere allowed 
to be commuted, with the results that there are almost no tenancies 
with produce rents in the present days. 

Suggestion (//), as has been stated in answer to (|ue.stion 29, has 
contributed to the increase to a small extent. When the land passes 
into tlie hands of a capitalist wlio is also a cultiA’ator, it is then only 
that he at times gives away liis lands in bhagehas. 1 do not think 
an out and out capitalist will come to let out his lands in bbagclius, 
as he Avill hardly take the. trouble to go to the plot of land or village 
to coflect liis .share of the crops. 

Suggestion (///) is a cause of increase, and it lias been accentuated 
by the operation of the Agricultural Delitors Act. (’reditor.s not 
being available, one in distress has to sell his lands to meet his 
financial difficulties, and the buyer, not being able to get any candi¬ 
date for the .setrtement of the lands able to jiay a premium for such 
settlement, lets out the land in bhagehas. In fad, loss of rural 
credit is the root cau.se mainly of the incrca.se in bhagehas. 

There is a certain system of bhagclias Avhiidi has been prevalent in 
a certain locality .since a long time; in fact many families arc bhag¬ 
chasis from generation to generation having their homesteads on the 
lands. The kut lands of Midnapur are examples of the same. Almost 
all the lauds of a village are held in such a .system. The reason is 
due to the fact, in my opinion, that the lands are high lands yielding 
one crop only, and that also not in abundance, and the land is subject 
in some ca.ses to inundation. The lauds are inspected by the land¬ 
lord’s agents when they are nnder crops, the agents estimate the 
yield, which is valued at the market rate, and sliare of that value in 
cash is the landlord’s portion. This system is full of abuses, due to 
which the landlord, if he is not able himself to visit every field, is 
not benefited. These cultivators will not take the lands on (uish-rent 
system, because the yield of the crop is very uncertain. This class of 
bargadars is not on the increase. 
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A raiyat who ordinarily cultivates his own land falls ill, or there 
is some accident in the family, which compells him to let out his land 
to a neighbour or co-villager in adhi temporarily. Such cases are on 
the increase, due to the loss of all rural credit, though the raiyats 
take the lands back in their own cultivation as soon as his difficulty 
is passed. 

Small landholders, tenure-holders and raiyat landlords let out 
their nij-jote and khamar lands in barga system especially in these 
days of economic depression, being sure of the fact that such barga- 
eultivation will not confer any right on the bargadar. These are also 
on the increase. 

I 

Many lands are being khas purchased in execution of rent decrees, 
and the landlords—especially the small landlords—^not being able to 
settle them on terms enabling them to recoup tlieir loss to a certain 
extent, has now been taking to this system to secure a return from 
the lands. 

Above all the increase in the number of landless cultivators is the 
main cause for the increase of barga cultivation. I should think, the 
system is rather a blessing for these poor men who has thereby the 
means of livelihood without taking to labour and without investing 
any very large capital. 

Q« 31. The average area under barga sy.stem varies as the system 
varies. In reply to the foregoing question it has been shown that in 
certain parts of Midnapur, almost all the lands of the village are 
held in that system. In the eastern districts of Bengal the average 
also varies with the nature of the avocation of the inhabitants of a 
village. Where in a village the majority consists' of middle class 
bhadraloks the percentage of the bhagchas is more than in a village 
composing of cultivators. The entire average I should assess at 10 
to 15 per cent.; though in western Bengal the percentage of the 
average may be higher. 

Raiyats and under-raiyats of a village having lands on a cash rent 
basis, also, hold lands in barga, and* this is due to the area held by 
them on cash-rent basis being not sufficient for the family. 

Q. 32. No. I am strongly of opinion that, ordinarily the rights 
now enjoyed by the raiyats should not be conferred on the bargadars. 
The raiyat had before no rights in trees, nor any transferable rights. 

I do not think that with the enlargement of his rights his material 
condition has in any way improved;—rather they have become more 
and more indebted; and so any improvement of rights of the barga¬ 
dars will not, in my opinion, contribute more to their well being. As 
it has been stated in the previous answers, the barga system confers 
benefit more to the landless cultivators than to others; and if the 
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bargadars are invested witli pucca right it will mean a curtailment of 
the right of their landlords, wlio will then he loath to let out their 
lands in barga. Limitation of the bargadar’s right to possession 
only, gives him the means of sustenance, but the investing of him 
with supeiior right, though will increase his assets, will be the cause 
of his parting with the source of his subsistence for a trifling or 
temporary reason. A marriage in the family, or the purchase of a 
rowing boat, or of a good trotter pony will lead him to draw on his 
assets, as they have done with the rai’^at,—with the result that the 
laud will pass out of his hands, to another, under whom he will pro¬ 
bably hold the same land as his bargadar. 

I would have the barga system protected by trying to remove its 
abuses; and in so removing it, aitempts should be made to enable 
the lajullord of the bargadar to recoup bis out of pocket expenses as 
far as is povssible. Rules must bo framed, for the manner in which 
the shares should be divided oj’ apportioned, and agencii's should be 
determined to do flic apportioimient. The village paiifhayet’s help 
may be made useful. 

There are dift'eient systems of barga and rules should be so framed 
as the abuses of each system may be removed as far as i)ossiblo. 

Q, 33i I should think the system is sound where small lands are 
concerned, as 

(1) it is of great help to the class—of landless cultivators; 

(2) it involves less risk than in a cash-rent tonancy system; 

(3) it ensures payment of the landlords' dues punctually; 

(4) there is less chance of speculation. Ja a cash-rent systeTn 

the tenant or cultivator speculates on a profit, whereas in 
a barga system the aim of the cultivator is more towards 
sustenance and supply of his needs, than to any profit. 

(5) There is hardly any questioji of “interest” in a barga system; 

and 

(0) there is more room for either of the parties, the landlord and 
the bargadar, to help each other, in the supply of seeds, 
plough and cattle, and both; there being different systems, 
where such supply is given by the landlord, or whei-e it is 
given hy the bargadars; and in sucL cases the share of the 
supplier in the yield is more than that of the other. This 
practice has got a special advantage. It provides another 
objective to improve the growth, whether it proceeds from 
the landlord or from the bargadar. 

The henefi-ts have been described above, but the spirit of dis¬ 
honest temperament mars the beneficial results; and in the check of 
these abuses lies the growth of the system. 

29 
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Q. 34i Vide answer to question 32. I do not advocate the confer¬ 
ring of raiyati rights to bargadars for the reasons given in my reply to 
question 32, one of them being what is stated in the latter part of this 
question. But when raiyats are being invested with larger and larger 
powers, there is no reason why the bargadars should also not be 
invested with occupancy rights; at least it will give solace to their 
minds, though the rights will not give them any relief in improving 
their material condition. 

Q. 35s The proportion of produce payable in a bhagchas system 
differs mainly on the ground as to who supplies the seeds, ploughs and 
cattle,—the party, landlord or the bargadar, sui)plying the same getting 
proportionately a larger sJiare than the otliers. The quantity differs 
also with the site where the division has to be made; if it is made at 
the house of the landlord,—and this is the practice usually when the 
seeds, etc., are supplied by the landlord,—the landlord’s share is 
greater but wlieii the division is done at the field or at the bargadar’s 
house, the landlords share is smaller. The more general proportion is 
half and half, and I should think the division should be left to be 
decided by the parties according to local usage, which is being followed 
from ancient time. 

Q. 36i The wages vary in every district and with regard to the 
crops grown. Labour to plough a field is loss costly than labour to 
work and collect jute. Abundance or scarcity of crops also is a factor 
that determines the amount of wages, inasmuch as the law of demand 
and supply determines the fluctuation. 

The average rate of wages lias gone down a good deal in these 
depression days. It now ranges between annas four to annas nine. 

The economic condition of bargadar is much better than that of an 
agricultural labourer; the former is generally assured of his sustenance, 
the latter being not so favourably placed. In times of scarcity, unlese 
there has been a total destruction of crops, the bargadar has a share, 
which, though not sufificient, may carry him on for at least some time; 
whereas it is not very rare to find a labourer going without work, or to 
work at far less than a living wage. 

As regards under-raiyats, the question is different. Their rent- 
liability being heavy, they are in distress ''ven in times of plenty, and 
in times of scarcity they are the persons who are the hardest hit, as 
much as the agricultural labourers, or even worse than them. 

Q. 37. The passing of many lands into the hands of non-agricul¬ 
turists was the very evil that was apprehended when the unrestricted 
transfer was provided for in Act IV of 1928. As a matter of fact at 
the time when the Bill was being discussed by the Legislature, it was 
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on© of the objections adduced by the members who were against such 
provision. Previous to the Act, landlords were generally opposed to 
any transfer in favour of a non-agriculturist, and it was not infrequent, 
—when in an execution proceeding land would be attached,—for the 
zamindar on the request of the judgment-debtor—tenant or other oo- 
villagers of his, to refuse his assent to the sale; and thus the lands 
would be saved from the knock of the hammer. 

The worst of motives have been imjnited to the landlords, saying 
that the landlords would recognise any transfer who could pay them 
the salami. In the above cases it was not so. Also, it is widely known, 
that, ‘in those days before the power of unrestricted transfer was given 
to the raiyats by the Act of 1928-1929, though a zamindar w'ould not 
recognise a transferee unless his salami was paid, he would not 
disturb the transferee if his rents were paid; and in this way, hundreds 
of transferees used to hold the lands unmolested so long the rents were 
paid. The zamindar’s rights were thus not disturbed, nor also the 
rights of the raiyats or their transferees. In cases of portion-transfer, 
the rulings of the High Court had seciired their position, as there 
could be no eviction for them. 

It was also then shown that the raiyat, even the best class of 
raiynt of the old days, had no rights of transfer, and as the zaitiiudars 
had the right to choose his tenants, the right should not in equity be 
given to the raiyats, in limitjition of the right of the zamindar, and to 
tlie prejudice of his rights secured by the pledge given by Itegulation 
I of 1793. The legislature wanted to satisfy both parties and cut a 
midway. They gave the right of transfer to the raiyat but allowed to 
the zamindar a fixed percentage on the amount of the value paid, in 
lieu of his salami; and made this payment an obligatory one before the 
transfer deed could be registered, not to the landlord, but to the Sub- 
Hegistrar for transmission to the landlord. This, though invested the 
raiyat with an unrestricted right of transfer, deprived him of getting 
from the landlord a remission or reprieve from payment of salami, and 
made the breach in the relation of landlord and tenant more wide. 

The Legislature recognised the principle of the landlord’s power to 
choose his tenant, as it gave the right of pre-emption to the landlord; 
which saved the land at least from passing into the hands of non¬ 
agriculturists. This provision further estranged the advocates of the 
raiyats, though I am not yet sure that it estranged the raiyats them¬ 
selves, as though it did not much matter to the raiyats, if the land¬ 
lord would pre-empt the right of the transferee, the advocates nourish¬ 
ing the idea that it indirectly was a limitation of the unrestricted right 
of transfer. 

The agitation having received an impetus by the grant of the power 
of transfer was continued more vehemently, and the fuller and more 
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unrestricted transfer was given by the Act of 19,38; and though a 
saving clause forbidding or restricting the right of transfer to non¬ 
agriculturists was moved as an amendment, it received almost no 
support in the heat of the agitation; and in these days of depression 
and calamity we find the actual cultivators of the soil in a worse 
position than before. 

I give the history of the changes for due consideration of the prob¬ 
lem. The cultivators of the soil, who contribute to the wealth of the 
country, are mostly illiteralo, and that is the reason of their exploita¬ 
tion. They need protection from outside agencies and from Govern- 
menl, as they cannot protect themselves for the failings of their, own. 
They have no a.sseta which can be indiscriminately drawn upon in 
times of need; and so it sliould have been the look-out for the more 
intelligent section to see that they arc not being rf'sted with* rights 
which will induce them to deal lightly with their assets From the 
ancient times restriction was put upon them in the transference of 
their rights, though no limits were put upon their heritability. Thus 
the giving of the power of transfer to them, though has camsed harm 
to the landlords entailing some financial loss, it has caused more harm 
to the agriculturists as a whole, in that it helps the passing away of 
the lands to non-agriculturist, who has no other interest in them except 
providing a source of speculation. 

For the above reasons I am in favour of restricting transfer of 
agricultural holdings to agriculturists only, and this will be practicable 
if the following provisions are made:— 

(1) Agriculturists to be defined making actual cultivators, culti¬ 

vating at least 75 per cent, of their Ipnds themselves, 
raiyats. 

(2) Power of unrestricted transfer to agriculturists only to be 

given to these raiyats. 

(3) Transfers to non-agriculturists to make the transferee liable to 

pay a salami to the landlord, and also to engage themselves 
in actual cultivation of 75 per cent, of their lands, failure of 
which will make them liable to eviction by the landlord. 

(4) Pight of ( o-sbarers and contiguous cultivator-holder of lands 

to pre-empt to be given. 

These provisions, I think, will provide a sufficient check on transfer 
to non-agriculturists, which has gone on increasing very largely since 
the passing of the Act of 1938. 

Qi 38i About 10 to 12 bighas for an average family consisting of 
five, provided the product of the holding is the same as now. If 
productivity of land is increased, and if the capacity and inclination to 
work are increased, lesser area may do. 
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Qi 39* The size of the present day raiyat liolding is generally 
uneconomic, the more so for the fall in the productivity of the land, and 
in the quality of the produce. 

It is no doubt very true that the laws of inheritance, the increased 
power of raiyats enabling them to transfer and subdivide their holdings, 
as also the increase of population, contribute towards fragmentation of 
holdings. 

Q. 40i Consolidation of holdings into an economic holding is 
desirable, but how that can be made possible is very difficult to 
answer. So many legal con.plications aggravated by the inheritance 
laws, both Hindu and Muhammadan, there are, that it will be next to 
impossible to adjust the many claims on a moderately economic hold¬ 
ing. *So far as possible, consolidation may be legally done by 
empowering Courts to consolidate the lands of a. lenant, held under 
one landlord and under the same right, on his application, and on such 
terjus as may be thouglit equitable by the Court, providing for pay¬ 
ment of compensation to those n liose interests may be affected. Lands 
of a tenant solely held by a tenant may be consolidated with those 
which are held ejmali with others, Init before such consolidation is 
made, partition of the ejmali lands should be effected. Consolidation 
may be allowed of thos<? lands whicli are held by a tenant in his direct 
cultivation. If this is done some advancement will be made. 

There is another aspect of the matter. Consolidation once made 
will, under the present laws of inheritance, be of short duration. So, 
if consolidation is allowed, it should be allowed onlj'' if the tenant 
having it submits to a settlement, something of the nature prescribed 
in the llengal Settled Estates Act, Act HI of 1904, providing for some 
allowance to the co-sharers out of profits derived from the land. 

Q. 41. If consolidation is made possible, special facilities should of 
course he given to the cultivator to increase its size not only by 
exchange or purchase, hut also by taking .settlement of new lands; 
provided of course the extension is made subject to the same terms as 
prevailing in the originally consolidated liolding. In this, however, 
1 do not advocate any special legal facilities compelling others to agree 
to the exchange or sale, unless special jmovisiou is made for giving 
compensation to those whose lands are taken or acquired for consolida¬ 
tion. 


Q. 42. Accumulation of large areas, I do not think, will contribute 
to the w'ell-being of the peasantry. It will also be followed by the 
same results as are intended to do away with. Subinfeudation will 
come in with rack-renting of under-tenants,—actual cultivators of the 
soil; but a separate legislation may be tried to promote agricultural 
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farming on co-operative principles under the supervision of the Co¬ 
operative Department. Cultivators may join together and apply to 
Government for permission to start a co-operative farming; and in that 
case when a farm is allowed and worked as such, it may he made not 
liable to be attached for other debts, except its own, of the cultivator- 
members of the farm. A co-operative farm should not be allowed if 
the lands are charged with any lien and they should be made indivi¬ 
sible. These are mere suggestions, and nothing should be done unless 
the question is thoroughly examined. 

Qi 43. Coparcenary is detrimental to improved cultivation. By 
the laws of inheritance fragmentation is the inevitable result, and‘with 
fragmentation good and bad lands being intermixed, and each divided 
co-sharer becoming poorer than before, good cultivation becojnes a 
rare thing with them. Consolidation of lands into an economic hold¬ 
ing and making it indivisible may be one of the remedies, but in that 
case it may be improved upon by measures suggested at the end of the 
answer to question 40. 

Q. 44. Vide answers to questions 40 and 43. 

Q. 45. No legislation is needed for the adjustment of the collec¬ 
tion of co-sharer landlords. The Tenancy Act has provided that an un¬ 
divided share of a holding is also a holding; and the procedure ‘of a 
suit by a joint landlord has also been provided for. A co-sharer land¬ 
lord can get his share partitioned, if he likes, either by the Collector or 
by Civil Court, and can arrange for his separate collection. No more 
legislation seems to be necessary. 

ff 

Q. 46. There is nothing in Regulation I of 1793 whereby a zamin- 
dar was precluded from enhancing the rents, or rates of rent that were 
payable at the time of the Permanent Settlement. Rather in Regula¬ 
tion VIII of 1793 the right as to the rent of the raiyat was not circum¬ 
scribed. 

By section XVIII of Regulation VIII of 1793 the mokararidars 
even, whose mokarari grants did not receive the sanction of the Supreme 
Government were to be dispossessed, and the settlement of the land 
should he made with the actual proprietor of the soil. 

By sections XLIV and L of the same Regulation, even istemrardars 
have not held laud at a fixed rent for more than 12 years were liable to 
be charged with increase of rent provided the proprietor had not bound 
himself by a deed not “to lay any increase”. And in the event of the 
eamindari being let in farm the Government was not precluded from 
assessing such istemrardars “according to the general rate of the 
district”. 
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By section liVI —agreements were advised, and if there was any 
special custom it should be entered in the patta. Failing due 
observance of the patta as regards species cultivated “a new engagement 
shall be executed”. 

By section LX “No actual ])roprietor of the land. 

shall cancel the patta of the khudkasht raiyat except on proof that 
they had been obtained by collusion; or that the rents paid by them 
within the last three years have been reduced below the rate of the 
nirikhbundi of the pargana for the purpose of equalising and correcting 

the assessment”. 

• 

Thus, except the direction that pattas should be executed and 
written agreements entered upon, and that the sancity of the lease be 
observed, nothing was said about limiting the power of enhancement. 
Even where there was a patta there could be re-adpistment of assess¬ 
ment on a general measurement. 

In section V of Regulation XLIV of 179-‘J it was .said that on a sale 
for arrears of revenue the engagements entered into by the defaulting 
proprietor with the raiyats and others shall stand cancelled and the 
purchasers at the revenue sale “shall be at liberty to collect 

.from the raiyats and cultivators . . . whatever the 

former proprie<or would have been entitled to demand according to the 
established usages and rates of the pargana or di.strict in which such 
lands may he situated, had the engagement so cancelled never existed”. 

In the Preamble to this Regulation it was said—“It is e8.sential 
that proprietor of land should have a discretionary power to 

.grant lea.ses or fix the rents of their lands to induce the 

. . . raiyats to extend and improve the cultivation . . . .” 

Here we find that enhancement could be made according to local 
usage or according to the district or pargana rate. 

By section II of Regulation V of 1812— 

“Proprietors of lands are declared competent to grant leases for any 
period which they may deem most convenient to themselves and the 
tenants and most conducive to the improvement of their estates.” 

Thus in new settlement the zamindars had absolute power, and it 
was expected that they “will exert themselves in the cultivation of their 
lands under the certainty that they will enjoy exclusively the fruits 
of their good management and industry . . . .” 

As regards the nirikbundi of the pargana, it must have been that 
there was no such nirikbundi for every pargana, as in section LX of 
Regulation VIII of 1798 and in section V of Regulation XLIV of 1793 
a district rate instead of a pargana rate shoiild not have been mentioned. 
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There used to be a nirikbundi of a pargana, but it is doubtful 
whether those were the rales obtuiniug at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement. 

Again to set the matter at rest in section III of Regulation V of 
812 it said— 

. and the proprietors of land shall henceforward be considered 

competent to grant leases to.raiyats, and to receive 

corresponding engagement for the payment of rent. 

according to such form as the contracting parties may deem most con¬ 
venient and most conducive to their rcsjiective interests.” 

In section V of Regulation V of 1812 though a pargana rate was 
meiilioned, it was never and nowhere conveyed that ibis rate waS to be 
an uniilt(jrable rate. Tliis section V was repealed when A< t X of 1859 
was (*nacted. 

I’lic framers of the Permanent Settlement Av<'re much perturbed by 
the abwabs which they could not prevcuit by any {)Tohil)ition ; and they 
were' niucli e^erci^(Ml that th^'se taxes were varying always as the 
demands of (lovcrnmcni vari(!d. Tims in fixing the (lovernment 
revenne they desired tliat the pro]>rietors should enter info engagements 
with the laiyats to whom tlmy must grant pattas for rents whiclrthey 
M'oiild not be able to vaiy as bc'fore, and abwabs, etc., might be con¬ 
solidated will) rents if they and raiyats agreed. Por the reasons that 
are very well detailed in the analysis given in iMr. (b T. Bucklaiid’s 
letter referred to in the answer to fpiestion 1 above, cjises of engagements 
and pattas were very lare. That it was the desire of. Lord Cornwallis 
to limit or stop the impositions of abwabs, etc., and not to fix the rents 
form er, can he established from— 

(1) Extract from Bengal Revenue Consultations, tlie 21st llccember 
1789: — 

13 .—‘‘The necessity of some interposition between the zamin- 
dars and tlair tenants is absolute; and (rovernnicnt interferes by estab¬ 
lishing Regulations for the c,(uiduct of the zaniindars, wliich they are to 
execute, and by delegating authority to the Collectors, to enforce their 
execution. If tlie assessment of the zamindaris were unalterably fixed, 
and the proprietors were left to niake tliei own arrangements with the 
raiyats, without any restrictions, injunctions, or limitations, which 
indeed is a result of the fundamental princijjle, the prcvScnt confusion 
would never be adjusted.” 

Para. 14 .—‘‘This interference, though so much modified, is in fact 
an invasion of i)roprietary right, and an assumption of the character 
of landlord, which belongs to the zamindar; for it is equally a contra¬ 
diction in terms to say that the property in the soil is vested in the 
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zamindar, and that we have a right to regulate the terms by which 
he is to let his lands to the raiyats, as it is to connect that avowal, with 
discretionary and arbitrary claims. If the land is the zamindar’s, 
it will only be partially his property, whilst Ave ])rescribe the quantum 
which he is to collect, or the mode by which the adjustment of it is to- 
take place between the parties concerned.” 


(2) Extract from the Minute of (xovernor-deueral, drd February, 
1790; — 

“Neither is prohibiting the landholder to impose new abwabs or 
taxes on the lands in cultivation, tantamount to saying to him, that he 
shall not raise the rents of his estates. The rents of an estate are not 
to be raised by the imposition of new abwabs or taxes on every bigha 
of land'in cultivation; on the contrary, they will in the end, be lowered 
by such impositions; for when the rate of assessment becomes so 
oppressive as not to leave the raiyat a sutlicicnt share of tlie produce 
for the maintenance of his family, and the expenses of cultivation, he 
must at length desert the land. No zamindar claims a right to impose 
new taxes on the land in cultivation; although it is obvious that they 
have clandestinely levied them, when pressed to answer demands upon 
tliemaelve.s; and that these taxes have, from various causes, been i)er- 
petuated to the ultimate detriment of the proprietor w’ho imposed 
them. 


“The rents of an estate can only be raised, by including the raiyats 
to cultivate the more valuable articles of ])ro'luc(', and to clear the 
extensive tracts of wastes land, which arc to lx* iound in almost t'.vi'iy 
zarnindari in Bengal. It reciuircs no local knowltnlge of the revcnuo.s 
of this conntry, to decide, whether fixing ih(‘ assessment, or leaving it 
liable to future increase, as the discretion of govcrTimcnt or ils ollic<'rs» 
will afford the greatest encour.agement to ihe landholder to have recourse 
to these means, for the ini])rovcinenl of his estate. 


I should think that ascertainment of the niriknama of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement days having been very difficult to get at, the framer» 
of the tenancy laws of ihe later days diopped that enigmatic ex])ression 
and provided for referenc^e to he made to the “rates obtaining for 
similar classes of lands in the vicinity”. 


As regards rent or rate of rent Colebrooke writes as below in pages 
36 and 37 of his famous Essay: — 

“The rates ought to be uniform as far as circumstiuices ])crmit, and 
the rents of all tenants, within the same village or district, should b& 
regulated by one table. As the quality of the soil, however, cannot 
be uniform, the rates vary, not only a(;cording to the articles of pro¬ 
duce, and number of crops gathered off the same field within the year, 
but according to the soil and situation; such as sandy; expo.sed to 
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InuDdatioD or to drought; annually overflowed; adjoining to, or remote 
from, the village; and so forth. All these variations, whether by the 
produce or soil, constitute the rates which compose the table. Other 
diversities are admitted for the subdivisions of districts and of villages. 
But in some places, there is no variation according to soil and produce; 
on the contrary, one uniform rate is applied to the whole land which 
is occupied by the same tenant. A patta for an adjustment after 
cultivation by a general table need not specify the rates. It need only 
contain the term of the lease, the reservation of established taxes, the 
measure to be used for the land, an obligation to pay all additional 
cesses which shall be universally imposed, and the periods of payment. 
The term, sj)ecified in a lease of this nature, is commonly the year for 
which it is granted. A raiyat has nevertheless a title of occupancy, 
in right of which he may retain his land, so long as he continue to pay 
the rent in conformity with the custom of the country, or with his own 
particular engagement.” 

It must no doubt be said that by extension of cultivation the increase 
in the zamindar’s income or jjrofits was mainly obtained, rather than by 
the enhancement of rents; and as it has been proved by Mr. Robert 
Knight in bis introduction to Colebrooke’s Essay, the enhancements 
obtained have nowhere been near the adequate. 

Q. 47. Vic/f answer to question 46 above. 

“Fixity of rent forever” for the raiyats was never intended; but 
what was intended was that instead of the varying nature of rent, and 
instead of realisation of abwabs and sayer collection, the parties should 
enter into engagements, whereby either a rent should be fixed leaving to 
the latter “the option to cultivate whatever species of produce may 
appear to them likely to yield the largest profits”, or where “it is the 
established custom to vary the patta for lands according to the articles 
produced thereon”, and where the zamindars and raiyats “shall prefer 
an adherence to the custom, the engagements entered into between them 
are to specify the quantity of land, species of produce, rate of rent, 
and amount thereof with the term of the lease . . .” (vide section 
LVI of Regulation VIII of 1793). Here also no fixity of rent was 
intended and it was said, that in such engagements term should be 
provided. 

Section LX of Regulation VIII of 1793 provides that such pattas 
as above of the khudkasht raiyats could not be cancelled except 
for special reasons which have been discussed in my answer to the fore¬ 
going question. To be “fixed forever”, there must be some declaration 
in the Regulations to that effect, and when there are none, it cannot 
be presumed; and there are no grounds even for such presumption. 
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I have shown in my answer to question 1 that the khiidkasht tenants 
would not even accept the position of fixity for a term as they thought 
they were better off without it. 

The same question was discussed before the Rent Law Commission 
of 1880, but the Commission came <o the conclusion that fixity could not 
be proved. 

Qt 48i I have in reply to the foregoing questions shown that fixity 
of rent of even khudkasht raiyats, not to speak of all classes of raiyats 
does not find support in (a) Regulation I of 179J1, nor in (h) any other 
Regulation that I know of, nor in (<?) any Act. The rulings quoted 
below are against such fixity also: — 

13 Moore’s Indian Appeals, page 248. 

12 Bengal Law Reports, page 215. 

In the first part of section XLIX of Regulation VIII of 1793, 
referred to in my reply to the foregoing questions, it is said: — 

*‘It is to be understood, however, that istemrardars (mokararidars) 
of the nature of those described in section XVIII, who have held their 
land at a fixed rent for more than 12 years are not liable to be assessed 
with any increase,.should he engage for his own lands.” 

This special class of istemrardars or mokararidars were exempted 
from all increase, “should he engage for his own lands”. With the 
exception of this class, all others were liable to pay an increase. 

(d) I should think that the section 50 (1) was derived from the 
apathy of the zamindars in not asserting the right to increase in the 
rent since the I’ermanent Settlement or for 20 years. 

The 20 years presumption comes under clause (2), and the presump¬ 
tion is that if no change is shown to have occurred in the rent during 
20 years before the institution of the suit for enhancement, it shall be 
presumed “until the contrary is shown” that the tenant held the land 
at that rent or rate of rent since the Permanent Settlement. 

As regards this presumption of fixity of rent the ruling cited in 
42 C.W.N. 304 may be referred to. “The mere fact of payment of 
rent at a uniform rate, in the absence of other circumstances may not 
raise any presumption of fixity of rent or of permanency.” 

Also 86 I.C. 636: — 

“The mere fact that a tenancy has been held by the predecessor-in- 
interest of the tenants for several generations, and that the rent has 
been uniform for over 50 years is not sufficient in law ..... 
to show that the rent was fixed forever or that the tenancy was a perma¬ 
nent one.” 
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Section 6 of the Tenancy Act admits of proof to show that a per¬ 
manent tenure is liable to enhancement. It is based on section 51 (1) 
of Regulation VIII of 1793 which section was repealed. 

(e) The general ground admits of a presumption which cannot be 
supported by law, when there is no specific mention of such a provision 
of fixity of the rents of the raiyats in general; rather the Regulations 
as I have said in my answers to the previous questions are against such 
a presumption. 

Q. 49* The hypothesis tliat the “rent” should never be increased 
is different from the suggestions of questions 46 and 47, where/‘rates 
of rent” arc (onsidered. Rents had never been intended to be fixed for 
ever at the time of the Permanent Settlement. I have shown above that 
there was no intention to fix the rents forever. 

Rights have been adjusted since the Permanent 8ettleni.''ut by suc¬ 
cessive enhancements and by tlie decision of Courts. Now no ])rinciple 
of jurisprudc'uee will sam'tion any law declaring a rent to be fixed, if 
it is, under th<* (‘xisting law or under a decree of Court, unfixed. Tf 
reduction of rent is intended, there is the section 112 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act v/hich can deal with the situation in cases of general 
hardship. 

With the • lapse of over 150 years it will be idle to contemplate even 
on going to the Permanent Settlement figures. Sufficient material 
will not be available, and it will be a very difficult thing to establish 
that such and such a tenant is a snceessor-in-interest of a tenant of the 
Permanent Settlement days. The difficulty is accentuated by the fact 
tliat there are few families of zamindars existing who can trace their 
descent from the time of Permanent Settlement; and in the cases even 
of those families existing since that time, it Avill be difficult to produce 
papers of that period which can establish a connection of a Permanent 
Settlement tenant w'ith that of a present tenant. Tenancies have 
disintegrated and changed hands, with the change in the proprietors. 
Small landlords and cjipitalists have come in the places of old zamindars, 
and it has just been the case with tenants also. 

Then the eastern districts of Bengal, which w'cre jungle and marshy 
lauds at the time of the Permanent Settlement, were reclaimed after 
the settlement, and so there could not be a tenant there at that time. 
During the cadastral survey and settlement of Myniensingh, there were 
many status cases, in the Tagore Raj Estate, and not one tenancy even 
could be established as continuing from the Permanent Settlement. I 
have never come across any engagement or patta of the Permanent 
Settlement times. 

As regards the last question no grievances are known, and when they 
come to be known, we shall know what answers to give. 
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Q. 50. The hypothesis is wrong. It was never the intention of the 
framers of the Permanent Settlement that the rights of all tenants, 
including paikasht tenants, and new settlement-holders, should never be 
altered. If it is contended that it was the intention then the raiyats 
again cannot claim reduction of rent nor also the rights and privileges 
since heaped upon them. 

There had been two Commissions—one about the year 18d0-t32 and 
one ill the year 1880; and both the Commissions took no notice of 
such a suggestion ; nor ever such a suggestion could he advanced in 
reason. 

Qi 51i I have said above that there was no restriction on the zarain- 
dar in the matter of settling new lands. 

{Vi\hj also replies to questions 46 to 48). 

Q. 52. T should think that, with regard to the rents to be paid by 
the actual cultivators of the soil, a standard rate should he determined 
on the \'alue of the produce of a land less the cost of cultivation leaving 
a margin of profit to the cultivator. In this way system 2 appears to 
me to he the best system; hut the standard rate should undergo revision 
from time to time, as the price of the produce varies. 

Ilents fixed on competition is not an ideal system though it may 
appcjfr to he the best on paper. Competition-bids, es])eeially amongst 
a class of people not far advanced in mind and knowledge, will often 
raise the rate of rent to such a figure as the land may he unable to bear. 
For tliese reasons this auedion on rate of rent is not allowed in many 
estates; but where there is keen rivalry amongst candidates, auction 
oil the amount ok nazar or sakiini, with the rate of rent being reserved, 
is held for the settlement of the land. Again in reserving the rate of 
rent I would advocate the principle of leaving a large i)ereeniage of 
profit to the cultivators at the first settlement. This principle is good 
in the settlement of a large area of char and waste lauds. In settlements 
of jungle and waste lands with the aboriginals, a nominal selami and a 
very low rate of rent, Ke. 1-8 an acre oven, are demanded. 

Thus, in determining the rate of rent there cannot be a fixed uniform 
standard for all times for all classes of lands. A standard fi\'(;d to-day 
is inapplicable to-morrow due to improvement or deterioralion of land. 

I have experience of lands having been deteriorated by upheaval due 
to earthquake, and also by deposit of sands, and in these cases we had 
to reduce the rate of rent considerably in settlement of lands made khas. 

I have had also experience where a land was abandoned or surrendered 
by a tenant, and in settling the same, a great reduction had to be allowed 
at the time of settling those lands with others. The value of crops 
rises and falls every now and then and so there should he no fixed rate 
of rent for all times to come. 
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Tlie above remarks apply to settlements of kbas lands with the actual 
tillers of the soil. Subinfeudation has been a feature of the land 
system of Bengal, and the rents payable by each grade of tenant should 
be considered with the rent payable by the tillers of the soil. The 
average rent now payable to the zamindars is very low, Us. 3 per acre, 
and it is much less in certain estates. This rate is much less than what 
is paid by a tiller of the soil to the intermediate tenant, who must have 
a profit, in the existing state of things. 

Q. 53. It has been said in answer to question 46 above that the 
pargana rates where they were fixed at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement were not meant to be unalterable in future. Where; how¬ 
ever, there was a pargana rate it was based on the value of the produce 
of the land especially with reference to the particular crops grown. 
Thus said Lord Cornwallis in his Minute of February, 1790; — 

“The value of the produce of the land .... is a standard 
which can always be reverted to by both parties, for fixing equitable 
rates.” 

Thus the mulberry land or tobacco land was rated more than 
rice land. I have seen many cases, however, the tenants were allowed 
“hazat”, temporary reduction of rent, and the “talabi jama” (jama 
that was payable) was much less than the kat jama, i.e.y (the jama at 
the standard rate). The zamindar’s alleged apathy and timidity to 
enhance the rcmis never brought up the rate of rent to the standard rate, 
and enhancements wore generally secured without following a fixed 
standard. “Prevailing rate” was introduced in Act X of 1859, but 
not having been defined, several inter])rctationB were given, and so in 
the Act VIII of 1885 the word came to be defined in section 31B of 
that Act. 

Thus the old practice of assessment on the value of the produce was 
lost sight of. That was also due to the fact that new and more profitable 
crops began to be grown, and enhancement was thus limited to the 
class of land and productivity. This is also becoming rare, and when 
there is an increase or decrease in area, proportionate increase or abate¬ 
ment is allowed generally by the Settlement Courts in section 105 cases. 
In the new settlements the zamindars still assess the land sometimes on 
its class and productivity and class. They ire never lump rents. 

There are few old tenancies now existing, which have the assess¬ 
ments of rent made on the principle of the value of the produce of land 
with reference to any crop grown. Generally the tenancies of the 
present days are found to have been assessed on rates assessed on the 
quality or class of lands; and in the later day tenancies the assessment 
is made at the highest of the rates now prevailing in a mauza. The 
custom now is the prevailing rate and not a rate fixed on productivity 
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with reference to the crop grow'n. Now a mulberry or a tobacco land 
or a sugarcane, or a jute land will be found to be paying the same rate 
as that of a rice land. 

I cannot say that it is the practice that rates “differ greatly for 
lands of similar value in almost every village and estate", as that has 
not been my experience. But there is difference, and sometimes, the 
reasons are many. An influential raiyat or a raiyat with a large area 
has been evading enhancements, whereas a small raiyat has been paying 
the enhancements oftener than his neighbour; and it is not also infre¬ 
quent that the zamindar has been lenient to a particular tenant either 
by choice or by force of circumstances, so that his rent is knver than that 
of a less favoured tenant; and as this has been going on for a long 
time variations in rates must needs be found. Again, in a particular 
estate in a village, the supervision being stricter than in the other 
estate, the rates of one estate may he more than tlie rales for the other 
estate. 

Kates of rent are thus generally not de])endent now, on value of the 
produce of land or on the class of land, but on j)revailing rates, and this 
has been due to practice as well as legal enactments. 

I have no experience of Ihe rates of tiovernineut estates. 

Q. *54. Vide answer to question 63. 

Q* 55i If only the humanitarian point of view is looked ui)on and 
not the exigencies of the State, readjustment of rents must be made, 
but there can be no uniform basis for all parts of a district even, not to 
speak of all parts of the province. Conditions of locality differ for 
many reasons, and thus there can be no uniform rate for all times. In 
the old days the part of the country which was ^mpulous and wealthy, is 
now barren and devoid of population, though I do not think the pro¬ 
ductivity of land has weakened except through its lying fallow for a 
long time. Circumstances and situation of a land affects its value, and 
naturally it will affect the rate of rent. For reclamation of jungles 
and waste lands specially low rates will be necessary. Thus the rates 
cannot be uniform everywhere. 

I don’t think existing rents can be revised unless all what has 
happened in law since the British connection was established in the 
land is obliterated and revolutionised, and if that is possible to be done, 
it may be done by only a fiat issued from the Government. 

Q. 56. On a humanitarian point of view it should be as low as 
possible, if, of course, landlords and all middlemen are done away 
with—; but if they are to remain, they must have a living even after 
payment of the existing amounts of revenue, and as in some estates the 
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incidence of sucli revenue is very heavy, one-fourth of the value of 
produce as in tlie days of Emperor Akbar, or at least one-sixth, as in 
Ihe days of Manu, should be prescribed as payable. 

Q. 57. Rent must not be fixed in perpetuity—but it should be 
revised every 10 years, accordingly as there is a change in the prices of 
crops ordinarily grown in the locality. In the Bengal Tenancy Act 
there is the, provision of comparison of average value of two decennial 
periods. 

Q. 58. I do not see how it will at all be practicable to determine the 
income of an agriculturist; and th(3 average income, after meeting all 
expenditun^, not being very high, cases of exemption will be more than 
the taxable cases. Moreover it does not come to be an expedient 
proposal, in view of the huge costs tliat will follow such a measure, if 
introduced. 


Q. 59. The only defect in the Bengal Tenancy A*"! that struck 
me is that where there is no definite engagement providing for payment 
of a “money rent”, there can be no enliancement under s(>ct.ion lit) (h) 
of the Tenancy Act, unless there has been a rise in the price of “staple 
food crops”. Consideration of the rise in the price of such crops as 
tobacco, cotton, jute, etc., lias been banned, I should think that the 
rise in the prices of all crops grown in a locality should be the criterion, 
.1 should so .suggest that the rises in the pricc.s of all crops gjown* in the 
locality or on tin* land in (piestion, instead of the prices of “staple food 
cro])s” only, shonld he made a ground of enhancement. Tn section 48D 
of the Act the value of all produce of the land is to be considered in 
enhancing the rent of an under-raiyat. 

Q. 60. For an iinprovemenf in the productive' powers due to 
“fluvial action”, the landlord docs as much as the tenant in getting it 
about. So it does not appear to be reasonable, that one will reap the 
benefit and the other not. 

The “State” limited its right to the benefits arising from the land 
by fixing the revenue at a high figure, and it was expressly declared 
that the benefits arising from the lands wu'll be the portion of the 
zam'udars. 

Q. 61. No, as there appears no reason for such a principle. 
Enhancements for rise and abatement for fall are natural corollaries 
and for giving the stimulus to impijvement of agriculture. Low 
rentals can provide no incentive to improve agriculture. 

Q. 62. I don’t know if the underlying principle in the question is 
the suggestion that when the income from the land of a tenant is not 
sufficient to supply the required consumption of his family he should be 
exempted from payment of rent. If that is not so, the question does not 
follow. 
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Q. 63. The premise does not appear to me to be correct. Consi* 
deration of prevailing rates involves the consideration of low as well 
as of high rates, and the majority rate of a village is the prevailing rate. 
If provision is made for reduction of rents on the ground of prevailing 
rate, then, firstly, it will tend to reduce the rate of rent obtaining in the 
village, and secondly, sanctity of contracts in new settlements would 
be gone. 

There being no provision for enhancements on the ground of improve¬ 
ments made at the expense of the raiyat, the raiyat enjoys the results of 
his improvements without any addition to his charge, and so there 
cannot be any reason why any improvement should low'er the rate of 
rent or in the end make it rent-free. 

Salami must not be taken into the consideration at all. The pay¬ 
ment of salami is a condition precedent of the contract whereby the 
landlords part with tlie possession of land and let the raiyat enjoy it on 
payment of rent. 

Q. 64. There appears to be hardly any reason why the sanctity of 
contract should be disturbed or interfered with. If euch attempts are 
started, there is no knowing where they will end. The suggestion to 
strike at the root of a contractual obligation— an obligation not secured 
by coercion, undue influence or duress—does not appear to be supported 
by any consideration. Inviolability of a contract duly entered into 
is not to be disturbed in the principle of jurisprudence, and in view of 
the several safeguards for the protection of the raiyais, provided in the 
tenancy laws, such a proposal is not called for. 

Thus a rent secured legally by a new settlement should not be 
interfered with, when there is an engagement, whether reduced into 
writing and duly registered, or not, unless under section 38 of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. 

There are many provisions with which the question of enhancement 
of rents of raiyats is guarded, and there is also a special provision xinder 
section 112 of the Bengal Tenancy Act to be called into operation when 
there is a case of general hardship; and the average rate of rent paid to 
the zamindar being very low, the provision of another section giving 
powers to the Government for limiting rents secured by new settlement 
is not called for. No case has been made out for such a measure. 

Q. 65. Generally speaking no defects appear on the face of it in 
the Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act unless it is in the working. 
The chapter was intended to safeguard the rights of the raiyats, but the 
procedure followed by the officers is generally so much more in the 
interest of the tenants than what were contemplated by the legislature, 
that in some oases the zamindars are drawn to the Civil Courts for 
protection. In the status cases instituted by the Tagore Raj at 

30 
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Afynieiisiugh, the zamindar had to fight every inch of the ground, and 
had to incur a great deal of expensea, and the judgments of the Assist¬ 
ant Settlement Officer were reversed finally by the Civil Courts in every 
case; and because of the pending status cases, the section 105 cases 
were postponed sine die and were not taken up for hearing till about 
three to four years after their institution. If the provisions of Chapter 
X are properly worked, of course they are for the benefit of both tenants 
and the landlords, and there is nothing to object to. This is with 
reference to the permanently settled estates. 

I have only one suggestion to make, and that is, that the section 105 
cases may be allowed to be filed, as before, in groups, the mauza being 
taken as the unit, and also heard as such. The procedure now followed 
is that for each khatian there must be a separate case, and vakalat- 
namas, and necessary petitions must be filed in each such case, with the 
result that the cost of the section 105 cases has been made heavier than 
before. 

As regards temiwrarily settled estates, the settlement of rent roll 
is done generally with an eye to increase the rent roll, and then to 
increase the amount of revenue to be paid by the settlement holder. 
Greatest injustice is done to the tenureholders, and the zamiiidars whose 
rent, and revenue are fixed at 70 per cent, of the valuation of the tenure 
or the estate, which valuation is calculated on the hastabood of the 
tenure or the estate, plus the value of the khas lauds at rates dictated 
from above. This works very hard on both the tenureholders and 
zamindars, and it is not infrefiuent that the total collection of the 
tenureholder or the zamindar falls far short of the rent or revenue to 
be paid by them. Also, though there is the provision in the Settlement 
Manual to allow a Permanent Settlement, giving an allowance of 40 per 
cent, to 50 per cent, for collection and profit, this provision is rarely 
acted upon. In my experience I have never come across a single case, 
where the revenue has not been increased even during the time of 
economic depression and fall in prices of food crops, when the zamindars 
will not dare ask for enhancement of the rents of his raiyats, and the 
Courts even will not grant the same. 

Q. 66. I do not know of any cases of enhancements granted being 
unfair to the raiyats, but rather they have sometimes been inadequate 
for landlords. 

Q. 67. Vide answer to question 65. 

Q. 68. There are several temi>orarily settled estates in the district 
of Mymensingh which previous to the last Revisional Settlement in 
1936 were under settlement with Maharaja Tagore. At the Revisional 
Settlement the revenue of each of the following States was increased, 
and though it was pointed out that since the economic depression 
started, the average collection during the five years immediately before 
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the Bevisional Settlement was below even the amount of the previous 
revenue, the estate of the Maharaja Bahadur, in view of the heavy out¬ 
standing arrears, and in expectation of the depression passing away, 
would continue to hold the tauzis at the same amount of revenue as 
before, the petition was rejected, and as none would take settlement 


at the increased 
collection. 

amount of revenue 

, they had to 

be kept iu khas 

No. of tauzi. 

Previous 

revenue. 

Increased 
revenue 
appearing in 
tho notice. 

Revenue offered 
by the eis^ate. 

* 8660 

165 

175 

165 

8561 

127 

. 142 

127 

. 8562 

26 

30 

26 

8564 

426 

600 

426 

8569 

36 

37 

36 

8570 

392 

404 

393 

8574 

347 

408 

347 

13789 

1310 

2276 

1310 


In the following tauzis the estate offered adequate revenue in view 
of the demand recorded in settlement papers, but no consideration was 
made of the representation by the estate, and though it was shown that 
the average of collection of the proceeding five years was much below 
the amount of the previous revenue, the petition was rejected. 





Incrortsed 


No, of tauzi. 


Previous 

revenue. 

revenue 
appearing in 

Revenue offered 
by tliO OBtate. 

• 



the notice. 


8566 


80 

81 

75 

8571 


109 

90 

70 

8676 


173 

156 

131 

8567 


731 

770 

696 

In the following tauzis, though the average collection was less than 

the amount of the 

previous revenue, still the estate offered increased 

revenue according 

to 

the demand 

recorded in the 

settlement papers, 

but as more increased 

revenue was 

demanded the estate had to refuse 

the settlement. 



Increased 


No. of tauzi. 


Previous 

revenue 

Revenuo offered 


revenue. 

appearing in 

by the estate. 




the notice. 

8656 


299 

361 

326 

8558 


538 

679 

671 

8672 


258 

477 

405 

8675 


214 

240 

227 

8589 


211 

276 

225 
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These assessments appeared to be unfair, and so the estate had to 
refuse the settlement. These iauzis are now held direct, and it is not 
known how collection has been progressing. 

Q. 69i Vide answers to questions 65 and 68. It was not a good 
policy to go on with the Eevisional Settlement when the prices had not 
yet reached the normal level. 

Q« 70i I have no experience of working in the khas mahals. 

Q. 71. In my long experience in the management of a permanently 
settled estate, I have never heard of the declaration of famine, and the 
resultant remission of revenue granted to the proprietor of the estate. 
There should be no difficulty to allow the same rate of remission to his 
tenants as the yamindar would get from the Government. In 1934-35, 
when in the district of Bogra, the Government allowed a remission of 
25 per cent, of the cess demand, the Tagore Estate also allowed the 
same remission to its tenants, and no complaint was raised from a single 
tenant that such remission had not been granted to him. 

I have no experience of any khas mahal estate working. 

Q. 72. The yield or cost vary with the quality of land. The 
average yield and cost of chair and high lands in jute growing districts 
are given below:— 




Char. 

Higli lands. 



yield per aero. 

Yield per acre 



Mds. 

Mds. 

Jute 

• 9 

14 

‘ 15 

Paddy 

• • 

12 to 15 

. • 

Sugarcane 

• • 

• • « • 

90 


The yield of paddy in barind tracts and other one-yield lands of 
Murshidabad is in average about 25 to 30 maunds per acre. 

The cost of cultivation of jute by hired labour is about Ks. 50 per 
acre. Eor the cultivator who grows the crop himself, the cost is 
nominal, if labour is not taken into consideration. Generally they 
store their seed, and have got to purchase it rarely. 

Sugarcane crop cultivation is a new venture in the estate lands in 
Mymensingh and eastern part of Rangpur, and the cultivation is done 
not at all extensively. The yield of the crop in the estate lands is 
about 90 maunds per acre, and the cost of cultivation, at the first year 
is about Rs. 144 per acre and Rs. 126 in subsequent years. 

Q. 73. The productivity of land has decreased as it will be evidenced 
by the low outtturn of jute, as well as in the fall of its class. The 
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reason of this lies in the fact that the use of manure is very small. Cow* 
dung manure is used, but that not adequately. Rest is hardly given to 
a plot of land after cultivation of two or three years. In localities 
which are served by rivers there are no measures to prevent inundation^ 
and in localities which are not served by rivers, there are no adequate 
measures for irrigation. Generally the seed iised is the seed collected 
from last year’s product, and the product being impoverished, the yield 
naturally falls. The Government sells seeds, but cultivators would not 
buy them extensively due to apathy, conservatism and also partly due to 
the distance of the places from where the Government seed.s are avail¬ 
able. Beyond the agricultural officers advocating the purchase of 
improved seeds, and other improved methods of agriculture—and that is 
also done not in the interior—no free supply of seeds, manures, etc., are 
given Jby Government, though in times of scarcity free supply of seed is 
given but not very extensively. Generally speaking the conservatism, 
coupled with difficulties of communication are the chief causes which 
have contributed to the decrease in productivity of the soil. 

Q. 74. In the several Acts the legislature seems to have been very 
anxious to recoup the loans advanced, or costs incurred. The rigours 
of realisation deter the cultivators from taking advantage; and there is 
so much delay in getting orders that both the landlords and the tenants 
are jjot enthusiastic over the measures provided. Besides, there being 
no publicity given for the measures, ignorance is another reason why 
advantage has not been taken of these Acts. Subdivisional Officers 
should be instructed to give the initiative to the people. 

Q. 75. I have no knowledge. 

Q. 76. I have no knowledge. 

Q. 77. The general policy of Government, and not the land 
system, has throughout been apathetic, and so has contributed to the 
uneconomic condition of the cultivators of the soil. It gave no impetus 
to agriculture. That the subinfeudation was taking a different turn 
from what it was at the time of the Permanent Settlement, and that 
the lowest grade of tenants—the cultivators of the soil—were being 
more heavily taxed, was taken no notice of. Since the Act X of 1809 
the changes in the tenancy law creating occupancy raiyats, and 
investing them with more and more powers, at the same time limiting 
the facilities of the zamindars for rent realisation, and of others in 
the realisation of their dues, made the raiyats grow negligent about 
cultivation and the improvement of the crops grown. They grew 
callous about their debts. Their low rents and the heavy rents of the 
under-raiyats gave an impetus to subinfeudation. Then the power of 
unrestricted transfer and of subdivision, the passing of the Agricul¬ 
tural Debtors Act made them grow bolder, and more negligent about 
payment of their rents and other financial obligations. The working 
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of the Agricultural Debtors Act, and the delay in the disposal of the 
tases before the Debt Boards further aggravated the situation—j and 

constitution of the Boards, by which the more intelligent section 
of the people were neglected and the debtors themselves were made 
the arbiters of the fate of the creditors, completed the rout. The 
result of all these has been that the zamindars have been reduced, 
village moneylenders, who used to keep the tenants alive during the 
Inonths of cultivation, left their avocations, and rural credit was thus 
strangled. The indebtedness of the cultivators thus increased partly 
through their negligence to pay when they oould pay. Loan offices 
which C4irae after the village moneylending system was killed, and 
which engulfed the savings of the rural people, have lost their exist¬ 
ence, and through this the oultivators became poorer. The Govern¬ 
ment has been indifferent to all these changes. It has always been led 
by agitation, and has yielded to the vociferous demands of the raiyat- 
landlords in the name of the tillers of the soil. As said in the answer 
to a previous question, though the Tenancy Act of 1938 was 
professedly intended for the betterment of the interests of the actual 
tillers of the soil, the raiyat-landlords and other intermediate tenants 
got most of the benefits. 

Besides all the above, the (xoveniment has afforded no marketing 
facilities, fixed no minimum price for their main crop of jute, and, in 
spite of the great fall in the prices thereof, has not taken any care 
to lower the amount of its quantum of the export duty. 

Want of proper education has heen another contributing cause. 
If things are wanted to be improved, the following appears to be 
necessary:-— 

(1) Rural credit has got to be revived partially by reintroducing 

the village moneylending system with necessary safe¬ 
guards, and by other measures, 

(2) Acts should be so amended as will make the tenants respect 

their financial obligations, 

(3) Supply of improved seeds and manure more extensively than 

before. 

(4) Fixing a minimum price of jute, and affording marketing 

facilities. 

(5) 1’revision of pasture lands by compelling the Union Boards to 

acquire the said lands and maintoining them, the tenants 
getting free pasturage rights therein. It should be stated 
here that, however willing the landlords may be to keep 
khas lands for pasturage, they cannot long be kept as such, 
due to clandestine encroachment, and for keen rivalry 
amongst the tenants to get settlement thereof. 
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These appear to me the very important items required, and there 
are many other necessities to be provided for, to improve the condition 
of agriculture. 

Qi 78. It is impossible to stiite with any approach to accuracy the 
average income of a cultivating raiyat. The report of the Banking 
Enquiry Committee which went into this question may be referred to. 

In western Mymensingh, where the main crop is jute, the average 
income of a family depending on about one and a half acre of land 

is about Rs. 200 per annum, wdth an expenditure of about Rs. 180 per 

annum. This is for atitual tillers of the soil. Income from other 
sources is not included in the income figure, nor is the expenditure due 
to sickness and other exlraneous causes'also included. 

Q. 79. The present system is adequate. Maintenan(*e, even 
where it is done by Government agencies, being not taken by Civil 
Courts as conclusive evidence, the raiyat and other tenants should be 
compelled by law to notify the landlords, of inheritance and transfers, 
and persons failing to notify should be effectively barred as having 
acquired any right to be sued. The ssamindars may then be compelled 
to mutations in his books, and patwari may be rc-introdueed to see 

that the records are propei'ly maintained—, and to keep notes of all 

details of agriculture in a village, kanurigO('s may supervise the work 
of the patwaris. 

I have no knowledge of the details of the system prevailing in the 
United Provinces. 

Q« 80. Vide the answer to the latter part of the question 77. 

Before any of the suggested means is adopted, rural credit must 
be restored giving a cultivator the })ower to withstanding the tempta¬ 
tion to part with the crop at an unprofitable price. He is in the hands 
now' of the speculator to whose price he has to submit, as he has 
never any reserve to fall back upon. 

The suggestion (t) is a measure that is needed; but consolidation 
of holdings, or farming on co-operative affoid this means a speedy 
result. 

Suggestion {ii) is very good but it does not occur to me how it 
will he possible to be done in places far away in the interior where 
communication is exceedingly diflScult. 

Marketing facilities, I have remarked upon in ray answer to 
question 77; and about cattle insurance I have doubts about its con¬ 
tribution much towards increasing the resources of the cultivators. 
Insurance is a thing not much understood by them, and fhe raiyats 
must first be educated about it before it becomes a success. 
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Q. 81. I have no knowledge of statistics, but it can be said that 
the pressure of population is a cause of the poverty of the cultivators. 

Q. 82. Establishment of the industrial factories may relieve some 
pressure, but it being an agricultural country, improvement of agri¬ 
culture should be the chief objective. 

Q. 83. (1) Tenancy legislation should be made more stable, and 

realisation of debts should be more effective. 

(2) Debt settlements should be made far more through amicable 
settlements, and disinterested parties should be asked to act as the 
mediator. At any rate the present Agricultural Debtors Act is pot a 
very expedient measure. The principle should !be that the creditors 
must not be coerced, but, rather their co-operation should be sought 
for, in coming to a settlement. Village moneylending should be 
encouraged, and, where feasible, agricultural banks -State-aided— 
should be opened. 

I do not know of any organisation existing in the villages, which 
have for its object the improvement of agricultural credit. 

In this connection I beg to observe that taxation should be lighter 
and more directed towards establishment of rural credit. Primary 
education should be paid for by Government and not by the cultivators 
themselves. 


Q. 84. The crusade against the village money lending system 
started sometime ago. Its good points were overlooked, and instead 
of curing its abuses, the systein was rooted out. The village mahajans 
were in the habit of keeping the raiyats going and assisting them in 
times of need. During three or four months of the year usually when 
there are no crops, but still cultivation has got to be done, and, 
especially in times of scarcity, it was they who advanced money and 
grains, which did not so much reduce the cultivators to landless culti¬ 
vators and labourers. Though indeed their rates of interest were 
higher, still, being co-villagers, there were cases, where large remis¬ 
sions of interest were not scarce with them. As a result of the crusade, 
direct and indirect, the system came to !be stifled and then killed. It 
was then loan offices grew up like miishrooms, almost one in a small 
group of villages. Their rates of interest were higher than that of the 
village mahajans, though the dividend paid to their constituents was 
also very high. With scarcity coming, this system could not live and 
the loan offices ceased to exist with the deposits of the constituents. 
The countryside thus became poorer by this system. Then 
Debtors’ Act came which absolutely killed all rural credit. The 
rural indebtedness became more acute, and now there are no men, nor 
any organisations in the village to help the raiyats in their distress 
and money scarcity. Now one can hardly find a etraight-forwurd 
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cultiyator in the village ready to acknowledge his liability and anxious 
to discharge his debts. The inclination to be square with his financier 
is gone4*and evasions have now been the general instinct. 

There being hardly any village mahajans now to deal with, the 
question, I submit, does not arise. 

Q. 85i I do not think the co-operative credit societies has tackled 
to any appreciable extent the credit problem of the agriculturists. 1 
am not aware of the details of the woiking of the co-operative banks, 
but their relations with the agriculturisi s have only been the giving 
of loqns, which the agriculturists are not caring to repay, and their 
lands are being bought by the banks in liquidation of the loan. Thus 
the banks have been tenants of large areas, and, not being agricul¬ 
turists," they have become landlords, with the same predicament of 
other landlords of the country. Though the interest charged by the 
banks has never been high, still, in my opinion, they failed in their 
object in not being able to instil into the minds of the cultivators the 
habit of payment of their debts and other financial obligations. The 
distant situation of the co-operative banks has been the reason why 
they gave place to private loan officers referred to in answer to 
question 84 above; and so while the loan offices situated nearby in the 
village grew, the co-operative banks fell off in popularity. 

Q. 86. In the answers to questions 83 and 84 and other questions 
I have commented upon the Agricultural Debtors Act and the Debt 
Settlement Boards. The Act is not a well-drafted Act, and it cannot 
adequately serve the purpose of benefiting the agriculturists unless 
their credit is fully revived, and their financial credit is established. 
With the measufe providing for gradual reduction of debt, there 
should be measures taken, for improvement in cultivation and for 
affording facilities in the proper marketing of their produce. If both 
these measures go hand in hand then some good results may be 
expected. 

As regards the working of the Act, the following strikes me 
mostly— 

(1) The constitution of the Boards and the election of it.s President. 
At present the President and the members come from the tenant 
class, and as now-a-days they are almost all indebted and are in 
arrears, cannot for want of proper education maintain a neiitral 
attitude. I should think no one who is in arrears himself be made a 
member—far less a President. The post of President should be given 
to influential persons and should carry a decent salary. 

(2) The Special Officer and other supervising officers should be 
neutral, and should be directed to see that apparent relief of an 
agriculturist is not made the only criterion. They must be instructed 
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to direct their efforts mainly to instil in the minds of the debtors the 
inclination to pay off their debts even at a sacrifice. It is not un¬ 
common that now they are advised first to look to satisfaction of their 
wants and then to pay, if they can, and with the aim in view to afford 
apparent relief the awards are made. 

(3) It should be made a rule that, with the application, the 
instalment of current rent that has fallen due and one-tenth of the 
actual amount of arrears of rent, should be deposited. The practice 
now prevailing is, that the debtor now files the application and stops 
payment of his debts, with the result that when the award is passed, 
the arrears have increased and the indebtedness is sometimes past any 
relief. It has not been infrequent that the land is transferred after 
the filing of the application*, or the tenant leaves the place, and the 
zemindar is deprived of all relief for the realisation of hie dues*. 

(This principle is followed in Bihar.) 

(4) The instalments provided in the awards must not be less than 
a quarter or fifth of the dues. 

(5) The payment of the CMDurt fee for the final award must be made 
payable with the application. It has been my experience to witness 
cases being delayed for over six months due to non-payment of the 
fee prescribed for passing* the final award, 

(6) It is the provision of the law that failing the payment of an 
instalment of current rent subsequent to the period covered by the 
application or the award, the creditor or the zamindar may institute a 
suit for the recovery of the entire debt. The Act is silent about the 
court fees to be paid for such a suit. Suppose theie is a decree for 
the dues of three years, the execution of which decree has been 
suspended by an application being filed under the Agricultural Debtors 
Act. The Board takes a year to pass an award, and so, by the time 
the award is passed, four years’ arrears have accumulated. In the fifth 
year neither the dues of the fourth year (not covered by the award), 
nor any instalment of the dues of the fifth year is paid; and so the 
zamindar has to go to Ckiurt. In such cases the lawyers advise the 
payment of court fees for the three years* dues which are covered by 
the decree that had been stayed. This double payment of court fees 
is not just. It should be provided for in the Act that fees onoe paid 
need not be paid again. 

(7) “Agriculturist” should be defined to include actual cultivators 
of the soil, with a change being made in the Bengal Tenancy Act, in 
the definition of the word “raiyat”. Raiyat should be the cultivator, 
who cultivates himself, or by hired labour, not less three-fourth of 
the lands of his tenancy. There appears to be no need to afford relief 
to those who are not actual cultivators. 
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(8) It should be made the rule that there should be oue Board to 
serve at least two chowkidari unions in the minimum, and no appli¬ 
cation should be entertained in a Board unless the tenancy of the 
tenant is situated within its jurisdiction. In special cases the Special 
OflScer may transfer cases from one Board to another either of his own 
motion, or on an application being: filed before him. 

(9) Interest on rent is totally (ut doAvn at present, and costs of suit 
are also cut down at times. Costs must not be cut down in any event, 
unless agreed to by the landlord; and, about interest, the Boards should 
be asked to sec that the relief grantcnl by the entire remission of 
interest is not abused. So T propose that some interest should be 
included in the award to serve the purj)o.st* of ])enalty which would 
check the tendency of non-payment. • 

(10^ The zainindars should be encouraged in filing applic^itions 
before the Board. It is piovided in the Act that if the tenant does not 
appear, the application of the zainindar should be rejected. I do not 
see why this should be so, and the zamindar should be deprived totally 
from the facilities for this means of realisation of bis dues. 

(11) Zamindar or his agents, where possible, should be made Presi¬ 
dents of the Boards. I’liere does not appear to l)e any reason why the 
zamindars should be so banned or convicted, when the tenants are 
indulged to such an extent. Bather for the ciiltivation of amicable 
relations between the zamindar and his tenant, the Pre.sidents of the 
Boards should before giving an award try their level best to make the 
parties come to a compromise; and if compromise is made conditional 
on a payment they should so state in the award. 

n2) Landlord’s cost of the case should always be awarded. 

In clause (1) above, I have suggested payment of a salary to the 
Presidents. This should be done and the costs should be met by the 
Government. Government should make some sacrifice with others, 
in improving the lot of the cultivators, who supply food to the country; 
and there is no reason why the costs shuld be totally the burden of 
others, while it has got a duty to perform with respect to the cultivators. 

In reference to this question, it should be considered why there 
should be any settlement at all, or instalments given for arrears of 
cesses. The zamindars are charged with the duty of collection there¬ 
of without any collection charge, the cesses are realised in full from 
the zamindars who are left to their own devices to collect the same 
from the tenants, so much as they are payable. If this is to be the 
situation, has the Government any just reason, either to deter, or to 
defer the collection of cesses from those who are liable to pay the 
same? In thrusting the iustalment.s on the zamindars, from whom 
the cesses are rigorously realised, like instalments of the same character 
should be provided for in the payment by the zamindars of their dues. 
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Tlie question, though complicated, should be considered. There is 
no reason why the zamindar alone should be sacrificed. In such cases, 
I should think, the beneficiaries of the cesses should fbe asked to collect 
their own dues, and let the zamindars be relieved from the thankless 
and unprofitable task of collection. 


Q. 87i Agricultural banks financed by Government may be 
successful in reviving to a great extent the rural credit. Lest the 
banks are subjected to frauds they should work in co-operation with the 
zamindar’s agents, from whom particulars of the properties and infor¬ 
mation about the solvency of the debtor-applicant should be collpcted; 
and low instalments of repayment should be provided; but punctuality 
of repayment at the fixed ti‘me should always be rigidly observed. 
Advances may be made from the banks as well, to pay off thfe debts 
as settled by the Debt Settlement Boards, where the creditors may 
agree to cut off their claim further, if immediate payment of the 
balance of the debt is made. Advances may be made for the consoli¬ 
dation and repayment of debts. At any rate the move suggested, if 
properly worked, will be of great benefit to the rural population. 

Q. 88. 1 have no experience of the Laud Mortgage Banks func¬ 

tioning anywhere in the interior for the benefit of the agriculturists. 

Q« 89. The machineries available for prompt and compulsory 
realisation of the zamindars’ dues are cumbrous and they have been 
harassing to the landlords and tenants as well. So many technicali¬ 
ties, rules of law and procedure, and rules of Civi\ Procedure Code 
have got to be observed—that the delay sometimes becomes inevitable. 
When the cadastral survey and settlement have been finished in almost 
every district, there is no reason why the summary procedure of certi¬ 
ficate should not be made available. The certificate procedure being 
abolished, and a rent suit within nine months of a previous suit being 
barred, prompt realivSation has been effectively stopped. Procedure of 
distraint of crops was abolished, and it came to be hedged in with so 
much technicalities involving costs, that the zamindars were not 
enthusiastic over the measure. Personal service of processes being 
made almost a sine qva non, the disposal of a case becomes necessarily 
delayed. Pules for the attachment of properties in a jurisdiction, out¬ 
side the jurisdiction of the Court where the suit is instituted, are so 
elabomte that delay is the inevitable result. The rules of service on 
the resident tenants have been surrounded by so many conditions, that 
the relief wanted to be given is nugatory. Sale of moveables is almost 
an impossible thing in an execution case before a Civil Court. Above 
all, the dishonesty and the rapacious demands of the Civil Court officers, 
especially the peons, retard even the fruitfulness of a ease. 
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The following suggestions are made; — 

(1) Time more than a month should not be allowed to elapse in any 
circumstances to make the case ripe for hearing; and more than a 
fortnight after the case is ripe for hearing should not be allowed to 
elapse before the pronouncement of the judgment. Execution case 
may be allowed to be filed immediately after the decree is signed; and 
if there is a sale, and the property—moveable or immoveable is khas 
purchased, boynama (sale certificate) should immediately be given to 
the purchaser by the Court on its owd initiative. 

(2) Instead of Court guardians of minors, appointment of natural 

guardians should be made the rule, and failing that Court guardians 
may be appointed. • 

(3) •Distraint of crops should be again provided, and the landlords 
should be allowed to apply for distraint and attachment of crops with 
their plaints, and the crops may be sold and the money .secured by the 
sale may be kept in deposit till the disposal of the case. 

(4) (fl) Service of process should be made, one copy through post 
office, and the other through the TTnion Boards; and service through 
either of the agencies should be taken as effective service. 

(6) Production of pO'Stal receipt should be taken as conclusive 
evidence, and the report of the serving agency or peon should also be 
taken as conclusive, unless a definite charge of collusion or mistake is 
made. 

(5) Courts before which an execution case is pending, should have 
jurisdiction over property outside its jurisdiction in an execution case. 

(6) (a) Service of processes of rent suit or decree should be taken 
as conclusive, if proved to have been made on all the resident co¬ 
sharers tenants of the village, in which the land is situated. 

(6) If none of the tenants live in the village, then the service should 
be made on all the resident tenants or the heirs of the tenants, recorded 
in the settlement record and the decree will be a rent decree. 

(c) If no steps have been taken for the correction of a settlement 
record for six years after final publication, the tenants recorded, or 
their heirs, should, for the purpose of a decree for rent, be taken as 
the tenants of the holding or tenure, and a decree passed for rent 
should be a rent decree. 

(d) When in the execution petition sale of moveables is prayed for, 
the writ of attachment and sale should issue within a week after the 
filing of the application; and it should be made incumbent on the peon 
or officer, executing the writ, first to go to the mal cutchery of the 
zamindar, and thence to go to judgment-debtor’s house accompanied 
by an identifier supplied from the cutchery. 
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(e) In case any obstruction by the judgment-debtor is reported by 
the peon, the Court should consider the report, and if satisfied, should 
immediately send it for hearing by the nearest Magistrate of the First 
Class. 

(7) Landlords should be given the power as before to institute suits 
whenever any instalment of rent falls due. 

(8) In rent suits damages double the amount of interest payable 
should always be awarded. This is expected to act as a deterrent on 
the habitual evasiveness of a tenant to pay his dues. 

(9) (a) A tenant should be considered to be a “habitual defaulter”, 
if for the realisation of dues from him three consecutive rent suits had 
to be instituted against himand 

(b) in eases of habitual defaulters of damages most be double than 
the damages awarded against an ordinary tenant, and the distraint 
application should immediately be granted, whenever it is filed. 

(c) A tenant’s possession of the land after khas possession is taken 
through Civil Court after the lands are purchased khas, should ipso 
facto be considered as illegal, and his position should be made as that 
of a trespasser: and Criminal Courts should maintain the possession of 
the purchaser after he takes his possession through Civil Court. 

(d) When possession is taken of a land through the Civil Court, 
possession should be given also of the lands under the homesteads 
standing on it, by breaking them down at the cost of the decree-holder. 
There must not be another suit or proceeding for the purpose. 

(10) Court fee values should be reduced, vakalatnamas should not 
be made necessary for execution and possession proceedings, arising 
out of a rent suit. 

The effect of these will reduce hantssment on the landlord and the 
tenant alike. 

Q. 90. 1 do not consider certificate procedure harassing either to 

tenants or the landlords. To pay is always harassing, whether the 
debtor is the landlord, or Iho tenant. The disinclination to pay, and 
the indulgence and undue relief given, give rise to the mentality to 
evade payment of the dues. 

The procedure prescribed for landlords to get certificate power is 
very harassing and costly especially in the maintenance of records; and 
the inconvenience is more costly when the maintenance has to be done 
for lands subject to alluvion and diluvion. 

Q. 91. The question is very wide, and so difficult to answer. If 
simple repeal of the old Regulations and Acts, and their recodifica¬ 
tion in a consolidated form is what is suggested, I would support the 
suggestion. 
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Qa 92a It is impossible to give any answer within the time that 
has been allowed to me. 

Qa 93a The economic effect on the landlords has been extremely 
harassing. It has been overhand over again stated that they have 
been subjected to loss from all sides, and are bereft now of all means 
to realise their dues. Salami on transfers is gone, pre-emption is 
gone, liberty to sue has been restricted, interest realisable from all 
classes of tenants,—patnidars downwards,—has been reduced, in 
substance, they are now out and out rent-collectors with all nieiins of 
prompt realisation taken away. The economic effect can be well 
estimated from the above. From loss on all sides, the result can only 
be doss. • 

Abaut 2 per cent, of their income has been taken away by the 
abolition of the provisions that were made in the Act of 1928 for 
salami on transfers. 
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Reply by the Additional Manager, Burdwan Raj. 

Qi la There were other objects of the Permanent Settlement 
besides those stated in (a) and (6), viz.— 

(i) To exact the maximum possible revenue out of the total assets 
of the estates as ascertained at the time. 

(n) To ensure punctual payment and thereby to put the revenue 
system on a stable basis. 

{Hi) To offer scope for thrift and individual enterprise. 

To say that the Permanent Setlleinent imposed a duty oh the 
zamindars to extend to tliei.^ subordinate tenants the same generous 
treatment which they were to receive from the Government is perhaps 
not precise. The zamindars could not possibly give unto their sub¬ 
ordinate tenants all that they received from the Government in recog¬ 
nition of their proprietary rights. They were only expected to 
“conduct themselves with good faith and moderation towards their 
dependent talukdars and raiyats.” 

The Permanent Settlement being an engagement between the 
Sovereign and the. zamindars could not and did not take away any 
existing rights from the tenants. 

Qi 2i The Permanent Settlement did not expressly convey any 
such power to the zamindars; this power is implied inasmuch as it 
follows from the recognition of their proprietary right. Unless a 
zaniindar has the right to choose his tenants from whom he is expected 
to collect tlie land revenue he cannot rightly be heW responsible for 
punctual payment of revenue and unless he has the authority to 
regulate the usage of the land he cannot do his part in the develop¬ 
ment of economic interest of the province. 

Regarding choice of tenants Mr. Harrington says in his Analysis;— 
“The choice of his tenants is important to him (zamindar). By the 
transfer he may lose men of substance and responsibility for men of a 
different character and thereby be, at least, exposed to trouble, if not 
risk. The character of the purchaser may also be, in other respects, 
objectionable.” (Vol. Ill, page 460.) 

Assuming even for the sake of argument that the zamindar is a mere 
collector of revenue he ought to have a right to choose the tenant in 
the event of there being a transfer, otherwise he cannot in justice and 
equity be held answerable for default of the revenue which he is to 
collect from the transferee. 

Q* 3* The part played by the landlords in the economic develop¬ 
ment of the country since the time of the Permanent Settlement was 
very great. 
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The reclamation of waste lands all over the country so far as has 
been done up to now was mostly if not wholly due to their endeavours 
and pecuniary aid; in some cases they did this at their own cost with 
hired labourers, in other cases they helped the tenants w'ith necessary 
funds or allowed them to enjoy the lauds free of rent for successive 
years until their labours were amply repaid. The tenants being as 
resourceless in the past as Jiow would do nothing unless the incentive 
as well as the funds came from the landlords who were not only their 
only patrons b\il their only guide \ip to the near past. It was the land¬ 
lords who established free religious and educational institutions for the 
spiritual and intellectual advancement of the i)eople which made them 
fit for adding to their resources. 

They encouraged arts and industries by making free gifts of lands 
to artisans and labourers {vide Hunter’s Statistical Accovnts^ Vol. IV, 
p. 77-78). They constructed and maintained embankments and canals 
and tanks for the furtherance of agriculture. 

They made roads and founded hats and markets for the sale of 
agricultural produce and products of art. 

They established ('haritable institutions (sadabratas) for the purpose 
of supplying food to the famished and saving the lives of the people in 
years of famine and scarcity. 

As an officer of the Burdwan Raj estate I know that this estate 
spent within the last 80 years lls. 59,12,500 for agricultural improve¬ 
ments, Rs. 6,44,200 for roa<ls, lls. 24,98,<S00 for educational institutions 
and spends Rs. 60,299 annually for ])roduclive and j)rot(‘ciive purposes 
beside.s incurring other expenditure on humanitarian objects. I am 
sure other great zamindars have done tlieir parts similarly. There may 
be instances of failure but those are only exce])tions and due to individual 
failings. It is unjust and untrue to the extreme to stigmatise the land¬ 
lords as a class for the failure of indivi<luals as there must be black sheep 
in every fold. 

Qi 4. The statement is not true. The proprietary rights of land¬ 
lords originated long before the British Rule in India, at least as far 
back as the Moghul period. According to Sir John Shore—this right 
might have existed even before the Muhammadan con(iuest. 

According to Manu, land was the property of him who first cut the 
wood and tilled it; a deer was the property of the hunter who first hit 
him fatally. This might have been the rule in the primitive ages as 
we find the same principle accepted up to now with regard to ^‘no 
man’s property.” At a time when the idea of property and ownership 
did not dawn in human mind, when all the earth lay unclaimed and 
people did not know how to utilise it for their subsistence, the man who 

31 
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first cleared the jungles and tilled the land was given the rigM to enjoy 
the fniits of his labour. This right was however anything short of the 
proprietary right as we understand it today. The exact nature and 
extent of this right cannot he ascertained as it was never precisely 
defined by the Hindu jurists but presumably it w’as restricted to the 
kind of user and enjoyment that wa.s known and practised at the time. 

James Mill in his History of British India says: — 

“At different times, however, very diff'erent rights and advantages 
are included under the idea of property. At veiy early jjeiiods of 
society it included very few; originally nothing more perhaps than use 
during occupancy; the commodity being liable to be taken by anollier, 
the moment it was relimiuishtid by the hand which held it; but one 
privilege i.s added to another as society advances: and it is not till a 
considerable progress has been made in civilisation, tha! the right of 
property involves all the powers which are ultimately bestowtd on it.” 

Then again who was the tiller of the soil to whom this right—what¬ 
ever the connotation is—was given}' It is not perhaps correct to suppose 
that it is always or invariably the man who actually held the plough and 
drove the cattle for we find that as the caste system developed with the 
advancement of civilisation, the three upper castes, viz., the Brahmins, 
the Kshatriyas, and the Vaishyas enjoying a kind of limited projirietor- 
ship with regard to land which Sudras (slaves) “the actual tillers of 
the soil” were not allowed to possess. These upper classes had to pay a 
share of the produce (varying usually from l/fith to l/4th) to the King 
in recognition of his paramount power and in return for the protection 
which w'as offered to them. The Sndras who actually tilled the soil 
were not therefore the propiietors in any sense of the term. They were 
rather the servants or slaves of the three upper castes {vide llalhed, 
page 11). Whatever might have been the position of the “first tiller” 
in the primitive ages the same maxim cannot hold good now when every 
inch of land is claimed by someone or other in proprietary right in the 
widest sense of the term, no matter whether the right is inherent in him 
or derived from the Sovereign or established by long usage and undis¬ 
puted enjoyment or created by contracts under sanction of the laws of 
the land. The man who first tilled the land is no longer in the scene; 
the present tiller is either a hired labourer or a man who was introduced 
into the land by his landlord on a clear ana definite understanding rvith 
limited rights; so it is opposed to common sense to bloster him up as 
the proprietor of the soil. T daresay there is not one among the present 
tillers of soil who can trace his connection with the first tiller of the 
forgotten past either through succession or through private purchase. 

According to the scriptures (Rig-Veda 15th Mandal viri 8,173) the 
King had the right to receive a sixth share of the produce of the soil 
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as also other customary offerinjfs. According to ancient Hindu jurist^ 
the King had the right to receive the customary revenue (l/6th of the 
gross produce) and the tenant had the right to possess and enjoy the 
usufruct. The rights of the King to receive tlie revenue was })robahly 
in recognition of his position as the lord paiamount of the soil; (this is 
consistent witli Manu’s description of origin of the earth in which 
everything is attrihuttal to King Swayambhuva and 6 idhers (Sristi 
Prokarana, Chapter 1, SI. 0»1) or it was probably in lieu of the protec¬ 
tion which t])c King ottered tx) his subjec ts. In any case, the tenant was 
not the only person uho had any inteI•e^t in the land—there was the 
King.oven fr«)ni the oldest times to claim his share. Tlic King however 
di^ not collect his share from individual cultivators but troni the com¬ 
munity represented by a headman. * 

• 

The aggregate harvest Avas called into a common heap and the share 
of the State was set aside by the h(‘adman b(;fore the general distribu¬ 
tion. Between tin* village headman and the King was a chain of civil 
officers, (jonsisting »)f lords of 11)0 villages and loi'ds r)f ],()00 villages. 
These were responsible for the collection of the reva'nue, for which they 
were remunerated by fees in kind, by a portion of the King’s share of 
the produce, or by holding land revenue free in virtue of their office. 

(lieport of the Indian Taxation Committee, 1924-2b, P. bd, also 
Field’s Introduction to the llegulation, p. 22, 27.) 

Those officers were next in authority to the King and were entrusted 
with the supervision and control of village affairs like the Patriarchs 
of Homan Empire. 

We find a relerence to such village lords (or drama vSwamis) in 
Shaunaka’s Uattaka Chandrika. 

Their position now is, therefore, well established and the rights 
which they now possess were vested in them long before British Kule in 
India. “The notion of the proprietory right of the Sovereign is” 
according to 11. II. Wilson “rather of Muhammadan than Hindu 
origin”. 

draui of extensive zainindars, jaigirs and creation of freehold 
tenures by Mubammadan Emperors for distinguished service or military 
considerations Avere very common. Most of the ancient zainindars and 
talukdars received their grants from the Moghul Emjierors. By these 
grants and sanads, zainindars and independent talukdars were vested 
with proprietary rights ami wxue entrusted Avith the collection of 
revenue as W'ell as all sorts of duties and taxes (e.g., sayer tax) and also 
AA'ith internal administration of their estates. The CroAvn retained 
merely the right to receive revenue. 
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This view finds support in the following extract: — 

“The i)rinciple that the land belongs to the zamindars and the 
rent to the King found acceptance with the M\ihainmadan Rulers 
(Harrington’s Analysis Vol. Ill, pages 2*32 and 245). 

This was the actual position which Lord Cornwallis found in Bengal 
when the Permanent Settlement was ei¥e(ded and that was why the 
zamindar.s wore recognized to be the actual proprietors of the soil in 
unmistakable terms. The Permanent Settlement did not elevate the 
zamindars fioni the j>o,sition of revenue collectors to actual proprietors 
—it simply gave a fair recognition to their pre-existing rights. 

However uncertain might have been the position in the early IlinHu 
period, the weight of authorities seems to justify the conclusion that 
the zamindars were recognised as the proprietors of the soil during the 
Moghul Rule and this was never since disputed either by the Sovereign 
power or by the tenants. I quote below some of the authorities by way 
of illustration : — 

“T consider the zamindars as the proprietors of the soil, to the pro¬ 
perty of which they succeed by right of inheritance, according to the 
law of their own religion and that the Sovereign authority cannot justly 
exercise the power of depriving them of the succession nor of altering 
it, when there are legal heirs. 

“The origin of the proprietary and hereditary rights of the 
zamindars is uncertain; conjecture must supply what history does not 
mention; they probably existed before the Muhammadan conquest and 
without any formal acknowledgment, have acquired stability by 
prescription. 

“1 do not admit the sanad which the zamindars sometimes receive to 
he the foundaiion of their tenns which, though it may acquire confirma¬ 
tion from it, exists independent cf this deed. The origin of the posses¬ 
sion of some zamindaris may be traced to a grant, but the inheritance 
goes on without it. 

“The privilege of disposing of the land, by sale or mortgage, is 
derived from this fundamental right, and was exercised by the 
zamindars before we acquired the Dewani.” (Mr. Shore’s Minute of 
June 1789.) 

“It seems proper to remark that at the time of resuming the sayer 
collections from the landholders doubts were entertained of the justice 
and expediency of the measure founded partly on the declared pro¬ 
prietary rights of the landholders.” (Harringtoq’s Analysis, Vol. II, 
page 226.) 
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“I admit the proprietary rights of the zemindars and that they have 
hitherto held the collection of the internal duties.” (Minute of Lord 
Cornwallis of 3rd June, 1790; Harrington’s Analysis, Yol. II, p. 228.) 

{Also see Field’s Introduction to the Regulation p. 368; p. 34 for 
description of a zaraindari tenure.) 

Qi 5* That the annulment of the Permanent Settlement would be a 
breach of a solemn pledge given to the zamindars by the Sovereign 
authority is a fact which cannot po.saibly be denied by tlie most radical 
advocates of its abolition. Couched in clear and emjdiatic terms the 
pledge stands in the time hounoured Regulation “that the zamindars, 
the independent toltikdars, and other actual proprietors, with or on 
behalf of whom a settlement has l>ecn or may be concluded, are to con¬ 
sider the orders fixing the amount of the a.sscssment as irrecoverable 
and not liable to alteration by any person whom the Court of Diicctors 
may hereafter appoint to the administration of their affairs in this 
country.” 

It enjoins the zamindars “ to exert themselves in the cultivation of 
their lands, under the certainty that they will enjoy exclusively the 
fruits of their oAvn good management and industry and that no demand 
will ever be made upon them or their heirs or successors by the prestmt 
or any future Government for an augmentation of the public a.sse.ssment 
in consequence of the improvement of their respective estates.” Tt 
was not a boon exacted from an unwilling Government by a recusant 
body of landlords but a voluntary promise made; by t4^ie ruling power 
under advice of renowned statesmen, not merely for thi* benefit of the 
landlords but ab?o in the interest of Government and for the general 
welfare of the country. It is no wonder if the landlords view this 
promise as sacrosanct or inviolable. Any one wdio considers promise as 
anything more than mere sound waves or contract as anything’ better 
than a waste paper would think likewise. Relying on the promise of 
the ruling power, assured under the sanction of law, the zamindars 
spent large amounts for the improvement of the lands and people pur¬ 
chased zamindari properties at enormous costs. To deny them 
now the proprietary right which they admittedly and expressly enjoyed 
for nearly a century and a half is opposed to all sense of reason and 
justice. They have as much right to claim the properties as their own 
as any other capitalist can claim a factory or a business concern which 
he has built with his funds. To deprive the zamindars of their estates 
by annulling the Permanent Settlement would bo absolutely a confisca¬ 
tory measure the like of which is not to be found in a civilised Govern¬ 
ment unless it is imbued with communistic principles. The contention 
that the tenants were not a party to the pledge of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment carries no weight. In an arrangement between the Government 
and the zamindars the tenants do not and cannot (^ome in unless any of 
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their vested rij^lits are affected. There is nothing in the Permanent 
Rettlement that affects the rights of the tenants. To say that the 
Permanent Settlement crippled the financial resources of the country 
is a misunderstanding of the exact position. As I have already said one 
of the main objects of the Permanent Settlement was to put the land 
revenue system on a stable basis and to obtain a guarantee for punctual 
payment of revenue without any claim of reduction or remission for 
failure of harvest or other natural causes. The administrators at the 
lime considered this to he of far greater importance than the mere 
possibility of a future increase in the revenue. It is not correct to 
(sriticisc the measure witli reference to ])resent day circumstances, If 
the rent roll of the permanently settled area has increased from 
crorcs to 12 crores the bulk of it is due to reclamation of waste lands 
through the efforts and resources of the zaniindars a^ from the sta'listies 
collected by the Laud Hevenue Commission we find that only 15‘94 per 
c<‘nt. was due to enhancement of rent. In view of the assurance given 
by the (iovernment to the /ainindars in terms of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment that they would enjoy the friiits of their labour and of the extended 
(uillivalion of their soil, the Government cannot consistently claim any 
share (»f llu' increase of resources due to reclamation of waste lands. 
The folloning extinct from Mr. ({rant’s Iteview of the Revimues of 
Bmiga! shows the ])osition before the Ibu-inanent Settlement and ju.stifics 
th(‘ measure sufficiently: — 

“Dissatisfied with the collection of revenue for 17G0-C1 they (the 
Jst Superintendents, Mr. Johnston, Mr, Hay and Mr. Bolts) farmed 
out the e.state at public auction for a jieriod of three years, a procedure 
which w’as directly opposed to the financial practico of the Moghul 
Empire. I’he needy adventurers who became contractors at the sale, as 
might hav<‘ been expected, failed in their agreements, and matters w’ent 
steadily from bad to worse. The Superintendents were charged with 
every sort of corruption, and apparently they did as a matter of fact 
hold a con.sidcrable part of the district in their own hands.’’ 

Phillip Francis, the earliest advocate for the Permanent Settlement, 
considered thi.s a,s the medium through which alone the East India 
Company could derive a fixed and permanent advantage from their 
territorial acquisitions. “They who profess to make every other con¬ 
sideration,” lit said, “yield to that of immediate profit to the Company, 
either do not understand the true and lasting interests of the Company 
or they mean only to captivate your present favour * * * You have 
seen and felt the consequence of those measures, which professedly 
had no view but to obtain an instant unlimited tribute from every land 
of this country. A more moderate system will not promise you such 
immense ideal returns in future, but it will probably secure to you a 
fixed unalterable fund for the provision of as great an investment as 
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you have usually received in Bengal and on which you may reckon 
forever.” (P. Francis’s Letter to Court of Directors, dated the 22nd 
January 1776.) 

Q. 6. The landlords have done their part as I have already said in 
my answers to questions 3 and 5 above, but fulfilment of expectations 
is subjective, none can be very sure that he has fulfilled the espect.a- 
tions of another whom he is given to satisfy. 

The following extract from a speecli of His Excellency the (lovernor- 
General is a complete answer fo the question : — 

‘‘The great imjiortauce of the landed interest lies in its potentialities 
for good and the contribution which it is in a position to make to the 
welfare of the countryside whether in terms of improvement of the 
condition of tenantry, or in terms of the development of natural 
res.iurces and the introduction of up-to-date ajipliances and methods of 
farming. Very much has, I know, been done in this direction by 
enlightened landlords. Much must inevitably remain to be done in a 
colintrv of the size of India, a country dislingnished by smdi varieties 
of soil, climate and agricultural problems, and 1 am sure that you, 
gentlemen (landlords) with your great responsibility are as fully alive 
to this as any one can be.” (Speech of Lord Tiinlithgow, delivered on 
Jlth December 19'‘)8.) 

(Please also see answers to questions 16 and 20 for the social and 
eco'iomic part played by zamindars.) 

The exact proportion cannot be determined but one who has direct 
knowledge of the activities and resources of the landloi'ds and raiyats 
will have no hesitation in saying that by far the largest 2’orlion is due 
to (iii). Increase in population mendy creates a necessity for finding 
more provi.sions, it cannot by itself extend cultivation which must 
depend mainly on resources. The demand for additional j)rovision8 
may be created by increase in population but Jiot the sui)])ly. 

Qi 7. It is just possible that 3 crores at the lime of Permanent 
Settlement is based on returns received from the zamindars or others 
whose interest it was to understate the gross assets and we cannot also 
be very sure that 12 crores or 16 crores as recorded at the cess re-valua¬ 
tion proceedings are correct as we find the re-valuation figures questioned 
so often and proved to be inaccurate. Admittedly, however, there must 
be a considerable difference and in my opinion this is due mostly to 
cause (i) and a little to cause (ii) and only l.o 1)4 i)er cent, to (iii). 

Q* 8. The zamindars have done their part generally with few 
exceptions, if there be any; hut fulfilnumt of expectations is quite 
another aspect of the case as I have already said. It will not perhaps 
be an exaggeration to say that in some res])ects they have given more 
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to their tenants than what they got from the Government in terms 
of the Permanent Settlement. Just as the Government fixed their 
revenue permanently so also the zamindars in their turn let out their 
lands in perpetuity at fixed rent and in doing so they sacrificed their 
future income as much as the Government did in their case. Examples 
are not wanting to show that zamindars have from time to time accorded 
generous and kind treatment to their raiyats by granting remissions of 
rent to their tenants in need though they themselves never received any 
remission from the Government. As an officer of Purdwan Raj Estate 
I know that the Maharajadhiraja Pahadur granted remission of rent 
to the extent of Rs. 32,69,802 within the last 38 years, though he. has 
been paying the full revenue to tlie Government kist after kist puncluaj- 
ly. They h ave made large gifts for tl>e physical, intellectual and 
spiritual wtdfare of the people; they have supplied food and funlds to 
their tenants where the Oovernnient failed. I am not auare if there 
are many wdio failed in their duty to the tenants. The relationship 
between the landlords and tenants was all along happy until it was 
recently embittered by people who were actuated by motives other than 
the real welfare of the i)easiints. I may further add that what was left 
to the good sen.‘<e of the zamindars in the terms of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment was taken up to be achieved by subsequent legislations and as the 
position is at present, the zamindars need greater protection than the 
raiyats. 

Qi 9» My answers to questions 3, 6, 7 and 8 and answer to question 
1 above, may be seen. I do not think that the zamindars, with the 
exception of a few, have failed in their duty. The faihire is not in 
my opinion due to absenteeism or want of close touch. It may be due 
to individual temperament or want of resources. A small zamindar 
with a limited income cannot possibly do as much on his own little 
property as a big zamindar may do in respect of his estate even if the 
former has as much wish to improve his village as the latter. Whether 
a man lives in his village in close touch with his tenants or remains far 
aw'ay is more or less immaterial in as much as it is always the inner man 
that makes a sacrifice, the physical contact counts for nothing. England 
rules India from across the seas yet it is reputed to be a good Govern¬ 
ment but the village tyrant robs his next door neighbour whom he meets 
every hour in the day. As a matter of fact we find that the big land¬ 
lords who have done the greatest good to th.ir estates are the absentees 
and even small landlords who are seldom seen in the outskirts of their 
village are sometimes known to l>e most rapacious and oppressive. 
Further, it is not understood what attendance is necessary to cure 
absenteeism; if a zamindar has ten thousand villages within his estate 
scattered over six or seven districts, he cannot possibly live in each 
village for a day once in 27 years. Will he be condemned as an 
absentee landlord? 
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Q. 10. Yes, Permanent Settlement was for tlie greatest good of the 
greatest number. Neither the Government nor the zemindars would 
have felt secure without this and none would have ventured to undertake 
enterprise or make improvements which sometimes required large capital 
and years to accomplish. Had there been no Permanent Settlement the 
revenue system would have undergone constant fluctuations. One of 
the avowed objects of the Settlement was to get rid of the frequent 
investigations and revisions of the laud revenue which were considered 
detrimental to the prosperity of the province and to the interests of the 
Government as well. 

The tenants liavc lost nothing under the Permanent Settlement. On 
the*other hand, they havts been spared to a.great extent the usual oppres¬ 
sions aiid exaction.s of the farmers who were virtually in the position of 
temporary lease holders. Before the P<irmanent Settlement zaniindaris- 
used to be settled with the highest bidders who would reimburse them¬ 
selves by squeezing poor tenants as much as they could. As a result 
of the Permanent Settlement we find that the tenants are not only .saved 
from the exactions of the old farmers of revenue but enjoy their lands- 
at a much smaller rate of rent than what is ])aid by tenants in Govern¬ 
ment khas inahals and temporarily settled estates {vide Statement TX). 

The value of the average produce per acre being Bs. 49 (Statement 
I) and the raiyati rent being only Rs. fl i)er acre the raiyat gets at least 
8 times as much as big landlords do out of the j^roduce of the lands after 
meeting the expenses of cultivation. It is therefore altogether absurd 
to say that the Permanent Settlement has benefited the landlords at 
the expense of the tenants. 

«. 11 . This is not a fair criticism. Ea«*h of the grounds are 
examined helow': — 

(i) It is not correct to say that the zamindars appropriate nearly 80 
per cent, of the income from land, 

“The assessment was fixed approximately at 10/llths of what the 
zamindars received in rent from raiyats, the remaining 1/llth being 
left as the return for their trouble and responsibility” (Taxation (’om- 
mittee’s Report, Vol. I, page 42, also see page 266). It should be 
remembered that the zamindars are seldom if ever able to realise the 
full rent that appears in the rent roll. Demands for remissions and 
concessions are too frequent owing to natural disasters. Then there are 
bad debts which must be wiped out. Lastly, there are the village 1 auds- 
of non-co-operators and “no-rent” preachers and Debt Settlement 
Boards to paralise all efforts in Court and out of Court. As the situation 
now is even the most ambitious zamindar will be content to realise a full 
year’s rent every third year and leave the balance to be paid at the 
tenant’s leisure. In most of the estates owned by the Burdwan Raj the 
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margin of profit is below 36 per cent.; it does not in the average exceed 
J6 per cent., while the minimum is even below 1 per cent, or nil. 

{ii) It is not correct to suppose that Permanent Settlement has led 
to subinfeudation of tenancy. So far as raiyati holdings are concerned 
there is no subinfeudation. There are no doubt intermediaries between 
the zamindars and raiyats in the shape of patnidars, dar-patnidars, etc., 
hut these are creations of necessity and mostly to be found in large and 
•extensive estates. 

(Report of the Indian Taxation Committee, Vol. I, para. 61.) 

« 

The zamindars imitated the Government by letting out their lands 
to others in i)er])etuity or for fixed terms either at fixed or variable rents 
for convenience of managem(*nt and security of collection. Thesfe inter¬ 
mediaries existed sijn.*e Jong before the Permanent Setiiement in some 
eha{)e or other. Personally I do not find any reason to consider thi.s. 
practice as detrimentaJ to the interests of the country; on the other 
haJid, it serves an economic ])urpose by distributing agricultural wealth 
amongst a large section of tlie community which has always played a 
very prominent ])nr( in the advaiuMunent of the society. 

(Hi) It is not understood how the Permanent Settlement has led to 
enhancement of raiyati rents. There is nothing in the Regulatiop that 
creates an opportunly for the zamindars to enhance, the rent; on the 
other hand, the successive legislations enacted since the Permanent 
Settlement for the protection of the tenants have restrained this right 
of the landlords to a minimum limit. We find from the statistics 
•collected by the Land Revenue Commission that the enhancement of 
Tent is only 15-94 in the permanently settled area as against 37*45 in 
the Government estates. The position of the raiyats previous to 
Permanent Settlement appears in the following extract from Hunter’s 
'Statistical Accounts: — 

“During native rule and for a long time after British accession to 
the administration, the landlords were accustomed to exact from their 
tenants in addition to the rent of their lands a variety of other ceases 
and fees called abwabs. Some of these are so closely connected with 
the land that they come to be considered as a part of the rent.’’ 

It cannot he denied that the piesent p'^sition compares very favour- 
.ably with the puvst. 

(iv) The system of overlordship, if there be any, has not prejudiced 
the interest of the cultivators in any way. Its evil effects have been 
checked by spread of education and proper legislation; modern zamin- 
•dars have lost much of their ancient grandeur and authority. In 
these days of democracy it is doubtful whether any overlordship exists 
;at all. If there be any, it is remnant of the past. Inequalities between 
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man and man existed in all times and in all countries. Tt is bound to 
exist everywhere and always. Even if the present body of landlords 
are made 1o disappear from the scene other overlords, presumably of a 
muc,h worse type, will step into their shoes. In my opinion the 
criticism is more or less fanciful. 

Qi 12. In my opinion the abolition of the Permanent Settlement 
will be unwise and injurious to the prosperity of the country. The 
Government will lose the security of pinodual payment of revenue and 
the support of a cultured and induential .se<‘tion of the society who 
have readily co-operated with the (loxeruinent in advancin;^' the moral 
and physical welfare of the pt'ople and in maintaininff law and order 
an(l the people will lose the ])atroua|ie and ‘>uidanee of a resourceful 
body whose interests are inse])arahl\ linked \ip with theirs, 

Utopia exists in the <'on(e]>tioii of Plato. We lu'ver found a place 
like that in the mortal world, \o system is without a haw, Pefore we 
think of uholishin*^' Permanent Setthmient it is w'orthwliile eonsjderinj»‘ 
to W'hat extent the huge iiieome derived from the non-})ermanent areas 
is being applied tor the welfare of iho lenants. It is perhaps t.oo much 
to expect that the increa,sed income <»f the Stale as estimated to the 
extent of 70 or 80 ])er cent, in conseciuence of tlic abolition of the Perma¬ 
nent .Settlement would he utilised for (he henoht of the tenants and 
not for the maintenance of a top heavy administration. 

Q. 13. It is not correct to sa^ tliat the continuance of the Perma¬ 
nent Setilenient involves a loss to the State, to tlie extent of 70 per cent, 
of the raiyati assets. 12 erores on the cess revaluation basis may he an 
overestimation a.s*I have already said, besides there is a wide dilferenee 
between 12 erores in figunss and 12 erores in coins. In assessing the 
loss at 70 per cent, no account lias api)areutly been taken of the court- 
fees income which the Government gets in addition to the revenue or 
of the possibilities of non-realisation or remission or abuses of the col¬ 
lecting agency whoever they are. I do not advocate the vecoiipment of 
the loss of reveiuie, whatever it is, by adopting any of the measures 
suggested in the question hecaiise; — 

(0 The total abolition of the zamindari system will be absolutely a 
confiscatory measure without any justificalion and without any corre¬ 
sponding benefit to the Government oi to the peojde. 

(ii) The effects of temporary settlement were tested in the past and 
found not to be alluring. The following extract from Harrington’s 
Analj'sis will further illustrate the point—‘‘The increase of revenue 
expected from this settlement (viz., temporary settlement with fanners) 
were not realised, the farmers having engaged for a higher revenue than 
the district could afford; and the hereditary landlords, from whom an 
improvement of the country might be naturally looked for under a 
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permanent assessment, being, in general, excluded from the manage¬ 
ment of their estates.” (Harrington’s Analysis, Vol. II, page 21.) 
Even at present we find that the tenants of temporarily settled estates 
are not in a better position than the tenants of permanently settled 
estates. So it is no good reverting to an old system which was found 
to be unsatisfactory not only from popular i)oint of view but also from 
the viewpoint of the Government. 

(m) The imposition of a tax on agricultural income will be in direct 
contravention of the terms of the I’ennanent Settlement and will be 
generally unpopular if it is im{)osed in addition to the fixed rent which 
is now paid by the zainindars. The idea was discouraged hy the 
Taxation (’ommittee in their rei)ort as being inopportune and unde&ir- 
able (vif/a Vol. I, pages 205-6). 

Q. 14. I don’t advocate (t) or (n) as I have already said but if the 
Permanent Settlement must be abolished for any reason then zamindars 
should get the statutory compensation under the provisions of the Land 
Acquisition Act, that is, 20 years’ profits and 15 per cent, compensa¬ 
tion. If the intermediaries are supposed to appropriate 75 per cent, 
which the Government is supposed to lose then the amount of com¬ 
pensation wliich the Government \vill have to pay in buying up the 
intermediate interesis is about 181 crores and this should in my opinion 
bo paid in G. P. Notes bearing interest at dj per cent, per annum. 

Q. 15. If compensation is paid in bonds, the bonds should carry 
interest at 5 per cent, and be redeemable in 20-25 years. 

Q. 16. State punshase of zamindaris will lead to the following 
evils: —■ 

(a) It will destroy the persoual touch and friendsliip between land¬ 
lords and tenants. 

(^/) It will extinguish the long established rights and j)rivileges of 
the zamindars and will convert them into middle class men of petty 
resources without tradition or prestige. 

(c) It will considerably jeopardise several arts and industries and 
production of expensive liandicrafts and “fineries Avhich have been so long 
chiefly patronised by the landed aristocracy. 

(of) It wdll deprive the tenants of the help and guidance they were 
so long receiving from the landlords in religious and social matters. 

(e) It will extinguish a class of capitalists on whose munificence a 
good many of the present public institutions still depend. 

(/) It will revolutionise to a great extent the social and administra¬ 
tive system of villages. 

(ff) It will render people solely dependent on Government for every 
sort of help or enterprise for which they had so long looked to the 
samindars. 
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(k) It will cause local affairs to be managed by Government officials 
most of whom coming from outside the district or holding transferable 
posts can scarcely be expected to get familiar with the internal condi¬ 
tion of the locality within tlie short span of their service or to deal 
sympathetically and tactfully with local problems. The position 
occupied by the zamindars in the social structure of Bengal is very well 
illustrated in the following extracts: — 

“The natural and acknowledged leaders in the country areas are the 
landed aristocracy. They generally represent ancient and well born 
families and their estates are often the result of conquest or grants of 
some* mediieval monarch. By position, influence and edination they 
are fitted to take a leading pari in pubjic affairs. Some oi them are 
beginning to do so. They stand upon a conception of social order which 
is not easily reconcilable w'ith the hustings and the ballot box (Report 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1918, page 94, paragraph 147), 

The following passage from Harrington’s Analysis is also illumina¬ 
ting : — 

“From a long continuance of the lands in their families it is to be 
concluded they have rivetted an authority in the district, acquired an 
ascendency over the minds of the raiyats and ingratiated their affec¬ 
tion'' (Harrington’s Analysis, Vol. 11, pages 17-18). 

Q. 17. Tf the zamindars must go and their interests purchased then 
all the intermediate interests between the Government and the raiyat 
should also be pundiased otherwise ii will serve no purpose. I do not 
think that the change will lead to any advantage. 

Q. 18. I am not sure if it is possible to estimate il even roughly at 
the pre.seat stage. 

Q. 19. The rate of renl under the zamindari system is far below 
the rate of rent in khas malials (vufe list of statistics, Statement 
IX) and as such raiyats can scarcely be expected to prefer coming under 
the Government. Moreover the machinery for promi)t realisation of 
klias mahal rent is very much oppressive to th3 tenants. The tenants 
of the estates under Court of Wards have shown their discontent against 
the rigorous methods of realisation of rents. Enhancement of rent is 
more frequent and more burdensome in the case of khas mahal tenants 
than in the case of tenants in zaraindari estates; yet remissions of rent 
and several other favours in the shape of pecuniary aids or gifts ol 
articles are not as readily available from the Government as from the 
zamindars. In such circumstances I cannot think for a moment that 
the tenants in zamindari estates would covet the position of khas mahal 
tenants. 
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Q. 20. Subiiifeudatirm cannot be called an object of Permanent 
Seitleineiil iliouHh Hie Permanent Settlement might have given it an 
impetus. Subinfeudatiou was present to a certain extent even before 
the Permanent Settlement, fii the management of big zamindaris sub¬ 
infeudation is unavoidable. 


After the Permanent Settlement zainiudurs came to be permanently 
established in their estates. Unlike the casual farmers who took tempo¬ 
rary leases from the (lovernmenl in the days ot the East India Com¬ 
pany, zamindars canie to identify themselves with the social and 
economic problems of the day. Since Permanent Settlement they have 
been o(;cu})ying an importani pla<‘e in society and not infrequently 
liavt‘ l)(‘en called upon to proyoume, their verdict in cases of infringe¬ 
ment of scKjial laws and to remler all possible usssistance for tin* proper 
observance thereof. Loyally and lioniage to the throur which are some 
of the distinguished (diaracteristies of the eastern people fostered chiefly 
tbronpli the support and example of zamindars. It has had the fol¬ 
lowing effects on tlie raiyats socially and economically : — 

(1) Owing to fixity of revenue (*e<‘asion for oppression on tenants no 
longer existed; for (‘very increase of revenue is hound to ))e followed 
by a e.orvesi) 0 !iding itieiease of impositions on tenants. 

(2) Both zamindars and raiyats knew their financial position better 
and had ample fiu ilities tor industry and onteiprise. 

(d) iSeveral types of cottage iudustiies and fine arts flourished and 
lec.eived impetus. 

(4) Zamindari system has heli)ed to grow feudalism in India and 
has erc'ated vajious types of ser\ ua* tenures and endowiueiits such as 
“debottar, pirottar, bralimottar, etc.’* {vide Hunter’s SlatisLical 
Arrounis, Vol. IV, pa ges 77-78). 

Q. 21. 4’his will possibly lead Bengal half way to Russia. 
Similar results are expected to follow as has been stated in my answer to 
question Ul. The following passage from the writings of Hr. E Burke 
is instructive in tliis eonneetiou : — 


“The idea of forcing everything to an artificial ecfuality has some¬ 
thing, at first view, very captivating in it. It has all the appearance 
imaginable of justice and good order; and very many persons, without 
any sort of practical purpose, have been led to adopt such schemes 
and pursue them with great earnestness and warmth. I am, for one, 
entirely satisfied, that the inequality which grows out of the nature of 
things, by time, custom, succession, accumulation, permutation, and 
impriveraent of property, is much nearer to true equality, which Is 
the foundation of equity and just policy, than anything that can be 
contrived by the tricks and devices of human skill. What does it 
amount to, hut that, after some little jumbling, some men have better 
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estates than others. 1 am certain that when the hnancial system 
but tolerably planned, it will catch property in spite of all its doublings; 
and sooner or later those who have most will pay most; and this is the- 
effective equality, which circumstances will bring alout tbemselvea 
if they are left in their own operation" of R. Burke by R. Bisset, 

Vol. II, page 147) {aho see Taxation Committee’s Report in this con¬ 
nection, Vol. I, paragraph 99). 

Q. 22i Zamindars should have the option to retain their home¬ 
stead as well as khas lands on payment of reasonable ground rent in case 
State purchase of zamindaris and tenures is indispensable and they 
ought‘to be allowed to retain possession of their reven\ie tree lands free 
of sent. 

9 

In jletermining zaniindar’s or tenurtdiolder's khas lands documents 
relating to those lands as well as Government records should he taken 
into account. The criterion should he as to wdiether the landholder in 
cjuestion has acquired the property as landlord (e.g., in lieai of rent) or 
whether he lias purchased or inherited it like his tenants. 

Q. 23> OccupaiH^y right is not a creation of British legislation. 
Before the enactment of tlie Tenancy Laws, Act X of 1859, Act VII of 
1885, this right seems to have been enjoyed exclusively by the 
kluidkasht raiyats as a matter of custom. After these enactments the 
jirivildge was extended to other classes of tenants including the jiaikasht 
raiyats. 

See —(1) Shore’s Minute of 28th June 1789. piiragraph 889. 

(2) Field’s Jntroductioji to Regulations, pages 24-2(), 40, 

(8) Harrington's Analysis, Vol. II, pagi 04, V^il. Ill, pages 
487-38. 

The tenants’ right of enjoyment was also recognis(*d in the early 
Hindu period (Mann). 

Q. 24. I do not support this view. Proprietary rights of .the land¬ 
lords to the soil have been recognised from ancient times and have been 
well established by long and undisputed usage supported by law. My 
answer to question 4 above may be seen in this connection. It is too 
late in the day now for the raiyats to claim the right or to say that 
"rent" is not rent but tax. Rent has been defined as "that which one 
pays for the use of durable goods of any kind owned by another" (Ely). 
Ricardo defines it as "that portion of the produce which is paid to the 
landlord for the use of the original and indestructible powers of soil.’^ 
A tenant was never the proprietor in the true sense of the term as his 
right was restricted to occupation and enjoyment of the land and a 
portion of its products. This right he has even now but he was never 
known to be proprietor at the same time. 
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Qi 25 & 26i I am not in favour of extending occupancy right to 
diiferent grades of tenants as this will lead to fragmentation of the hold¬ 
ing and will increase the difficulty of collection. Bight of occupancy 
should be given to the statutory raiyat—whether he is the actual 
cultivator or not, so that the difficulty mentioned in (a) and (6) may 
not arise. 

Q. 27. Though the object of the Permanent Settlement was “to 
promote the future ease and happiness of the people” generally, its 
obvious intc'iition as expressed in section VIII was to protect the agri¬ 
cultural classes which formed the great bulk of the population and who 
were considered to be more or less indigent. 

I am not in favour of giving occupancy rights to non-agricultural 
classes. The non-agricultural tenancies are creations of contract and 
the provisions of the Contract Act and Transfer of Property Act are 
sufficient to protect their interests. 

Q. 28. There is no reason to think so. But that is a matter entirely 
between the landlord and the tenant and there is no reason why the 
State should levy any additional tax for such conversion. 

Q. 29. Yes. The increase is due to the following reasons: — 

{a) Change of pursuits: many have left the plough in quest of 
service or other better avenues of activity. 

(h) Physi(“al incapacity to endure hard labour. 

(c) Transfer of occupancy holding to non-agriculturists or to those 
bigger agriculturists who have more lands than they can themselves 
till. 

(d) Migration of cultivators to towns owing to increasing insanitary 
condition of villages. 

(e) Growth of industrial concerns, mills, factories inviting highly- 
paid labour. Statement VII of the statistics shows that betw’een 1924 
And 19M1, agricultural population has much decreased. This decrease 
is due to one or the other of the above factors to some extent. 

Q. 30. Besides those enumerated under question 29, the three other 
causes suggested in this question also contribute to some extent to the 
increase in the number of bargadars. 

Q. 31. The area varies according to the capacity and resources of 
the bargadars. On the average a bargadar will he usually found to 
hold 5 or 6 bighas. Many of them have lands of their own held in 
raiyati or under-raiyati interest. 

Q. 32. No, ^his may fix up undesirable tenants on the holding and 
cause fragmentation of holdings. This may likewise invite people of 
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other provinces to come and settle in Bengal which is already over¬ 
populated. Evils mentioned in question 34 are also likely to arise. 

A bargadar generally does not undertake any responsibility. He 
simply gives a share of the produce to the true owner and that share is 
always in accordance with the prevailing standard. Often does he 
require the owner to supply manures or advance money without interests 
for carrying on cultivation. If there is any produce he gives the agreed 
share to the owner, if there is a total failure of crops he gives nothing 
and has no liabilities. It is in substance a service with a prospect of 
gain which is much more than he could earn as a labourer on wages 
and as such there is no occasion for giving him any protection unless 
a landlord or a raiyat who invested money on the land can be given the 

same protection against failure of crops. 

0 

Q. 33i There is one great disadvantage in this system. As a general 
rule the bargadars do not take good care of the lands or sufi&cient 
interest in cultivation as a result of which the productive power of the 
land gradually deteriorates but at the same time it is to some extent a 
necessary evil as this system is frequently resorted to by women and 
minors and absentee cultivators who cannot for some reason or other 
till their own lands nor have means enough to meet the expenses of 
cultivation. The abolition of this system will mean an absolute depri¬ 
vation to these people and their lands will probably lie fallow and 
ultimately become entirely unfit for cultivation. The further extension 
of this system to an undesirable limit may perhaps be checked by 
restricting the transfer of occupancy holdings, by improving the sanita¬ 
tion of villages and makiug agriculture more profitable than at present. 

Qt 34* My Answer to question 31 above may be seen. Yes, the 
zamindars shall, in all probabilities, keep the lands in their khas posses¬ 
sion and a considerably large number of bargadars will be thrown out 
of employment. 

Q. 35* The proportion is generally found to vary from J to J of 
the produce and is determined more or less by (i) usage, (ii) economic 
considerations, (in) mutual agreement, and (iv) fertility of the soil. 
As to whether any such proportion is fair must be judged according to 
the prevailing circumstances and also with reference to the custom of 
the locality. No uniform general rate can be prescribed. 

Q. 36a Wages of agricultural labourers in western Bengal usually 
vary from 4 as. to 6 as. per diem according to demand. This income 
is much more imcertain than that of a bargadar or an under-raiyat. 
If the latter work honestly they in most cases earn more than what a 
labourer would do. A labourer on the other hand may not often find 
employment though he may have the will and capacity to work hut 

32 
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even in bad years he has some income which a bargadar or under-raiyat 
may not have. As however failure of crops comes only at intervals of 
years, under-raiyats and bargadars are generally found better off than 
agricultural labourers. 

Q. 37. Yes. Both the Acts have facilitated transfer of consider¬ 
able areas of raiyati holdings to non-agriculturists. This unrestricted 
transfer is prejudicial to the interests of the actual tiller. The 
cultivators as a class are improvident and uneducated. They fall an 
easy victim to the usurious moneylenders and unscrupulous land- 
grabbers and transfer their holdings thoughtlessly. It will be to their 
own interest if they are put under some restraint as the tenants of 
Manbhum on Sonthal Parganas. By restricting transfer to agricul¬ 
turists only the position may be improved so far as agriculture is con¬ 
cerned but the position of the transterer will remain as precarious as 
now. 

Q. 38. The meaning of the expression “economic holding” is not 
quite clear. If it means a holding which is jxist sufficient for the sub¬ 
sistence of a man then for a family of 5 members an economic holding 
should consist of 8 acres of land but if the lands yield 2 crops annually 
then a smaller area, say 4 to 5 acres, will suffice. The extent of the 
holding must necessarily vary with the value of the annual products, 
productivity of the soil and cost of cultivation. 

If the expression means distribution of agricultural lands with 
reference to agricultural population then the area of an economic hold¬ 
ing will be nearly 5 acres for a family of 5 members. 

Q. 39. Yes, the holdings are mostly uneconomic and causes of sub¬ 
division and fragmentation are as stated in the question. 

Q. 40. Yes, consolidation of holdings is desirable for the purpose 
of economic cultivation; but it is difficult to carry it out in the face of 
the obstacles mentioned in question 39. The difficulty can however be 
overcome to a certain extent by legislation restricting fragmentation 
below the economic standard and enabling the landlord to purchase the 
entire holding to avoid fragmentation. The Bengal Tenancy Amend¬ 
ment Act of 1938, worked however quite the other way. 

Q. 41. Yes, I would, if that is fair and reasonable. 

Q. 42. Accumulation of large areas in the hands of raiyats not 
having the capacity of cultivating the lands is harmful not only to 
the lands but also to the general body of cultivators. It leads to sub¬ 
infeudation and multiplication of bargadars and hampers the progress 
of agriculture. It should therefore be limited to the cultivating 
capacity of the purchaser in such cases. On the other hand, such 
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accumulation is not only desirable but necessary in the case of aamin- 
dars, tenurebolders and capitalists having sufficient resources for the 
purpose of large scale production as well as for scientific agriculture 
from economic point of view. Enough lands should however be left 
for the subsistence of actual cultivators in any case. It is difficult to 
regulate the transfer of holdings consistently with the above principles. 
1 am not sure if legislation in that direction will prove effective. 

Q. 43. Yes, it is detrimental in the case of small holdings if a 
division is wanted but if there is jointness of possession or if the area 
is such that it can be distributed between the co-parceners in economic 
unit8.it does no harm. I do not think the evil can be minimised with- 
ovtt interfering with the law of inheritsyice. . 

Q..44. The evil can be minimised to some extent by making legal 
provisions so as to restrict partition of small holdings and to confer the 
right of ownership to a single co-parcener to the exclusion of others Oh 
payment of value of their different shares. 

Q. 45* Perhaps joint collection is meant. It is in my opinion 
desirable though it may be rather disadvantageous to small landlords 
who do not or cannot appoint salaried agents for collection of rent. 
The change will at all events be for the greatest good of the greatest 
number. 

Q. 46. Though nothing has been expressly stated in the statute 
regarding enhancement of rent it seems to me that enhancement of rei^t 
is not repugnant to .or inconsistent with the objects of the legislature. 
Otherwise, zamindar would have no incentive to improve the holdings 
of his tenants alf any cost. There can be no investment without a 
prospect of return and a zamindari is as much a business investment 
as any other. By the Permanent Settlement only one-eleventh of the 
total rent receipts was left for the maintenance of zamindars. (See 
Taxation Committee’s lleport, Vol. I, page 42) and imposition of fresh 
taxes or realisation of abwabs which the zamindars could do previously 
was prohibited (Harrington’s Analysis, Vol. Ill, pages 22-23), yet they 
were expected to improve their lands. It was certainly not expected 
of the zamindars to spend the minimum margin of profit that was left 
to them for the benefit of their tenants. The right of enhancement was 
subsequently restrained by legislation and for every ground of enhance¬ 
ment there was a corresponding ground of reduction of rent on the side 
of the tenant. The latest amendment of the Bengal Tenancy Act has 
even gone further to allow reduction to tenants without granting 
enhancements to landlords on corresponding grounds. The amendment 
is opposed to all sense of justice and equity and is a distinct departure 
from the principle followed invariably by the legislature for more than 
a century. 
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Q. 47> No; there is nothing in the Regulation that leads to the 
conclusion that its framers contemplated permanency and fixity of the 
rates of rent either in the case of the tenants who were then existing or 
in the case of future tenants. That would be a distinct discourage¬ 
ment to the landlords to invest their capital in the improvement of 
lands and that would decrease the value of the estate. As a matter of 
practice we however find that “many tenures, the incidents of which 
were not exactly defined when they were created, have become istimrari 

and mokarari by custom with the support of legislation.and thus 

many tenures have become mokarari which were not so at inception.” 
(Field’s Introduction to the Regulation, page 39, section 37.) On the 
whole wo may say that this change of character is not so much due to 
legislation as to custom and fbrbearance on the part of landlords cdn- 
cerned. The finally published record-of-rights of the last lUstrict 
Settlement operations will show that a considerable number of mokarari 
holdings and tenures have been recorded in every mauza the origin of 
most of which could be traced to sometime long after the Permanent 
Settlement. These mokararis are more numerous in the estates of good 
landlords who, though having power to enhance rent in some circum¬ 
stances, never exercised the power and were content to realise the same 
rent always, than in the estates of other landlords who exercised their 
rights in accordance with law and increased the rents with the rise in 
the price of the staple food crops or on other grounds. * 

Q. 48. As 1 have said, the view that the Permanent Settlement 
intended to fix the rent of those tenancies which existed at the time 
does not find support in (a), (6) or (c). As for {d) the provisions of 
sections 6 and 50 (1) of the Bengal Tenancy Act are somewhat like the 
extinction of a substantive right under the law of limitation. The 
essential requisite for the purpose of getting a relief under either of 
the two sections is the fixity of the rent and not existence from the 
time of the Permanent Settlement. As regards (e), in the face of the 
declaration that the zamindars will enjoy exclusively the benefits of 
their own good management, the Government could not claim any share 
of the increased rent. The Government made the revenue unalterable 
for the sake of punctuality and safety of realisation and for the sake of 
general prosperity of the country and not for fixing the rent of the 
raiyats who were no parties to the engagement. 

Q. 49. Supposing even for the sake of argument that the framers 
of the Permanent Settlement intended that the rents of the tenants 
then existing should never be increased, I do not think that there is 
any case for reducing the rents of such tenants if there be any to the 
level prevailing at the time of the Permanent Settlement. No materials 
are available for determining what those rates were and it is almost 
impossible to ascertain which of the present tenants hold the lands by 
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right of inheritance from the tenants of 1793, or by right of purchase 
either by a kobala from the tanants of 1793 or under a sale certificate 
at a Court sale or under a new engagement with a zamindar any time 
between 1793 and now. Arguments if there be any in favour of a 
descendant of the tenant of 1793, there is none in favour of any other, 
yet to ascertain who is who, one has to plunge into an antiquarian 
research. I do not think that the tenants have any grievance that call 
for a redress in this direction. 

Q. 50. It was not the intention; and as such the Government 
committed no mistake in providing for enhancement in the Tenancy 
Legislations since 1859. The original rent was a share of the produce 
of the soil; in course of time this was •commuted to money with the 
consent of all parties concerned. So it is quite reasonable that the rent 
should be increased with the rise of the price of the staple food crop. 
Further as the tenants have a corresponding right to get reduction of 
rent with the decline of price there is no cause of complaint on either 
side. 

Q. 51. Possibly the intention was that the settlement of wasto’ 
lands should be made at pargana rates as we find its indication in sec¬ 
tion 60, Eegulation VIII of 1793. 

Q. 52. Customary rates seem to be the safest principle to follow. 
This* is perhaps similar to the pargana rates referred to in the old legis¬ 
lations. In fixing fair and reasonable rents the Courts genemlly take 
this into consideration. 

“Fair and equitable rent meant, not the rate obtainable by open 
competition but the prevailing rate xmyable by the same class of raiyats 
for land of a similar description and with similar advantages in the 
places adjacent. Also that what is fair and equitable dei>end8 on the 
value of the produce and' the cost of production.” (I.W.E., p. 3). 

If instead of accepting the customary rate the principle of determin¬ 
ing the fair and equitable rents is fixed on a definite share of the pro¬ 
duce then that should be l/6th of the gross produce of the land as has 
been the rule with Hindu Kings of the past and also with the Moghul 
Rulers. There may be some defect in the latter principle but systems 
1, 2 and 4 also are not free from defects altogether; for instance, a 
family of 5 members will have to pay a smaller rent than a family of 
2 or 3 members for lands of equal dimensions and quality if system 2 
is followed; and the tenant of a land that produces just enough to repay 
the cost of cultivation will enjoy the land free of rent according to 
system 1; and as the market value of lands varies very often system 4 
will be too uncertain to follow. 

Q. 53. Rents are influenced by custom and producivity. Coxn- 
petition scarcely determines such rents and can only be found to exer¬ 
cise a mild influence in Government estates. Majority of rents are 
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fixed at biglia rates though they are not usually based on any fixed 
principle or basis (see Taxation Committee’s Report, Vol. I, pp. 
77-78). 

Yes, rates are found to differ greatly for lands of similar -value. 
This difference is sometimes due to the difference in the practices of 
different landlords and sometimes to the amount of premium paid at 
tlie settlement and on rare occasions to personal grounds of some sort 
of relationshij) between the landlord and tenant. 

Q. 54. No, so far as the Burdwan Raj Estate is concerned, it has 
ever since given the most liberal consideration to poor and tveak 
tenants. Other factors which, have influenced the fixing of rent in 
Bengal are;— „ 

(1) Sentiments of landowners; 

(2) Social position of the landlord and tenant; 

(3) Public opinion; 

(4) Premium or salami i)aicl at the time of settlement; 

(5) Considerations of personal service rendered by the tenant; and 

(6) Competition (though very rarely). 

Q. 55. If the zamindars and middlemen between the State and the 
raiyat are removed, then a question will arise whether a raiyat who does 
not cultivate his land and has sublet it to an under-raiyat will not 
also be removed on same principles, for otherwise the evil which is 
supposed to come out of the intervention of the intermediaries will 
continue to exist only under a disguise or a different denomination. 
Assuming, therefore, the position to be such as no middleman is left 
between the Crown and the actual cultivator to intercept the rent a 
readjustment of rents will, in my opinion, be necessary on a uniform 
basis of l/6th of the gross produce of the land subject to an increase 
to the extent of |th according to the exigencies of the State. I do not 
think it will be possible to do so without preparing a new record-of- 
rights. (Vide Report of the Indian Taxation Committee, Vol. I, p. 86, 
Art. 103.) 

Q. 59. I would suggest l/6th share in the gross produce of the 
lands subject to an increase to the extent of |th share if the exigencies 
of the State require. 

Q. 57. In such cases rent should not remain fixed but should be 
alterable according to the money value of the produce and the needs of 
the State; and the rates of rent should be re-examined every tenth 
year. 

Q. 58. No, I do not think income-tax can adequately compensate 
the loss that will be sustained by total abolition of rent. It is also very 
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likely that a large portion of lands would escape assessment as being 
below the minimum that is or may hereafter be prescribed in the 
Income-tax Act and the net result is not likely to be profitable. With, 
the increase of population much of the assessable income will be dis¬ 
tributed below the minimum limit of assessment and the loss will 
increase from year to year with the growth of population. 

Q. 59. . The following are the defects that strike me in a case for 
enhancement of rent:— 

(a) The presumption that the existing rent is fair and equitable 
until the contrary is proved as laid down in section 27 puts the land¬ 
lord at a disadvantageous position while there is no such bar to a 
tenant in claiming reduction of rent. 

(b) Sections 29 and 30 lay down rules for enhancement of money 
rent only. There should be some provisions for enhancement of pro¬ 
duce rents. 

(c) Section 48D leaves rather too much to the discretion of the 
Court in cases of enhancement of rent of under-raiyats. It seems desir¬ 
able to lay down the circumstances under which enhancement can be 
claimed and some principles to be followed by the Court in exercising 
the discretion that is given to it. 

Q. 60. No, the landlord being the proprietor of the soil has a 
legitimate right to claim a share in the benefit due to fluvial action. 
The tenant has a cdrresponding right under section 38(a) to get reduc¬ 
tion of rent when the soil is deteriorated by a deposit of sand or other 
natural causes without the fault of the tenant; so the balance is held 
evenly between the two parties and there is no cause of complaint. 

Q. 61. No, I have already said in my answer to question 50 that as 
money rent represents the landlord's l/6th share in the gross produce 
of the land, it follows logically that rent will be increased with the 
price of the crop; the only question that may arise is whether the rise 
in the price should be of the staple food crop or of the crop that is 
grown on the land; but as a matter of fact we gradually find that the 
price of the staple food crops ordinarily reflects on the price of the other 
crops. 


Q. 62. Yes; as the raiyat has the full liberty to grow any crop 
that he likes and he does not pay anything more than the flxed rent to 
the landlord if he grows the most lucrative crop on the land. Ajrairt 
from the legal rights a good landlord always makes concession in fit 
cases and section 35 of the Act gives full discretion to the Court in the 
matter of granting enhancements—these are sufficient safeguards 
against oppression. 
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Q. 63. No, 1 would not have any objection; prevailing^ rate should 
be considered both in cases of enhancement and reduction. Just as in 
a suit for enhancement on the ground of prevailing rate, section 31(d) 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act debars consideration of landlords' improve¬ 
ments, if any, for the purpose of ascertaining such rate, so it is very 
likely that in a case of reduction on the ground of prevailing rate 
restrictions might be imposed ignoring raiyat’s improvements. There 
is no reason to apprehend that if advance payment in the- shape of 
salami is brought to the notice of the Court, it will not be given a due 
consider.*)tion along with other concomitant and allied facts, e.g., 
remissions of rent granted by the landlord in respect of the particular 
holding, expenses incurred by. the landlord or loss sustained by him 
owing to the tenant's neglect or fault, etc. , 

Q. 64. It is perhaps reasonable to presume that rates fixed by con¬ 
tract are consistent with rates prevailing in the locality and sanctioned 
by law. A contract cannot be enforced if it is repugnant to statutory 
provisions. Such being the case, I do not consider it necessary to 
reduce the rates that are already fixed under contract. 

I do not think that existing rents for new settlements will be effec¬ 
tive in practice though this is desirable for the purpose of preventing 
rack-renting. The landlord who is so inclined may easily avoid, the 
restriction by increasing the salami. 

Q. 65. Proceedings under section 104A to section 104r are not 
properly conductd particularly with regard to service of notice on land¬ 
lords and tenants specially in the case of temporarily settled Govern¬ 
ment estates. The landlords and tenants do not get »n opportunity to 
represent their cases before the Settlement Officers and, as a consequence 
of this, unreasonably high rents are very often recorded and mistakes 
are also made in recording the nature and extent of interests as well as 
other details in the settlement rent roll. As under section 104J the 
presumption of correctness is unreb\ittably attached to the rent roll, 
the landlords and tenants are very often left without a remedy. 

The barring of jurisdiction of Civil Court under section 109 some¬ 
times operates harshly on parties. The section requires modification on 
the lines of section 11 of the Civil Procedure Code. 

Q. 66. I do not know any such cases; on the other hand 1 have 
found that in many cases rents were settled at lower rates than what 
the landlords could claim in accordance with law. 

67. It may be true in the case of temporarily settled Government 
estates as we fined that in the case of diara lands the rent goes up by 
leaps and bounds at every revisional settlement but it is not true in the 
case of permanently settled estates where rents are fixed generally at an 
endurable limit and the scope for enhancement is very small. 
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Q. 68. The following among others are the estates where the 
enhancements were obviously unfair:— 


Estate 

No. 


Area. Previous 

rent. 

Int-reased 

rent. 



Bs. 

R«. 

3461 (Nadia) 

429 

892 

6622 (Burdwan) 

47 

185 

6626 

(Do.) 

50 

123 

6628 

(Do.) 

63 

202 

6630 

(Do.) 

200 

429 

6631 

(Do.) 

4 

32 

6634 

(Do.) 

• 4 

185 


Q. 69. Enhancement on the ground of rise in the price of staple 
food crops can be obtained only once in 15 years (section 37 of the Act) 
and enhancement is sanctioned when the average price of the last 10 
years exceeds the rent that is paid by a tenant. Consequently it follows 
that if enhancement was given at a time when the price was beginning 
to fall the tenant must have reaped the benefit of increase of price for 
at least 10 previous years without paying any enhancement whatsoever; 
apparently therefore no injustice was done and the tenants have no 
legitimate grievance. 

Q. 70. This may be due to difference in local conditions such as 
facilities of irrigation, chances of failure owing to floods and droughts, 
facilities of sale of •crops, suitable markets, prices of manures, cost of 
labour and other implements of agriculture, paying capacity of cultiva¬ 
tors and such other causes. It may also be due to underhand ways 
practised between the cultivators and the assessing staff to some 
extent. 

Q. 71. An ordinary landlord who runs his estate on business lines 
will naturally feel diffident in granting remissions not only because it 
is difficult to get a corresponding remission of revenue from the Gov¬ 
ernment but also because whatever remission he may get from the 
Government will not be commensurate with the remission of rent which 
he will have to give to his tenants. There are landlords, however, in 
the peimanently settled estates who grant large remissions without 
even claiming for a remmission of revenue, as for instance, I have 
mentioned the Burdwan Raj Estate. 

The insufficiency of I'emissions granted in Government khas mahals 
is probably due to the inherent defect that lies in the mode of enquiry. 
It is, perhaps, the common practice to rely on the report of the Pre¬ 
sident of a Union Board who in his turn might depend on a dafadar or 
a chowkidar. Information received through such sources is likely to 
be tainted with personal prejudice and as a result thereof deserving 
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cases are turned down without a relief. If the petitioners are allowed to 

approach the Collector in 

person and if direct enquiries are made in the 

affected area by officers not below the rank of Deputy Collectors, the 

situation may improve. 



Q. 72. 

Average yield 

Average cost 


per acre. 

of cultivation 



per acre. 


Maunds. 

Rs. 

Jute 

15 

40 to 45 

Paddy 

.. 18 to 24 

24 to 30 • 

Sugarcane .. 

.. 60 to IK) 

120 to 130 


* of gur. 

(including crushing 
and gur making). 


The above represents the position in Burdwan district on an average 
calculation of five years. 

The amount of cost and the quantity of produce often vary accord¬ 
ing to wages of labourers and weather conditions. 

Q« Yes, the productivity of the soil of Bengal seems to be 
rapidly decreasing. At present the average yield per acre has been 
reduced to less than half of what it used to be a hundred years*ago. 
The reasons are the following; — 

(1) Want of sufficient manure due to— 

(а) Scarcity of cattle. * 

(б) Use of bones and skeletons in mills and factories. 

(2) Deposit of sand on agricultural lands caused by annual inunda¬ 
tion of shallow rivers like the Damodar and thg Ajoy. 

(t3) Increasing insanitary condition of villages due to which neither 
initiative nor strength is left to the cultivators for improvement of 
their soil, 

(4) Exhaustion of fertility by age and over-production. 

The Government does not appear to have done much to avert the 
evil. Establishment of a few agricultural farms or an inadequate 
distribution of seeds and artificial manures has not made any notice¬ 
able improvement. 

Q* 74s These legislations though ostensibly enacted for the pur¬ 
pose of benefiting the rural population and improving agriculture have 
their disadvantages which made them more or less unpopular. 

(a) The Bengal Land Improvement Act contemplates advancing 
moneys to landlords for the purpose of improving their estates but the 
result of the investment being more or less uncertain at least from a 
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self-regarding point of view, tlie landlords naturally feel ahy at incur¬ 
ring a debt with the stringent conditions of repayment embodied in 
the Act. 

(b) The Bengal Sanitary and Agricultural Improvement Act has 
failed probably because the people who were supposed to be benefited 
did not profit as much as they expected or considered the cess which 
they had to pay as too heavy in consideration of the benefit which they 
received. 

(c) The failure of the Bengal Rural Development Act is also due 
to similar reasons. The rate levied under this Act is considered to be 
too high and complaints are also heard very often of insufficient supply 
or* want of supply when it is most needed* 

However progressive the enactments may appear to be at first sight 
there is an under-current of business principles flowing within the 
three enactments which accounts for their inoperation. 

Q. 76. My information is that at present Government realises 
salamis in such cases, though I am not sure when this practice first 
began. I have no knowledge that Government has ever utilised the 
salami or any portion of it for agricultural improvement. 

Qa 77. The present policy of the Government is to some extent a 
contributory cause to the uneconomic condition of the raiyat but the 
main leasous are to be found in their habits which have changed so 
vastly with the development of modern ideas. The income which was 
not only sufficient for a cultivator for the maintenance of his family 
but also enabled him to save something for had years in now insufficient 
even for the purpose of bare subsistence. A modern cultivator will 
readily spend money on articles of comfort or taste or any pursuits of 
pleasure and will borrow the very next day for buying the necessities 
of life which a cultivator of the old type would never have done; yet he 
does nothing to add to his resources. He is no longer the plain living 
sturdy peasant of the past who was content to live within his means 
and feared to go beyond his resources. jHe is a curious product of semi- 
civilised atmosphere, frail in body, discontented in mind, accustomed 
to make the most of the day that has dawned without caring for the 
morrow. Though the cultivators themselves are mostly responsible for 
their present uneconomic condition, the Government has been indirectly 
hastening their march to penury by giving them facilities for borrow¬ 
ing and slackening their ties with the landlords, and by creating oppor¬ 
tunities for them to transfer their lands without restraint. 

“At the same time, the pressure of the land revenue is by no 
means the sole, or even the main cause of a state of affairs of which 
low production, heavy indebtedness and excessive fragmentation of 
holdings are the chief symptoms. These must be attributed in the* 
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main to other causes, such as increase in the population, paucity of 
alternative employments, the law of inheritance, the attachment of the 
people to soil and their unwillingness or inability without assistance to 
form their estates into economic holdings.” 

(Vide Report of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 1924-25, 
Vol. I, p. 78.) 

Q. 78« The average income of a raiyat (a) from his holding varies 
according to the area of the holding, the crop which he produces, the 
costs of cultivation, the nature of the soil, the security of production, 
market facilities, and a multiple of other factors which it is almost 
impossible to determine. The average income may vary from place to 
place and from year to year; 1 doubt if any figure can be put down 
which will be universally correct. (6) It is still more difficult to ascer¬ 
tain the average income from other sources—such sources are unlimited 
and to my knowledge there are no statistics to throw any light on the 
point. In the majority of cases we find fhat the cultivating raiyats 
maintain themselves and their family from their income as they seldom 
beg and perhaps never steal. 

Q. 79. I am not aware if there is any system or organisation at 
present for maintenance of the land records. Under the provisions of 
the J^and Registration Act the proprietor of an estate is required to 
register his name at the Collector ate in the event of there being a 
change in consequence of succession or transfer and a penalty has 
been imposed in the Act for failure. This has served its purpose 
satisfactorily. There is however no i>rovision in the Bengal Tenancy 
Act that compels a tenant to register his name in the Collectorate for 
alteration of the record-of-rights. The record-of-rights, therefore, 
becomes out of date within a few years from the date of final publica¬ 
tion. Tlie laud records can be betttir maintained if tenants are com¬ 
pelled to notify changes in the tenancy by succession or transfer on 
penalty of a fine in the case of failure. I have no knowledge of the 
system prevalent in the United Provinces and am not, therefore, in a 
position to say how far the system will work successfully in Bengal. 

Qi 80. To the methods suggested I would add the following:— 

(1) By producing richer varieties of crops. , 

(2) By finding bettor markets wilh facilities of export and import. 

td) By offering more facilities to cultivators to secure loan on 

moderate terms. 

(4) By reducing court fees payable in rent suits. 

(5) By establishing a system of crop insurance. 

Q. 81. Yes, increase of population is no doubt one of the causes 
as it has increased the struggle for existence by overcrowding all 
■avenues of income. 
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from Statement VII of the statistics we find that between the year 
1891 and 1931 the agricultural population has increased by 8*7 
millions. Though there has been a corresponding increase in the area 
of cultivation, yet the surplus in population seems to have exceeded the 
agricultural needs of the country; it may roughly be estimated at 
about 20 per cent. 

Q. 82. Yes, this is one way of relieving the pressure but there are 
other ways too as suggested in question 80. 

Q. 83. Within the last few years the land mortgage banks and 
also the village co-operative societies have not done much to facilitate 
rural credit. Ilules of these organisations have often proved too 
technical and rigid to the uneducated mass of agriculturists and loans 
are o^ten issued within a limited circle after much delay and waste of 
time. 

Besides land mortgage banks and co-operative credit societies Gov¬ 
ernment have from time to time issued tuccavi loans to the agricul¬ 
turists specially during periods of scarcity; but in such cases loan is 
sometimes advanced on the joint and several responsibility of the 
borrowers making thereby anyone of the borrowers liable for the 
default of others. Owing to these defects it has not been possible for 
many agriculturists to secure necessary loans in times of need. It is 
desirable therefore that the rules of the existing credit organisations 
be changed or some new types of organisations established on more 
liberal lines and with less complications in their procedure. 

Q. 84. A certain percentage of the gross produce of land goes to 
the mahajans by,way of interest no doubt, but I cannot say whether it 
is 25 per cent, or more or less. 25 per cent, is, I believe, an over¬ 
estimation. I do not however think that the money which the mahajan 
gets from the borrower be considered as an annual drain. He plays 
a very important part in rural credit. He is the only person to whom 
an agriculturist may look up for immediate help in times of need. 
Under the restraint of Usurious Loans Act and Agricultural Debtors* 
Act he is debarred from realising interests at usurious rates and has to 
wait for years for the recovery of the princiiial amount in small instal¬ 
ments. He runs a great risk in lending money to agriculturists with¬ 
out suifieient means. But under proper restraint as he is at present he 
is an indispensable friend of the cultivator. If his rates are a little 
higher than the bank rates that finds ample justification in the risk that 
he takes. 

Q. 85. Banking Enquiry Committee estimated the total rural 
credit at about 100 crores of which orores are supplied by co-opera¬ 
tive societies and the loan offices supply only 2 crores. The bulk of 
the requirements must therefore be supplied by private moneylenders. 
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The part played by these moneylenders in helping the agriculturists is 
therefore much more important than the help ofPered by the co-operative 
societies and other organisations, and the societies have served very little 
of the purpose for which they were started. The rate of interest 
charged by the societies from the agriculturists is 12J per cent, on long 
term loans and Hs. 9-6 per cent, on short term loans. This is almost 
as much as the average moneylender realises from the debtor, yet the 
money comes from him more readily and his ways of realisation are 
much less rigid and much more accommodating. These disadvantages 
account for the short work of the societies to a great extent. 1 am 
not aware if any of the co-operative societies have succeeded in wiping 
out the debts of their members. None of the societies in Burdwan 6ould 
do so. , ' 

Q. 86. The Debt Settlement Boards have done a service to the 
debtors, agriculturists and pseudo-agriculturists, by giving +hem time 
to pay up their existing debts by convenient instalments but it has 
practically closed the doors of all capitalists against them. The 
chances of the debtors being able to pay up their debts regularly 
according to the instalments fixed by the Board are not very great, so 
the ultimate result of this legislation may be to place the borrowers 
in a much more precarious position than where they were. The 
statute is too full of imperfections and anomalies and the adminis¬ 
tration of the law is bound to create doubts and difficulties. The Board 
very often consists of half educated men of no status or merit. “No 
useful purpose will be served by throwing into prominence the absur¬ 
dity of having intricate questions tried by a tribunal of commonsense, 
often perhaps unlettered commonsense. The whole policy of the Act 
is that rights and liabilities regarding monetary obligations will be 
determined by a tribunal of laymen according to such lights as nature 
may have given them. In a sense the Act ip an Insolvency Act: in 
another sense it is a confiscatory measure inspired by the spirit which 
lies behind the doctrines of communism. Even so we think it would 
be better if some provision had been made for a reference to Court for 
decision on troublesome points of law like what is to be found in the 
Arbitration Act.“ (C.W.N. Vol. XLI, Notes P. CII.X.) 

Commenting on section 40 of the Act, the Editor of the Calcutta 
Weekly Notes said : — 

“It is somewhat refreshing to find that the old spirit so rarely found 
now-a-days in superior Courts has incarnated itself in rural Bengal in 
the persons of appellate officers. Denying jurisdiction is at present the 
rule rather than the exception and therefore Courts which assume juris¬ 
diction set up a heartening example. I^et them go strong. It is 
undoubtedly a pity that parties should be the string by which they are 
pulling from different ends, but in a measure which is inequitable 
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fi'om beginning to end, one ought* not to expect any equity. When 
the strain reaches such a degree of intensity that it can no longer be 
borne the public themselves will rise against the Act and secure its 
repeal or the overthrow of its sponsors. Till then, we wish god*speed 
to the appellate officers who are sei^’ing the public cause by generating 
friction and preparing a case for an overhauling of the Act.” (C.W.N. 
Vol. XLII, No. 18, Notes P. IXX.) 

The principal defects that occur to me are— 

(i) Inclusion of rent within the definition of debt. 

(ii) The very wide jurisdiction given to the Board. 

{Hi) The exclusion of the jurisdiction of Civil Courts and prohibition 
• against appearance of pleader^. 

(t'lj) Absence of requisite qualification in the personnel of the 
Board. 

Speaking generally the Act is in substance saturated with ruthless 
disregard of coutractural rights of individuals. In form it is a revival 
of the crude system of adjustment of rights through the agencies of 
Quazis or Mandals. The original idea was probably to invent a 
measure of giving relief to the improvident mass of cultivators against 
their creditors at a minimum cost but the Act has failed to serve both 
the objects. Driven to desperation the creditors have ceased to lend 
money to the agriculturists and the landlords hesitate to help them with 
paddy and manures; yet the solution of the problem of existing liabilities 
is not all that is required for the protection of the cultivators—their 
wants are increasing with the growth of civilisation and their resources 
are limited to a few bighas of land; so they must seek the help of their 
landlords and creHit over and over again. Unless therefore the Gov¬ 
ernment can find means to help these people with money in times of 
need, they can never be relieved and never enjoy the benefit which the 
Act proposed to confer on them. 

Q. 87. As we find co-operative credit societies taking up only 4^ 
per cent, of the problem which too they are unable to secure, and the 
private moneylenders tightening their fists for fear of the operation of 
the Debt Settlement Boards it is quite up to the Government to establish 
agricultural banks in every union for advancing money to the agricul¬ 
turists in times of need. The average agriculturists must borrow once a 
year to meet the costs of cultivation in some cases, to find provision for 
himself and his family, and the mahajan to whom he looked so long in 
exigencies has closed his doors. It is incumbent on the Government now 
to come forward with funds to help the agriculturists. The Bengal Agri¬ 
cultural Debtors Act was designed by the Government with a view to 
protect the improvident mass of agriculturists but unless rural banks 
are very soon established by the Government to meet the immediate 
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needs of agriculturists the objects' of the statute will be completely 
frustrated and the agriculturists will be thrown into an utterly help* 
less position. 

Qi 88i These banks are not doing much business and they are 
rarely accessible to the poor cultivators. 

Qi 89i Yes, the expense can be minimised to a great extent by— 

(a) Beducing court fees and process fees. 

(b) Expediting and simplifying execution proceedings. 

(c) Serving summons and notices by registered post. 

(d) Empowering the landlords to take recourse to the certificate 

procedure as an alternative measure or vesting them with 
summary powers of distraint. 

(e) By annulling the Bengal Agricultural Debtors' Act. 

(/) By checking with a strong hand the abuses prevalent in Courts. 

Q. 90. It is harassing and oppressive for the following reasons :— 

(1) The Executive Ofiicers who hold the proceedings are generally 

impatient. 

(2) Justice is very often sacrificed for the sake of expedition. 

(3) Intricate questions of law and fact very often arise in contested 

cases and the Executive Officers cannot properly tackle them. 

(4) Office orders and instructions issued by the Revenue authorities 

are misunderstood and followed in contravention of the pro¬ 
visions of the statute. 

(6) The initial court fee costs and the process fees are the same as 
in civil suits. So there is very little of economy though the 
ultimate decision is inferior in merit and consequence. 

(6) The delay in the disposal of cases owing to insufficiency of 

hands in the Certificate Courts who have several other addi¬ 
tional duties to perform. 

(7) The entertainment of frivolous objections which are prima facie 

untenable and absurd and the delay in the disposal of con¬ 
tested cases which often take as long as contested civil suits 
do. 

The tenants consider the procedure as unduly harsh only because of 
the warrants of attachment of movables which the Certificate Courts 
invariably issue at the first instance. Though the warrants seldom 
succeed in the case of private landlords, all the same they are odious as 
bringing disgrace on the certificate debtor who finds the Collectorate 
peons more difficult to avoid than a Civil Court peon. 
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The remedy lies— 

(a) In reducing the court fee and the process fee rates. 

(b) In advising Certificate Officers to serve the ends of justice 

conscientiously even at a sacrifice of expedition and to attach 
more value to the statutory provisions than to office orders 
and instructions. 

(c) In providing adequate staff who can sufficiently cope with the 

volume of work 

Or 

•In the alternative by changing the forum to Civil Courts. 

Qi 91* Yes. Provided the Act is* properly drafted. If the repeal 
of the old Regulations and earlier Acts is done only with the object of 
their consolidation into a simpler Act without any change of iX)lioy then 
it will be very useful but if it involves a change of iwlicy or alteration 
of the main principle underlying a vStatute, then public opinion should be 
invited before a change is made. 

Q. 92. Act XI of 1859 requires uniendmcut as some of its provisions 
appear to be too rigid. Section 6 of Act XI of 1851) should be amended 
so as to empower tlio zamindar to pay the revenue with or without 
penalty any time befort‘ the sale or within one month after the sale. 

The Patni Regulation (Regulation VIII of ISIO) which was enacted 
on the lines of Act XI of 1859 was amended to allow the i>atuidar to 
l>ay the patni rent within a month from the date of the sale. So a 
corresponding relaxation of the Revenue Sale Law is necessary for the 
protection of tfie zamindars. 

Section 14 of the Act should be so amended as to provide for a notice 
by registered jxtst being served on the owmers of different shares in case 
the sale-proceeds of a share are insufficient to meet the arrears of revenue 
due on account of that share. It often happens that the owners of 
different shares with separate accounts do not attend the sale that is 
held of another share (of wdiich they are not the owners). Unless they 
receive a notice they cannot avail of the advantage offered under section 
14 of purchasing the defaulting share and are seriously prejudiced by a 
sale that is subsequently held of the entire estate under section 21. 

A co-sharer purchaser under the provisions of section 14 should also 
be entitled to get the share free from all encumbrances. 

Regulation VIII of 1819 (Patni Sale Law) requires amendment on 
the point of service of notice on the defaulting tenure. The procedure 
laid down in section 8 of the Regulation operates harshly on the zamin¬ 
dars inasmuch as he can seldom prove service of notice on the default¬ 
ing tenure. The law throws the whole onus on the zamindar to prove 
that the sale notices were served and all other formalities were observed 
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in strict accordance with the provisions of the Eegnlation. Begarding^ 
service of notice on the defaulting tenure, the provisions are that it 
should be served by a single peon who shall bring back the receipt of the 
defaulter or of his manager or the signatures of three substantial per¬ 
sons residing in the neighbourhood in attestation of the notice having 
been brought and published on the spot. It is least to be expected 
that a patnidar who' defaults wilfully and subsequently institutes a suit 
for setting aside a sale on the ground of material irregularity in the pub¬ 
lication of sale notices, or his manager, will ever sign a receipt, or even 
if he has signed will admit bis signature. It has also been found 
impossible to produce three substantial men of the village to admit 
their signatures or to give evidence of service in Court as the patnidar^ 
being the man on the spot wial(is much greater influence on the resi¬ 
dents of the village than the zamindar and has the full^^st control dver 
them. As a result of this whenever there is a suit for selt.'ng aside a 
patni sale, the zamindar IolSCs the cases and the patnidar is restored in 
possession of the tenure without payment of the arrear rents which are 
admittedly due. The Regulation therefore requires amendment in the 
following directions:— 

(a) Provision should be made in section 8 for alternative service of 

notice on the registereil patnidar or the owner of the patni for the time 
being by registered post. , 

(b) Section 14 of the Regulation should be so amended as to provide 
that no suit to set aside a sale on the ground of irregularity in the pub¬ 
lication of sale notices or on the ground of irregularities in holding the 
sale shall be maintained unless the plaintiff deposits in Court the 
amount of arrears with interests up to date. There is a ymilar provision 
in clause (o) (e) of section 174 of the Bengal Tenancy Act which is fair 
to all parties. 

The time limit for instituting a suit under section 14 of the Regula¬ 
tion should be fixed at 6 months from the date of sale as the present 
limit of one year is unreasonably long and leaves the zamindar and the 
auction purchaser in an uncertain position. 

Q. 93i The amendments made to the Bengal Tenancy Act in I98(S 
have injured the economic position of the landlords in more ways than 
one. They were the outcome of a doubtful if not altogether erroneous 
conception of the relative position of landlord and tenant and an 
unfounded notion of the latter being squeezed and oppressed by the 
former. The correctness of the statements was measured by the pitch 
of the voice and consequently the noisier of the two won the strife. 

(a) The abolition of landlords’ fees has resulted in a loss of 36*74 
lakhs of rupees to the landlords in the average for last 8 years up to 
1936-37 according to the statistics collected by the Land Revenue Com¬ 
mission (vide Statement XIV). According to the estimate made by the 
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Hon’ble Minister-iu-charge of the BeTenue Department it is JRb. 40 
lakhs. The bulk of this amount lost by the landlords, if not the whole 
of it, will enure to the benefit of the tenants. The landlords’ right to 
receive a salami in the event of transfer was freely exercised and seldom 
if ever questioned in the past, so it is to be viewed as the loss of a 
legitimate demand which detracts a' good deal from the value of his 
property. On the other hand the abolition of the only restriction against 
transfer will encourage the improvident and thoughtless raiyats to sell 
off their only property on earth and lead them on to deprivation in fast 
strides. (Sections 3, 4, and 5 amending sections 26 to 26E of the Act 
of 1928.) 

*(6) The right of pre-emption being dAiied to the landlords they are 
now ferced to pull on with undesirable tenants who may not have the 
mind or means to pay the rent. Realisation of rent is necessarily 
jeopardized and that will prejudicially affect the value of the estate. 
It further extinguishes one of the easiest possibilities of preventing 
fragmentation of holdings below the economic standard. (Section 6 
amending section 2CF of the old Act.) 

(c) The limitations imposed on usufructuary mortgage are an 
unwarranted interference with contractual rights of individuals in the 
name^of public good. It will have a deterrent effect on the capitalists 
and will create difficulties in the way of the tenants incurring a debt 
on easy terms as before. (Section 7 amending section 2l6G of the old 
Act.) 

(d) Suspension of provisions relating to enhancement of rent for a 
period of ten years from 27th August 1937 without a corresponding 
provision regarding reduction of rent is iniquitous and unjustifiable. 

« It is based on a supposition ,that the tenants are rack-ronte<l by land- 
lords but if the Government is to be followed as the ideal landlord the 
statistics obtained by the Land Revenue Commission will show that the 
rate of rent in the estates owned by the private landlord is lower than 
the rate prevailing in Government mahals (Statement TX). The 
amendment is therefore distinctly prejudicial to the economic interests 
of the landlords. (Section 21 inserting a new section 75A in the old 
Act.) 

(e) The right of surrender given to a tenant irrespective of the con¬ 
sent of the landlord and irrespective of the duration of the lease is an 
innovation that puts the landlord in a disadvantageous position. It 
gives the tenant the right to enjoy the land so long as it yields the pro¬ 
fit that he expects and to relinquish it immediately there is a loss or 
the amount of profit is not quite up to his expectation. As the landlord 
has no right to evict a tenant with any permanent right or right endur¬ 
ing for a fixed period, to give a right to such a tenant to retire at hie 
will and pleasure, is opposed to all sense of justice unless the maxim to 
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be followed is ^‘tenants are always to ^ain and the landlords to lose’'. 
(Section 22 inserting^ section 85A in the old Act.) 

(/) The provisions relating to abatement of rent on account of 
diluvion and the subsistence of tenant’s right to regain possession of 
the refornaed land for 20 years are all one-sided. While taking the most 
tender care of the tenant they throw the landlord into the deep sea. 
The landlord is forced to grant reduction of rent to the tenant for the 
diluvialed area though his way to get reduction of revenue is beset with 
insurmountable difficulties and he may have to sustain this loss for 
full 20 ^ears, yet the tenant is given the right to claim it back on pay¬ 
ment of 4 years’ lent only. If the law reciuired the tenant to pay the 
rent of the full period that was lost to the landlord it would have been 
fair 1ml to make the tenant gain at the expense of the landlord is an 
instance of robbing Peter to pay Paul. (Section ?1 amending section. 
86A of the old Act.) 

(ff) The provisions authoiising division of tenure or holding without 
the consent of the landlord are not only injurious to the landlords but 
also directly hostile to the idea of formation of economic holdings. It 
increases the collection exi>en8os of the landlords, impairs the security 
for payment of rent and reduces the value of the holding. From the 
viewpoint of tenants it i'* beneficial to .some extent inasmuch as it enables " 
a solvent and good tenant to get rid of the disadvantage of .being 
associated with an impecunious or refractory co-shaier. Such joint- 
ness of possession and interests cannot be permanently cured in Bengal 
where the Dayabhaga law of succession prevails. While therefore the 
advantage to the tenant is merely of a temporary'nature, the mischief 
in the shape of decrease in the value of the property is permanent. 
(Section 25 amending section 88 of the old Act.) 

(h) The reduction of the rate of interest from 12^ per cent, to 6^ 
per cent, has caused a considerable loss to the landlords. Though 
remissions of rent and interests are voluntarily given by the landlords 
in fit cases irrespective of the provisions of legislation, they have every 
rpason to feel aggrieved at the compulsory reduction of the rate. Just 
as there aie good landlords and bad landlords so also there are good 
tenants and bad tenants. If a good landlord remits rent and interests, 
freely to good or deserving tenants there is no reason why he should not 
be allowed to realise interest at the rate of 12^ per cent, from refractory 
tenants or wilful defaulters. If the co-operative societies and ordinary 
moneylenders have the right to realise interest at the rate of 12^ per 
cent, or'more and if the tenants can pay them at that rate, there is no^ 
reason why they cannot pay the landlord at the same rate. 
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